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TO AVISON TERRY, ESQ. 



OF NEWLAND. 



My Dear Sir, 

In publishing a volume of even 
the humblest pretensions, an Author acquires a 
kind of prescriptive right, to give to the name of 
a Mend, whatever perpetuity may, by the just 
verdict of the public, be awarded to his own. The 
ptirpose for which I avail myself of this right, by 
placing your name at the head of the following 
Treatise, is to gratify my own feelings, by record- 
ing, in the best way I can, my sense of obligation 
for numerous acts of kindness, which I have no 
power to repay and no disposition to forget. 
They who are bound by the closest ties of 
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friendship, i^ill not know the extent to which they 
are here indebted to each other, not merely for 
many of their comforts, but also for mach of their 
usefulness, till they reach that land of light, where 
all secrets shall be disclosed, and where the depend- 
ence of one link upon another, in the chain of 
events, shall be intuitively seen. Yet there are 
incidents in the history of most men, which stand 
forth too prominently to be, by them at least, lost 
sight of, or regarded with indifference, while 
thought and memory retain their seat. And when 
I state, that, under the providence of God, your 
firiendship and exertions were the principal means 
of placing me in the post, which I have unwor- 
thily filled, during the past sixteen years, in the 
church of Christ ; it will not be denied, that I 
have reason to reflect with gratitude, though, at 
the same time, vrith deep humiliation, on the 
goodness of him, who inclined you to render me 
this service. 

Since the commencement of our more intimate 
connexion, events of a deeply trying nature have 
occurred in each of our domestic circles ; and the 
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lapse of so many years of our earthly pilgrimage, 
ought effectually to admonish us of the probable 
nearness of its close. May we both watch unto 
prayer, that whenever the Son of Man shall come, 
we may be found ready ! 
I remain, 

My Dear Friend, 
Yours with sincere regard and affection. 



JOHN KING. 



Hull, Oct. 1, 1838. 



PREFACE. 



Some information respecting the design in which 
the following treatise originated^ and the plan on 
which it is written, may reasonably be expected 
from the author in committing it to the press. 

The writer's design — it may be sufficient to 
state — ^is not so much to add to the existing stores 
of general knowledge, by any new discoveries of 
his own, as to contribute his share, however small 
it may be, to the moral improvement and religious 
edification of his readers. It is more immediately 
his purpose, to address himself to the cpnscience 
than to explain its nature ; and therefore, his small 
and unpretending volume will be rather practical 
than theoretical. 
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The theory of morals is a thing altogether 
distinct from the practical rules by which conduct 
is directed, and although few may have taste or 
leisure for the metaphysical inquiries involved in 
the former, all are deeply concerned in the due 
observance of the latter. Yet as a sound theoretic 
basis is of considerable importance in every 
science ; it would be wrong to set at nought the 
cautious and sober examination of the theories 
which have been proposed, on a subject so im- 
portant as that of morals. And therefore, though 
the author has been unwilling to burden a prac- 
tical treatise with arguments which might to some 
seem needless and to others obscure ; he has sub- 
joined a separate dissertation, at the close of the 
volume, in which he examines at some length, 
the opiniohs of others, and delivers his own, on 
the * theory of conscience/ They who are in- 
terested in such inquiries, may perhaps find ad- 
vantage in reading that dissertation, before they 
begin the treatise to which it is annexed. 

The plan of the treatise, though perhaps not 
so methodical as it might have been, will, it is 
hoped, be found sufficiently so, for what it pro- 
fesses to be, a practical work. The first chapter, 
besides stating the subject of inquiry, contains a 
few general remarks on conscience, as forming an 
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essential part of man's mental constitution. The 
five chapters immediately following} axe devoted 
to a consideration of the various offices of con- 
science. The injury sustained by the moral faculty 
through the original transgression, comes next 
under consideration.^ The actual power which 
conscience, notwithstanding this injury, possesses, 
is subsequently illustrated.^ After this, the ex- 
tent to which the deception of the moral faculty 
may be carried, is discussed ; ' and the last stages 
of moral degeneracy are examined.* 

From this point, our attention is turned to the 
restorative process by which man is rescued fi:om 
a state of wretchedness and ruin, too great to be 
contemplated without imfeigned distress. We 
observe conscience imder deep and genuine con- 
viction of sin ; ^ sprinkled by the blood of atone- 
ment, ^ and sanctified or made " good " by the 
influence of the Holy Spirit.'^ The means by 
which this good conscience is to be maintained, 
are then enforced ; ^ and a description of the joy 
resulting from its approving testimony, faintly 
attempted.^ The whole is wound up with a con-. 
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eluding chapter, whieh may be regarded, if the 
reader pleases, as the author's apology for having 
ventured on a theme too vast, and too complicated 
for his slender capacity and attainments. 
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CHAPTER I. 



PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 

Subject of inquiry stated. — Different definitions of conscience. — It is 
an essential part of man^s nature. — Not the effect of education. — 
To deny its existence, or to depreciate its importance, is to deprive 
a great portion of Scripture of its force and significancy. — Ood 
formed man with a mind adapted to his own truth, and revealed his 
tmth in a manner to affect the conscience of man. 

When the Psalmist exclaimed, *^ I am fearfully 
and wonderfully made ; " it is probable, that he 
was giving utterance to feelings of astonishment, 
chiefly excited by the contemplation of the deli- 
cate and ^complicated structure of the human 
frame, and of the admirable adaptation of its 
several parts to the purposes for which they were 
obviously designed. Yet it cannot be denied that 
such an expression of surprise, is at least equally 

B 
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applicable to the immortal mind, — the unseen 
agent, which moves and animates this frame. If 
the members of the body, suited as they are to 
our present circumstances in the world, deserve to 
be noticed as proofs of the skill of Him who 
formed them ; what shall we say respecting those 
mental faculties, by which man is distinguished 
from the " beasts which perish," by which he is 
fitted to hold improving converse with his fellows, 
by which he is rendered capable of the knowledge 
not only of earthly things but of divine, and which 
we are assured, shall not perish when the body 
returns to its dust, but shall remain with him 
through a happy or a miserable eternity ! 

Yet how seldom do men reflect with sufficient 
seriousness, on that inestimable treasure which 
they carry in their own bosoms ? They adorn and 
admire the casket, but scarcely deign to look at 
the jewel it contains. They value the body, but 
neglect the soul. It is true, there are some diffi- 
culties to be overcome, in bringing our thoughts 
to a steady and profitable contemplation of our 
" inner man." There is a deficiency of that pal- 
pable evidence which carries immediate conviction 
respecting the use of the several bodily organs. 
The mind itself has no organic structure which 
may be subjected to observation, and from which 
we may instantly infer the adaptation of each part 
to some specific end. We know that the mind 
has, independently of the body, the power of 
perception, but who can trace the manner in 
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which it perceives ? We discover, for instance, no 
mental eye, with its telescopic arrangements, its 
crystalline lens, its axis, and its retina for the 
reception of images. We can place hefore us no 
mental ear, with its appropriate apparatus for the 
conveyance of sounds. There is, in short, nothing 
in the human mind obvious to the senses, to ex- 
cite instantaneous wonder. Our admiration of its 
constitution and faculties must arise by the tardier 
and more unusual process of serious reflection ; 
and as — on this very account — ^it will be of slower 
growth, so will it in the end, attain a greater ele- 
vation, and be attended with happier and more 
permanent effects. 

Without entering, however, on so wide a field 
of inquiry as that which the mind of man with all 
its varied and capacious powers presents to our 
view, we may advantageously, it is hoped, fix our 
thoughts on that peculiar department of our men- 
tal economy which is termed conscience, and which 
demands our attention, as being the principle 
within, on which all moral obligation is founded, 
by which all moral judgments are formed, and all 
moral sentiments entertained. 

The word conscience has been used in meta- 
physical inquiries with some variety of significa- 
tion, which it will be proper to notice before we 
proceed. Several writers employ it to describe 
the moral faculty itself by which the mind judges 
and decides on the great question of * right and 
wrong ; ' while others regard it as a mere result, 

B 2 
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in some way or other, flowing from tUis faculty. 
Bishop Hopkins speaks of it as a process of rea- 
soning, when he says, * Conscience is nothing but 
a practical syllogism or argumentation, and always 
infers a personal conclusion, either excusing or 
accusing.' ^ Bishop Taylor explains conscience as 
' the mind of a man governed by a rule, and 
measured by the proportions of good and evil in 
order to practice ; namely, to conduct all our re- 
lations and all our intercourse between God, our 
neighbour and ourselves, that is, in all moral 
actions.'* * The word conscience,' says Adam 
Smith, ' does not immediately denote any moral 
faculty by which we approve or disapprove. Con- 
science supposes, indeed, the existence of some 
such faculty, and properly signifies our conscious- 
ness of having acted agreeably or contrary to its 
directions.' * These differences in the way of ex- 
plaining the word, arise from diversity of concep- 
tion respecting what is termed the * theory of 
conscience.' It may be sufficient in this place to 
state, that rejecting all those schemes of interpre- 
tation which would reduce conscience to a mere 
process of reasoning on the one hand, or to a 
mere association of thoughts and emotions on the 
other, the word conscience in the following pages, 
denotes the moral faculty itself — that principle or 
power of the human mind, which deals immedi- 

» Hopkins' Works, Vol. iii. p. 444. Lond. 1809. 
» Duct. Dub. Works, Vol. xi. p. 369. 
3 Theory of Moral Sentiments, Vol. ii. Part VII. Sect 3. p. 33a 
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ately and exclusively with moral subjects, and 
applies them to moral uses.^ 

Before we enter upon an examination of the 
peculiar offices which conscience has to discharge, 
it will be necessary to offer some observations on 
the important fact, that it is an essential part 

OF the nature and constitution of THE HU- 
MAN MIND. 

To be without conscience would be as great an 
anomaly in human nature, as to be without in- 
tellect, without sympathy, without any of those 
powers which distinguish man from the irrational 
part of the creation. Conscience is not the effect 
of training, or of religious teaching, or of spiritual 
influence operating upon the mind. It exists 
prior to instruction, and is to be educated, but 
not formed by education ; to be wrought upon, 
but not generated by divine grace. It is as essen- 
tial a part of man's moral nature, as feeling is of 
his physical constitution. It is also like the other 
noble powers of his mind, indestructible. Neither 
life nor death, nor time nor eternity, nor the 
happiness of heaven, nor the misery of hell, will 
be able to extinguish this spark of moral life 
within the human breast. Conscience has, and 
will have a voice, which the extremes of exulta- 
tion and of horror can neither silence nor drown. 
* A man,' says Bishop Taylor, ^ may as well cease 
to be a man as to be wholly without conscience. 

^ Conclusive reasons for adopting this view, will, it is hoped, be 
found in the Dissertation at the close of this volume. 
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For the drunkard will be sober and his conscience 
will be awake next morning ; this is a perpetual 
pulse, and though it may be interrupted, yet if the 
man be alive, it will beat before he dies ; and so 
long as we believe a God, so long our conscience 
will at least teach us, if it does not also smite us ; 
but as God sometimes lets a man go on in sin and 
does not punish him, so does conscience ; but in 
this case, unless the man be smitten and awakened 
before he dies, both God and the conscience re- 
serve their wrath to be inflicted in hell.' * 

The universal existence of this faculty is 
strongly asserted in the sacred volume. Thus, 
the apostle Paul directly refers to it, when he 
says of the heathen, that they, " having not the 
law, are a law unto themselves; which shew the 
work of the law written in their hearts, their con- 
science also bearing witness, and their thoughts 
the meanwhile accusing or else excusing one ano- 
ther."? From which language, used respecting 
persons entirely ignorant of the written law of 
God, it is plain, that independently of all revela- 
tion, God " has not left himself without witness" 
in the heart of man, that he has erected a tribunal 
there to which the man himself is constantly 
amenable ; and that, whatever darkness may have 
obscured, or whatever degree of guilt may have 
benumbed and hardened the conscience, the faculty 
itself exists, and exists for the most important 
purposes. 

1 Works, Vol. xi. p. 373. 2 Rom. ii. 14, 15. 
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They fight against the cause they wish to serve, 
who, iQ order to vindicate the authority and to 
prove the value of divine revelation, would either 
deny the existence of this moral principle, or 
reduce it to insignificance.^ They asuiil the very 
principle to which all the authoritative appeals of 
the divine record are directly made. What are 
the solemn expostulations, warnings, and threat- 
enings of God*s word, but so many appeals to 
conscience? What mean such exhortations as 
these, if man has no faculty to which they can be 
addressed : '' Come, now, and let us reason toge- 
ther, saith the Lord: though your sins be as 
scarlet, they shall be white as snow ; though they 
be red like crimson, they shall be as wool."- 
" Repent and turn yourselves from all your trans- 
gressions ; so iniquity shall not be your ruin" ?' 
What could the Saviour himself intend, if he did 
not presuppose the existence of conscience, when 
he asked, " Why even of yourselves judge ye not 
what is right ? " ♦ His language, even to the most 
abandoned of mankind, always implies the exist- 
ence of an internal monitor, which takes the side 
of truth, however far the individual himself may 
have wandered from the path which it prescribes. 
Take away conscience, then, and you render the 

^ The writer cannot but think, that the whole of a very learned 
treatifie, proceeding from the best motives, and containing, on colla- 
teral subjects, much valuable information, is likely to mislead the 
reader, on this particular argument He refers to Ellis^s * Knowledge 
of Divine Things not from Reason or Nature/ 

.^ Isaiah i. 18. 3 Ezek. xviii. 30. * Luke xii. .57. 
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Bible a powerless book, proceeding upon wrong 
assumptions respecting the nature of the beings 
for whom it was written. God, who formed man, 
made him a meet subject for his own immutable 
truth to work upon, by endowing him with the 
faculty of conscience ; and when the lapsed con- 
dition of mankind rendered a written revelation 
necessary, he knew how exactly to adapt that 
revelation to this faculty. 



CHAPTER II. 

ON THE OFFICES OF CONSCIENCE. 

General enmneiation of the officeB of conscience. — Its first office is 
instractive. — Moral qaestions, and those only form the topics of its 
teaching. — ^There is a rea^ distinction between right and wrong. — 
Lockers argoment against innate moral principles — answered from 
Whewell, Chalmers, and Sedgwick. — ^The uniformity of moral judg- 
ments proves conscience a suitable guide on moral questions. — Con- 
science does not supersede the necessity of revelation. — Nor of the 
influence of the Holy Spirit. — Yet necessary to the efficacy of both. 
— Principal subjects on which conscience gives instruction enume- 
rated. 

Having shewn that conscience exists in all men, 
as an essential part of their nature, the next in- 
quiry of importance relates to the peculiar offices 
or duties it has to discharge. 
The offices of conscience are, 

I. To instruct us in questions connected with 
moral duty. 

II. To enforce its instructions by authoritative 
commands. 

III. To approve or disapprove our conduct, and 
judicially to acquit or condemn, to reward or 
punish. 

B 5 
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I. The first paxt of the office of conscience is 
instructive, yet its' instructions are confined to 
lessons of one class. Being a moral faculty, it is 
conversant only with moral topics. It leaves im- 
touched the whole range Of merely intellectual 
inquiries, and confines itself to the simple investi- 
gation of what is emphatically called ' right and 
wrong,' moral good and evil, duty and sin. These 
are the distinctions which conscience recognizes, 
and respecting which alone it conveys its instruc- 
tions. This is " the law written on the heart,^ to 
which St. Paul refers in the passage already 
quoted. There is an essential distinction between 
rectitude and iniquity, which is universally recog- 
nized, notwithstanding all the confusion intro- 
duced into ethical inquiries, by the attempts which 
have been made to trace moral sentiments to 
selfish feelings, or altogether to deny the exist- 
ence of them, as original parts of our mental 
constitution. Locke contends that there can be 
no innate moral principles, because many things 
deemed flagrant ofiences against morality by some 
nations, are suffered to pass without censure, if 
they are not even applauded, by others ; and, to 
prove his point, introduces a string of enormities 
practised among savage tribes, most revolting to 
all our moral feelings. But to what does this 
evidence really amount ? Had he brought forward 
whole nations who deny that the earth is a globe, 
because they cannot comprehend the arguments 
which prove it to be one, would this fact prove 
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that there were no common principles of reason- 
ing in the human mind? Would it shew that 
reason in Sir Isaac Newton was an essentially 
different faculty from reason in a savage ? * The 
ofit^repeated argument against the existence of a 
moral faculty, drawn from vile practices and mon- 
strous opinions of savage or corrupted man, is of 
no more weight than it would be to urge, that 
because rude and barbarous tribes do not know, 
or do not assent to, the complex and recondite 
truths which we here teach concerning figure and 
number, — that therefore the human mind contains 
no fEiculty by which such doctrines can be inde- 
pendently known/ ^ 
If, then, fundamental errors in reasoning form 

' Whewell's Foundations of Morals, p. 42. See also Dr. S. Clarice'u 
' Evidence of Natural and Revealed Religion,' p. 50. His words are : 
*' There is but one thing, that I am sensible of, which can here with 
any colour be objected against what has been hitherto said, concern- 
ing the necessity of the mind's giving its assent to the eternal law of 
righteousness: and that is, the total ignoranM^ which some whole 
natimis are reported to lie under, of the nature and force of these 
moral obligations. The matter of jG&ct is not very true : but if it was, 
'tis certain there are more nations and people totally ignorant of the 
plainest mathematical truths ; and yet these truths are such, to which 
the mind cannot but give its assent necessarily and imavoidably, as 
soon as they are distinctly proposed to it. All that this objection 
proves, therefore, supposing the matter of it to be true, is only this : 
not that the mind of man can ever dissent firom the rule of right; 
much less, that there is no necessary difference in nature between 
moral good and evil, any more than it proves that there are no neces- 
sary proportions of numbers, lines, or figures ; but this it proves only, 
that men have great need to be taught and instructed in some very 
plain and easy, as well as certain truths ; and if they be important 
truths, that then men have need to have them frequently inculcated 
and strongly enforced upon them.' 
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no argument against the existence of the rational 
faculty in uneducated minds, and are of no avail 
to render disputable the firm and stable truths of 
natural science, so neither will the erroneous moral 
judgments of savages — ^supposing them greater 
than they are — ^form any argument against the 
existence of that moral principle in man by which 
they are pronounced, or against the immutable 
laws on which they are founded. 

Dr. Chalmers reasons forcibly on this subject. 
The apparent diversity of moral judgments among 
men, is, he says, * partly reducible into the blind- 
ing, or, at least, the distorting effect of passion 
and interest, which sometimes are powerful enough 
to obscure our perception, even of mathematical 
and historical truths, as well as of moral distinc- 
tions ; and without therefore affecting the sta- 
bility of either.' .... * In all such cases it is of 
capital importance to distinguish between the real 
character of any criminal action, when looked to 
calmly, comprehensively, and fully ; and what that 
is in the action which the perpetrator singles out 
and fastens upon as his plea, when he is either 
defending it to others, or reconciling it to his own 
conscience. In as far as he knows the deed to be 
incapable of vindication, and yet rushes on the 
performance of it, there is but delinquency of 
conduct incurred, not a diversity of moral judg- 
ment ; nor does conscience in this case at all 
betray any caprice or uncertainty in her deci- 
sions.' .... * Two men may differ as to the moral 
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character of an action, but if each is resting the 
support of his own view on a different principle 
from the other, there may still be a perfect uni- 
formity of moral sentiment between them. They 
own the authority of the same laws, they only 
disagree in the application of them.' ^ * The con- 
sciences of all would come forth with the same 
moral decision, were all equally enlightened in the 
circumstances, or in the essential relations and 
consequences of the deed in question; and what is 
just as essential to this uniformity of judgment, 
were all viewing it fairly as well as fully.'* * It 
is this which explains the moral peculiarities of 
different nations. It is not, that justice, humanity 
and gratitude, are not the canonized virtues of 
every region ; or that falsehood, cruelty and fraud 
would hot in their abstract and unassociated 
nakedness, be viewed as the objects of moral 
antipathy and rebuke. It is, that in one and the 
same material action, when looked to in all the 
lights of which, whether in reality or by the 
power of imagination, it is susceptible, various, 
Q^y* opposite moral characteristics may be blen- 
ded ; and that while one people look to the good 
only without the evil, another may look to the 
evil only without the good.' ^ He illustrates his 
position by reference to the public honours and 
approval with which theft was marked in Sparta. 
' It was not because theft itself was reckoned a 

» Chalmers' Works, vol. i. p. 33^-341. « Ibid p. 342. 

» Ibid p. 344. 
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good thing, but because patriotism, and dexterity, 
and those services by which the interests of patri- 
otism might be supported, were reckoned to be 
good things.' And he adds, ' When the natives 
of Hindostan assemble with delight around the 
agonies of a human sacrifice, it is not because 
they hold it good to rejoice in a spectacle of pain, 
but because they hold it good to rejoice in a spec- 
tacle of heroic devotion to the memory of the 
dead/ This reasoning appears irresistible, and 
we may safely adopt his conclusion that * con- 
science is found to speak the same language ; nor 
to the remotest ends of the world is there a coim- 
try or an island, where the same uniform and 
consistent voice is not heard from her.' 

* Another great fault,' observes Professor Sedg- 
wick, * in the Essay of Locke, (involved I think 
in his very system, which looking only to the 
functions of the soul, forgets its innate capacities,) 
is its omission of the faculties of moral judgment. 
That such faculties exist, is proved by the sense 
of shame in a child, by the natural feelings of 
manhood, by the language of every country, and 
the code of every nation ; and lastly by the word 
of God, which speaks of conscience not as a word 
of convention, a mere creation of the social system, 
but as something implanted in our bosoms by the 
hand of our Maker, to preside there, and pass 
judgment on our actions.' .... * Let it not be 
said, that our moral sentiments are superinduced 
by seeing and tracing the consequences of crime. 
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The assertion is not true. The early sense of 
shame comes before such traces of thought, and is 
not therefore caused by them ; and millions in all 
ages of the world have grown up, as social beings 
and moral agents, amenable to the laws of God 
and man, who never traced, or thought of tracing 
the consequences of their actions, nor ever re- 
ferred them to any standard of utility. Nor let it 
be said that the moral sense comes of mere teach- 
ing, — ^that right and wrong pass as mere words, first 
firom the lips of the mother to the child, and then 
from man to man ; and that we grow up with 
moral judgment, gradually ingrafted in us firom 
without, by the long-heard lessons of praise and 
blame, by the experience of fitness, or the sanc- 
tions of the law. 1 repeat that the statement is 
not true, that our moral perceptions show them- 
selves in any such order as this. The question is 
one of feeUng, and the moral feelings are often 
strongest in very early life, before moral rules or 
legal sanctions have once been thought of. Again, 
what are we to understand by teaching ? Teach- 
ing implies capacity ; one can be of no use without 
the other. A faculty of the soul may be called 
forth, brought to light and matured, but cannot 
be created, any more than we can create a new 
particle of matter, or invent a new law of 
nature.' * 

The length of these quotations will be excused, 

1 Sedgwick on the Studies of the Umvenity, p. 53. 
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because of their important bearing upon the office 
of conscience as an instructor on moral duties. 
For if there be certain and fixed principles of 
morals which command universal assent wherever 
they are fully known^ then, as in all questions of 
reasonings we have sure ground on which to pro- 
ceed. Whereas, if there be no such fixed princi- 
ples, minds can never, by any means, be brought 
to a£^reement on moral subjects. The standard 
beini variable, the judgmeits must be variable 
too. And every man becomes a ' law unto him- 
self,* in a manner so pecuhar, that he can neither 
judge of the conduct of others, or have his own 
conduct submitted to their judgment. It is mani- 
fest, that in such circumstances, conscience could 
be of no use whatever, in the direction of con- 
duct. But with a standard of judgment which is 
immutable, and a faculty formed to estimate 
actions by that standard, we may justly infer, that 
as the clouds of ignorance roll away before the ad- 
vancing light of truth, conscience will become 
more intelligent, and in every way more competent 
to fulfil its office as a guide of human life. 

These remarks are not intended to set the light 
of conscience above the light oJ xevelation. We 
speak only of the inward faculty by irhich revela- 
tion is rightly used. And we have only need to 
look at the heathen world, in the period of its 
highest intellectual glory, in order to ascertain the 
truth of the affiscting picture which St. Paul 
draws of it, in the first and second chapters of the 
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episde to the Romans. But if revelation be the 
sun of the moral world, conscience is the eye 
which beholds and uses its light. Neither would 
we represent the mind of man as independent of 
that divine and spiritual influence, which the 
Holy Scriptures teach us is essential to our true illu- 
mination and to our everlasting welfare. But what 
we contend for is, that if the Spirit of God be the 
life of the soul, yet conscience is the faculty which 
it awakens, quickens, and inspires. 

Were it not for conscience, the word of God 
might be addressed to stones or to irrational 
animals, as effectually as to men ; the light might 
shine on beings destitute of the power of sight, 
with as much reason as the influences of the Spirit 
be imparted to the human mind. 

To advert to those subjects respecting which 
conscience imparts instruction, we may speak of 
the testimony it bears to the existence and the cha- 
racter of God, the intimations it gives respecting 
our relation to him, and the various classes of 
duties, personal and social, which it unfolds and 
explains. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE OFFICE OF CONSCIENCE AS AN INSTRUCTOR. 

The teBtimony of conscience to the being and character of Ood. — It 
refers us to a Superior Power. — Pearson. — Chamocke. — The cha- 
racter of God inferred from his works. — He would not give his 
creatures a moral role at variance with his own standard of judg- 
ing. — Nor would he have made a revelation which speaks of his 
own moral perfections, if they differed in kind from those which 
bear the same names among men. Wheweirs argument from 
Rom. i. 20. The testimony of conscience to the relation we bear 
to God, and the duties we owe him. — We owe him reverence, con- 
fidence, obedience, religious worship. — Necessity of the Scriptures, 
and of atonement. 

We begin then with the highest and most import- 
ant subject on which the human mind is capable 
of receiving instruction — that which is the foim- 
dation of all religion, which alone invests the life 
of man with deep, solemn, and everlasting interest 
— when we assert — 

I. TTiat conscience bears witness to the existence 
and the character of God. 

It proclaims with a voice not to be mistaken, 
its own original, and points upward, as by an 
instinctive impulse, to its source. What means 
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the awe which rests upon conscience if it does not 
refer to a Superior Power? If man were the 
mere child of accident, the product of chance, 
amenable to no law, under obligation to no 
governor, at liberty to act entirely as he pleased, 
would he ever feel the stings of conscience ? If 
he were his own master, then it would be right 
that he should please himself; and if he were 
bound by social ties to other men, then it would 
be right that he should seek the common good. 
Reason might instruct him so far ; but he is evi- 
dently imder the influence of another kind of power. 
Were he able to perpetrate crimes which none 
should see and know, he still could not escape the 
inward monitor which refers him to a higher tri- 
bunal, and says, "Verily there is a God that 
judgeth in the earth ! " 

* Every particular person,' says Bishop Pearson, 
' hath a particular remembrancer in himself, as a 
sufficient testimony of his Creator, Lord, and 
Judge. We know there is a great force of con- 
science in all men — they feel a comfort in those 
virtuous actions which they find themselves to 
have wrought according to their rule, — a strong and 
secret remorse for all vicious acts and impious 
machinations. Nay, those who strive most to deny 
a God, and to obliterate all sense of divinity out 
of their own souls, have not been least sensible of 
this remembrancer in their breasts. If it be a truth, 
— as the testimonies of the wisest writers of most 
different persuasions, and experience of all sorts 
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of persons of most diflferent inclinations, do agree, — •' 
that the remorse of conscience can never be obli- 
terated, then it rather proveth than supposeth 
an opinion of a divinity ; and that man which 
most peremptorily denieth God's existence, is 
the greatest argument himself that, there is a 
God. Let Caligula profess himself an atheist, 
and with that profession hide his head, or run 
under his bed when the thunder strikes his ears, 
and lightning flashes in his eyes ; those terrible 
works of nature put him in mind of the power, 
and his own guilt of the justice of God ; whom 
while in his wilful opinion he weakly denieth, in 
his involuntary action he strongly asserteth. So 
that a Deity will either be granted or extorted ; 
and where it is not acknowledged, it will be mani- 
fested. Only, unhappy is that man who denies 
him to himself and proves him to others; who 
will not acknowledge his existence of whose power 
he cannot be ignorant. ^ 

The force of the following reasoning is also 
obvious — * I find something within me that directs 
me to such actions, contrary to my sensitive appe- 
tite, there must be something above me therefore, 
that put this principle into man's nature. If there 
were no Superior, I should be the supreme judge 
of good and evil ; were I the Lord of that law 
which doth oblige me, I should find no contradic- 
tion within myself between reason and appetite.'^ 

1 Pearson on the Creed. Art I. 
s Chamocke on the Attributes, p. 34. London, 1682. 
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Again, * If there were no God, conscience were 
useless ; the operations of it would have no foun- 
dation, if there were not an eye to take notice, a 
hand to punish or reward the action.' * There is 
no surer evidence in nature, that there is a God, 
than that every man hath a natural principle in 
him, which continually cites him before God, and 
puts him in mind of him, and makes him one way 
or other fear him, and reflect upon him whether 
he will or no. A man has less power over his 
conscience than over any other faculty. He may 
choose whether he will exercise his understanding 
about, or move his will to such an object, but he 
hath no such authority over his conscience; he 
cannot limit it, or cause it to cease from acting or 
reflecting ; and therefore both that and the law 
about which it acts, are settled by some supreme 
authority in the mind of man, and this is God.' ^ 

The testimony which conscience bears to the 
divine perfections may be stated in the words of 
the same powerful writer from whom these ex- 
tracts are taken. * The accusations of conscience 
evidence the omniscience and the holiness of God ; 
the terrors of conscience, the justice of God; the 
approbations of conscience, the goodness of God.' 
But the argument may be further unfolded. Being 
convinced of the existence of God, and knowing 
that we are the workmanship of his hands, it can- 
not escape observation, that most decisive infer- 

^ Chamocke on the Attributes, p. 36. 
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ences respecting the character of the Creator are 
to be drawn from the nature and constitution of 
the creatures he has formed. Can it be imagined 
that, when he endowed man with a faculty which 
should pronounce on the questions of right and 
wrong, the standard of judgment should be diverse 
from that by which his own holy' mind was 
directed? Can we suppose that justice and truth, 
goodness and love, should be names for qualities 
in man different from, or perhaps opposed to, those 
qualities in himself which bear the same venerated 
names? Is it possible that he should create a 
moral nature so utterly incongruous with his 
own?' 

But even on the supposition that the mind 
were unable to pronounce decisively on the ques- 
tion in this form, we may ask. Could God, in his 
revelation of his will to man, have called himself, 
as he does, a God of truth, of holiness, of love, if 
these qualities in us were not the counterpart of 
the same qualities in himself? This would have 
been to deceive his creatures without affording 
them the possibility of detecting the illusion, a 
supposition never to be entertained for a moment 
respecting him " who cannot lie." 

The forcible and original observations of Profess- 
or Whewell, in his first sermon on the ' Foundations 
of Morals,' bear too closely upon the question 
before us, to be passed over. His text is Rom. 

* See Turton'B Natural Theology, p. 84. 
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i. 20. " For the invisible things of him from the 
creation of the world are clearly seen, being imder* 
stood by the things that are made^ even his eter- 
nal power and Godhead, so that they are without 
excuse/' After remarking that these expressions 
taken alone, might seem to refer to the omnipo* 
tence, immensity, and wisdom of God, as seen in 
the visible creation, he adds, * But yet a little 
reflection will show us, that something more 
than this was in the apostle's mind. It was 
not alone the power and skill of a divine arti- 
ficer, which he held to be discernible in the con- 
stitution of the created world, but the holiness 
of a divine lawgiver, the justice of a divine judge. 
For his purpose in the argument which the text 
conveys, was to show that the pretended teachers 
and sages of the world, up to the time of Chris- 
tianity, were " Without excuse," in. the degrading 
representations of the deity which they devised, 
or at least countenanced. And the monstrous 
and abominable character of these perversions, 
consisted in a denial of the goodness^ and purity j 
and righteousness of the divine nature, far more 
than in a mere limitation of his power and wisdom.'^ 
That this is a just, though new interpretation of 
the apostle's language, and a correct representa- 
tion of his real argument, will scarcely be doubted, 
after a careful perusal of that portion of the chap- 
ter which immediately follows. The charges which 

1 Foundations of Morals, p. 17. 
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the sacred writer brings against the moralists of 
antiquity, are much more forcibly levelled against 
their perverted conceptions of the moral than of 
the natural perfections of God, And where was 
the justice of this charge, unless the accused had 
possessed the means of becoming acquainted with 
God's moral character ? That they did possess 
them is evidently implied in the reasoning of the 
apostle. * The question/ however * occurs, in 
what part of the creation do we find this manifes- 
tation of those attributes of the eternal Godhead, 
on which the apostle thus argues ? It cannot be 
in the m6re world of matter, or even of irrational 
life. Stones and trees speak not to us of the 
righteousness of their artificer. Brutes as well as 
men, are wonderfully made, and show forth the 
wisdom and skill of him who formed them, but 
they suggest nothing as to a moral author of the 
world.' .... * If we pursue our way along the 
apostle's argument, we have not far to seek for 
that which we thus require. As we advance in the 
next chapter, we find him telling us clearly, that 
the heathen which have not the revealed law of 
God, have a corresponding law written in their 
hearts; that they are created with a conscience 
which bears witness to this law; that their thoughts 
accuse or excuse them in conformity with it ; and 
therefore it is, that he concludes (in the third 
chapter of this epistle,) that all. Gentile and Jew, 
are under sin.' .... * There is a world within the 
heart of man, as well as a world without. There 
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are in the mind internal powers, a natural bearing 
of parts, a fixed constitution, which are most 
important works of our Maker's hand, and which 
demand our most serious consideration/ • • • • 
* Surely God appears in far greater majesty when 
we view him as the ruler and lawgiver of the 
moral vrorld, than when we contemplate the earth 
as his footstool, and the sky as his canopy. He 
sits enthroned, not only among clouds and light- 
nings, stars and planets; but also in the vnder 
and deeper world of thought and v^ill, of passion 
and action, his government is felt, his strength and 
wisdom are seen. There he has not only a throne, 
but a sanctuary. He has erected a tribunal in 
the human heart, so that though a man may do 
evil, he cannot knowingly approve it. On this 
tribunal, on this sanctuary we may well look vnth 
reverence ; and as we read the sublime lesson of a 
great and wise God, in the vride page of the ex- 
ternal world, we decypher in the moral constitu- 
tion of man, a testimony no less significant, and 
even more touching and solemn, of his hoh'ness 
and righteousness, his love of good and hatred of 
iniquity.' ^ 

II. While conscience conveys to us instructive 
lessons respecting the being and character of God, 
it cannot fail to apprize us, in many important 
particulars, of our relation to Him^ and of the 
solemn obligations which that relation involves. 

^ Foundations of Morals, p. 19. 
* n)id p. 21. See also Chalmers* WoriLs, Vol I. p. 32a 
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With the same emphasis of argument by which 
it inculcates the existence of God, does it also 
inculcate lessons of humble reverence, of entire 
dependence, of absolute subjection to his autho- 
rity and obedience to his will. 

The language of conscience in reference to the 
supreme Being is, ^* It is he that hath made us, 
and not we ourselves, we are his people and the 
sheep of his pasture." That constant reference to 
him " in whom we live, and move, and have our 
being," which an enlightened conscience would 
dictate, cannot fail to produce the most solemn and 
reverential awe of the divine majesty. When we 
behold him wielding at will the mighty, the subtle, 
and the complicated world of mind — directing or 
overruling, prompting or restraining, prospering or 
thwarting the thoughts and purposes of man, and 
governing, as easily as he moves the masses which 
compose the material universe, those intellectual 
elements, whose operations seem to us regulated 
by no laws, and reducible to no definite system of 
administration, we must confess that ^'God is. 
greatly to be feared in the assembly of the saints, 
and to be had in reverence by all them that are 
about him ! " We cannot possess a deep con- 
sciousness of what God is in himself, and of what 
he is to us, without being solemnly afiected with 
the consideration of his greatness and our own 
meanness, and when thus affected, we no longer 
wonder at the awe which rested on the spirit of 
, Job and compelled him to exclaim ; " I have heard 
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of thee by the hearing of the ear, but now mine 
eye seeth thee; wherefore I abhor myself and 
repent in dust and ashes ! " 

Yet awe is not the only practical lesson which 
conscience enjoins on us in reference to God. It 
teaches us to regard ourselves as standing not only 
in the relation of creatures to their Creator — 
feeble creatures to an omnipotent Creator — but 
also in that of children to their parent, dependent 
children to a parent whose hand is able, and whose 
heart is disposed to supply all their wants. Entire 
dependence on him as the author of all our bless- 
ings, — as the boundless ocean which feeds all the 
springs of life and enjoyment, as "the God of the 
spirits of all flesh," without whom " we can do 
nothing,** and " from whom all good things do 
come,"— this imreserved dependence on a God of 
inflnite power, wisdom, and goodness, is what 
conscience, when suffered to speak, when free from 
ignorance, illusion, and prejudice, when rightly 
exercising its important functions, most decisively 
enjoins. When those delusive objects of confi- 
dence which too often withdraw the heart from 
God, stand arrayed in all their tinselled glory 
before the imagination, and invite our attachment 
and our trust, how often does conscience interpose, 
and directing our eyes heavenward, pronounce in 
our ears the affecting remonstrance, " Is not he 
thy Father that hath bought thee ? hath he not 
made thee and established thee ? " ^ * Wilt thou 

^ Deut. zzzii. 6. 
C 2 
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lean on a bruised reed rather than on omnipo- 
tence ? Wilt thou believe an earthlyi and cast a 
look of cold distrust upon a heavenly fiiend? 
Shall all thy dependence be on an arm of flesh, 
and wilt thou refuse to confide in that arm which 
is alike sufficient to protect and to destroy the 
universe of created things ? ' Surely conscience 
would prompt us to acknowledge God as the 
supreme object of our confidence, and to say, 
" Now, O Lord, thou art our Father ; we are the 
clay and thou our potter ; and we all are the work 
of thy hand." * For, let it be observed, that the 
dependence of man upon his God, is intimately 
connected with absolute subjection to the autho- 
rity, and obedience to the will of heaven. It is 
said of creatures beneath man in the scale of 
being — "These all wait upon thee, that thou 
may est give them their meat in due season. That 
thou givest them, they gather ; thou openest thine 
hand, they are filled with good." * But this wait- 
ing is not the waiting of voluntary subjection to 
the authority, nor of cheerful obedience to the 
will of the Great Giver. Man alone is capable 
of such waiting upon God ; and conscience tells 
him that it is his first, his highest duty to yield 
himself with all his powers, a willing sacrifice to 
God, and thus to fulfil the only ** reasonable 
service" of an intelligent and accountable crea- 
ture. By absolute subjection to divine authority, 

^ Isaiah Iziv. 8. > Psalm civ. 27, 28. 
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is meant that wUch admits of no rival claim, 
which refuses to acknowledge any other Mas- 
ter than God, and which declines no service 
he enjoins, shrinks from no sacrifice he requires, 
murmurs at no suffering he inflicts or permits. 
The reasonableness of such conduct is easily 
proved; the duty of practising it is clearly pointed 
out by conscience ; but how to reach the mark, is 
a question which neither reason nor conscience is 
able to solve. Both may afford some general in- 
dications of duty ; but when the question is asked, 
* What is the will of God V they find themselves, 
after a few hesitating steps, involved in perplexi- 
ties they cannot unravel, and in mists they cannot 
penetrate. They become convinced, perhaps after 
many ineffectual efforts, of their own ignorance 
and insufiidency, as guides of human life, and 
rather implore light than attempt to give it. The 
most rational wish of reason and of conscience 
is for a divine light to direct their course ; and 
thus, what is called natural religion, as if conscious 
of its own incompetency, pants for a revela- 
tion to solve its doubts, to explain its difiiculties, 
and to sanction and enforce its rightful claims. 
Thus do the well-founded anxieties of conscience 
prepare the mind to hail the rising beams of sacred 
light, to welcome the communications of heavenly 
wisdom, and to rejoice in that word of infalhble 
truth which leads, by no dubious and uncertain 
path, to regions of perfect purity and everlasting 
enjoyment. The weary mind, exhausted with the 
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toils of an arduous and unsatisfactory search of 
truth, finds at last repose in the certainties of the 
divine record; and contrasting its present peaxse 
with its previous disquietude, raises a grateful 
look towards heaven, and says, '^ Thy word is a 
lamp unto my feet and a light unto my path.** 

From what has been stated respecting the rela- 
tion in which we stand to God, it will be ^ther 
evident, that conscience suggests and enforces the 
duty of sacred worship. Not only are we to sup- 
pose, that God claims the general homage of reve- 
rential regard, of professed dependence, of cheerfiil 
obedience, — but prior to all expUcit command, — 
conscience would intimate to us, that direct and 
solemn adoration is due to Him who reigns with 
supreme authority both over us and all created 
beings. This conviction has pressed upon the 
minds and directed the devptions, even of the most 
degraded and uninstructed nations of the earth. 
It is true that this devotional feeling has generated 
superstitions and idolatries innumerable. Yet the 
abuse of it proves its existence. Men could not 
be satisfied without an object of worship. Their 
consciences taught them to bow before a superior 
Being ; and so long as the God of the Scriptures 
remained to them " the unknown God,'* they 
chose to bow down to the sun, the moon, the stars, 
and even to stocks and stones, rather than to be 
without some object to whom they might ofier up 
their prayers, express their dependence, and mani- 
fest tbeir sense of obligation. But here, again. 
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we are reminded of the contracted Umits within 
which the teachings of conscience are confined. 
Seldom have men been willing to learn all that 
she could teach ; but even that is little, compared 
with the exigencies which nature feels, and under 
which it groans. Conscience bids us worship God, 
but cannot tell us how. It shews us our disease, 
but not our remedy. It suggests inquiries it can- 
not answer, proposes difficulties it cannot sur- 
mount, and enigmas it cannot solve ; commands 
us to look around for help, and then presents no- 
thing to our view but a boundless waste, or a land 
peopled with enemies. The anxious question 
proposed in the prophecy of Micah comes afiect- 
ingly home to the uninstructed conscience : 
** Wherewith shall I come before the Lord, and 
bow myself before the high God ? Shall I come 
before him with burnt-offerings, and with calves 
of a year old? Will the Lord be pleased with 
thousands of rams, or with ten thousands of rivers 
of oU ? Shall I give my first-born for my trans- 
gression, the fruit of my body for the sin of my 

soul r I 

Conscience can awaken terrors, but not appease 
them ; and in the confusion produced by its soli- 
citude for help, it often proposes methods of deli- 
verance, mortifying indeed to all the feehngs of 
human nature, but neither consonant with the 
benevolence nor commensurate with the justice of 

1 Micah vi. 6, 7. 
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the divine character. Conscience has no power to 
withdraw the veil which hides the mercy of God 
from man; it discerns no Saviour; it sees no 
avenue of hope, by which it may escape from the 
bondage of its own fears. It seems, — as we may 
infer from the passage now quoted — to feel the 
necessity of some atonement, of something which 
may avert the divine displeasure, and conciliate 
the divine regard, of something which may inter- 
pose between it and the object whom it cannot 
but dread ; but what that atonement shall be, 
what that interposing power or virtue to which 
it may look with hope and confidence, it is utterly 
at a loss to discover. ' Shall offerings and burnt- 
offerings be piled upon the altar of sacrifice? 
Shall thousands of rams be presented to the Lord? 
or myriads of rivers of oil be poured out before 
him ? Shall all parental feelings be violated, and 
my first born bleed to avert the righteous indigna- 
tion of heaven ? ' Such are the distressing ques- 
tions which a bewildered conscience may painfully 
revolve, but to which God alone can give the 
satisfying answer. It is true that sacrifice is 
necessary, but not from man. God hath " pro- 
vided himself a lamb for a burnt-offering." And 
the voice of inspiration calls aloud to all sinners ; 
" Behold the Lamb of God which taketh away 
the sin of the world? " These are " the glad- 
tidings of great joy," which angels proclaimed for 
" all people," when they announced the incarna- 
tion of the only begotten Son of God. And for 
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what purpose was this mysterious incarnation, 
" Lo, I come/' is the language of the condescend- 
ing Saviour, " to do thy will, O God ! " I come 
to offer a sacrifice which shall be accepted on be- 
half of men. I come to obey, to suffer, and to 
die for. those who fire without strength, without 
hope, and without salvation. *This great mys- 
tery, that " God was in Christ, reconciling the 
world unto himself; " this, and this alone gives 
us such a view of our condition, as can at once 
satisfy the judgment of our reason, and the aspira- 
tion of our hopes. This alone answers alike to 
the awful voice of conscience, and the vehement 
cravings of our hearts. This alone preserves in- 
violate the majesty of the divine law, while it 
allows us to look for pardon and support — ^yea, 
even for peace and blessedness. The knot which 
appeared so inextricable is untied ; the questions 
which appeared unanswerable have received am- 
ple, full, and sufficient answer. And, as in the 
riddle of old, " out of the strong comes forth 
sweetness ; " — out of the severity of the law, and 
the inflexible rigour of its requirements, comes 
forth the great manifestation of the divine love, 
and the inestimable privilege of man.' . . . ' The 
view of our condition given us by the revelation 
of God, confirms and enforces the representations 
of our natural reason; while it adds truths of 
vast moment, of which reason could never have 
opened a glimpse ; and dissolves overwhelming 
difficulties, under the weight of which reason 

C 5 
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must have sunk. All that is gathered by the 
operation of our natural faculties ; — our persuasion 
that vice is a violation of the constitution of our 
nature; — that God is just and holy; — that to 
obey him, and look for his favour is the true pur- 
pose of our being ; — ^all this, his revealed word 
tells us more clearly and loudly, than his voice 
within us had told before. These doctrines 
are repeated to us from heaven, in far more 
solemn and emphatic terms than those which 
earth could utter. The mutterings and groan- 
ings of conscience were but the boding sounds 
which preceded-the thunder of God's condemna- 
tion and the storm of his vengeance. The fatal 
and monstrous nature of sin is shown by no less a 
catastrophe than this, that it rends asunder for a 
time the divine constitution of the universe* 
The holiness of God is written in characters of 
flame, which stand forth amid the darkness of the 
crucifixion ; and man learns that the whole period 
of the existence of his race upon earth, is but just 
sufficient for the unfolding of a dispensation, 
which may bring him back from the gates of hell, 
to the footstool of the throne of grace.'* 

^ Whewell^s Fonnd. of Mor. 65. An affecting and eloquent pas- 
sage to the same effect, may be found in the first edition of Smithes 
Theory of Moral Sentiments, p. 203 — 206 ; but alas ! advancing years, 
instead of confirming, seemed to shake the conviction of the writer^s 
earlier judgment, and perhaps it is to be ascribed to the injurious 
influence of intimacy with Hume, that in the subsequent editions the 
passage is entirely dropped. The reader who has not access to the 
first edition of Smithes work, may find the passage alluded to, given 
at length in Chalmers* Works, Vol. ii. p. 403. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE OFFICE OF CONSCIENCE AS AN INSTRUCTOR 

CONTINUED. 

It instructs ns in our duty to ourselyes and others, not fiiUy, yet 
clearly. Formation of habits — subjugation of passions. The drunk- 
ard. First whisperings of conscience to be regarded. It does not 
forbid us to seek our own happiness— directs us to distinguish be- 
tween momentary gratification and real enjoyment — teaches that 
morality is necessary, but not sufficient for happiness — ^raises the 
thoughts to God — enforces the duties we owe to others — ^regulates 
our social and other affections — enjoins us to seek the present, but 
much more the eternal welfare of mankind. 

From the duties we owe to God, the transition is 
natural to those we owe to man, first to ourselves, 
then to others. And we shall perceive that the 
voice within speaks clearly and strongly on both 
these classes of moral obligations. 

Human life is filled with a succession of thoughts 
and actions, respecting which it is hardly correct 
to say, even of the smallest and most insignificant 
of them, that they have no moral property. Good 
or evil is stamped upon every thought we indulge, 
and upon every voluntary act we do. It requires 
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however, a purer and stronger light than that of 
conscience, to explain to us the boundless field of 
moral duty which such a view of our condition 
suggests to our contemplation. That minute 
regulation of all the springs, of thought and will, 
of desire and appetite, of emotion and sentiment, 
which the Scriptures demand, though not adverse 
to the instructions of conscience, is yet above 
them ; and therefore our inward teacher needs 
herself to be taught, before she is qualified to 
conduct our inquiries on a subject so intricate. 
Still she traces the great outlines of duty, with no 
uncertain hand. She teaches us the necessity of a 
diUgent and careful formation of our character and 
habits— of vigilant self-government— of maintaining 
the just balance of all our passions, appetites, and 
desires. She admonishes us to prefer our interest 
to our pleasure, and our duty to our interest. 
She does not deny to the various passions and 
appetites, the gratification of their reasonable de- 
mands, but she tells us, that these are the lowest, 
though they may often be the strongest principles 
of our nature ; and that therefore when exceeding 
their due bounds, they must be resisted with a 
firmness proportioned to their vehemence. Thus 
the conscience of the drunkard, for instance, will 
often admonish him that he ought not to yield to 
the shameful propensity which is bringing on him 
the loss of health and peace, of life and property, 
which is degrading him below the brute, which 
renders intellect first the slave, then the sacrifice 
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of passion, which exposes him to the contempt of 
many and to the just indignation of a holy Ood. 
He knows that it is no valid excuse, to allege that 
his appetite is too strong for his reason ; that his 
inferior principles have the mastery over the supe- 
rior, and that he cannot gain the victory over his 
insatiable appetite. He may indeed return again 
and again to his evil way, but he cannot do it 
without acting in direct opposition to the clearest 
and most unhesitating dictate of conscience. 

Cases like this, shew the necessity of giving an 
early and severe attention to our moral habits, of 
listening to the first and gentlest whisperings of 
conscience, and of forming our character upon 
them, uninfluenced by the solicitations of pleasure, 
or the cravings of appetite. Where conscience is 
permitted to speak freely, and where her counsel 
is immediately acted on, her lessons will become 
practical principles of conduct, which being once 
fixed and rendered habitual, will bar the avenues 
of the heart against many of those temptations by 
which mankind are so easily seduced and over- 
come. 

But does conscience forbid us to seek our own 
happiness ? Does she set her ban and interdict 
upon all enjoyment ? Does she drive us out of 
the world, to sigh in solitude over pleasures which 
we may not taste ? Many have put this construc- 
tion on her language, but it is the reverse of her 
real meaning. She teaches us tjo '' deny ourselves 
ungodliness and worldly lusts, and to live soberly. 
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righteously, and godly in this present world ; " but 
she forbids no real, soUd pleasure. On the other 
hand, she directs us, diligently to seek our own 
happiness ; she takes us by the hand, and leads us 
in the search ; and where she can no longer lead, 
she points us to a higher and holier conductor. 

In all that relates to the present life, her counsel 
is to distinguish between momentary gratification 
and real happiness, to aim at the latter, and to 
disregard the former ; to set a high price on every 
thing which may tend to cultivate the imderstand- 
ing> and a still higher on everything which will 
improve the heart ; to cherish kindly dispositions, 
were it only for the comfort and repose they secure 
to the mind in which they reign, and to repress 
all opposite tempers, were it merely to avoid the 
inward hell which they create ; she yields her deci- 
sive testimony that morality is essential to human 
happiness ; and her testimony is scarcely less 
decisive, that though essential, it is not sufficient. 
She not only warns us that the soul can find no 
rest or security on the stormy sea of passion, in 
the vortex of dissipation, or among the rocks and 
shoals that lie beneath the glassy surface of the 
smiling deep, when it tempts the unheeding youth 
to launch his little bark upon its treacherous 
wave ; but she fixes — at least on the thoughtful 
mind — the deep impression, that something more 
than a suitable adjustment of all the moral feelings 
to our present condition in the world, is absolutely 
necessary to genuine repose and satis&ction. The 
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happiness of the mind must consist in the right 
application of its highest faculties. And can that 
be a right application of them, which omits all 
habitual reference to their great Author^ or which 
&ils to look towards Him as the object of supreme 
regard, and the source of purest joy ? Con- 
science answers. No ! She assures us that the 
soul without Grod, without religion, without holi- 
ness, is degraded and lost; is a stranger to 
inward peace ; is a foe to its own best interests. 
And therefore, were our views bounded by that 
selfishness which entirely precludes all generous 
and disinterested sentiment, we should still even, 
within this narrow circle, hear the voice of con- 
science saying to us: '^ Acquaint thyself with 
God, and be at peace ; thereby good shall come 
unto thee."* 

But our own individual happiness is not the 
focus in which all the rays of duty are concen- 
trated. They are diffused far and wide through 
all the human family. Let us therefore listen to 
the instructions of our conscience respecting the 
duties we owe to others. There are, as Butler 
observes, the same indications in human nature, 
* that we were made for society, and to do good 
to our fellow-creatures, as that we were intended 
to take care of our own life, and health, and pri- 
vate good.' * He then refers to the natural prin- 
ciple of benevolencey which is in some degree to 

* Jobzxii. 21. 
' Works. Vol. II. Sermon I, p. 5.— Ozfoid, 1826. 
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society, what self-love is to the individual^ and 
proceeds ; * If there be in mankind any disposi- 
tion to friendship ; if there be any such thing as 
compassion, for compassion is momentary love; 
if there be any such thing as the paternal or filial 
aflfections; if there be any affection in human 
nature, the object and end of which is the good of 
another ; this is itself benevolepce or the love of 
another.' 

Now conscience is not the source of this bene- 
volence, which is as much a part of our nature, a£i 
the moral faculty itself. But it affords instruction 
respecting the due use and regulation of the bene- 
volent affections. The benevolent feeling for 
instance', of parental affection towards children, 
will sometimes be too strong, and require the 
suggestions of conscience to moderate it, and to 
prevent it becoming disproportionate to the other 
sympathies and sentiments of our nature. Some- 
times it may be too weak, and need the stimulant 
of conscience to raise it to its proper standard ; 
and sometimes it may be undiscriminating and 
partial, producing family disquietudes, with vari-p 
ous other evils ; and then it will require conscience 
to adjust the unequal balance, and to prevent the 
unhappy preponderance of one side of the scale. 

Similar remarks may be made on the subject of 
friendship. Here conscience has to interpose for 
the sake of defining its proper limits, lest on the 
one hand, partiality for the individual should lead 
to the neglect of what is due to the whole species ; 
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and on the other^ lest jealousies and suspicions 
should intervene^ to burst asunder the sacred 
bonds by which kindred spirits are united together. 
Compassion toOj that sacred chord which vibrates 
to the touch of human woe, and pours out its 
notes of sympathy with deep distress^ requires the 
salutary counsel of conscience, first to restrain it 
from excess, then to prevent its sudden cessation. 
Indeed, all the higher and nobler feelings of our 
nature, when uninstructed and unrestrained, are 
liable to confusion and disorder. And therefore 
they continually need the guiding eye and hand of 
conscience ; and hence it often happens, that per* 
sons of most benevolent natural dispositions, be* 
come the occasions of injury rather than of advan- 
tage to the common good. It is easy to perceive 
how an indulgent parent injures the object of his 
too fond affection ; how an injudicious friend flat- 
ters the vices, and aggravates the defects of a 
character which he might perhaps have materially 
improved ; how the moralist who looks with too 
indulgent an eye upon the condition of mankind, 
may, through the exuberance of his kindly feeling, 
leave unscathed the vices of the age, and confirm 
the evils which he ought sedulously to uproot and 
to destroy ; and finally, how the minister, whose 
office it is to fulfil the divine command, " Cry aloud, 
spare not, lift up thy voice like a trumpet, and 
show my people their transgression, and the house 
of Jacob their sins ; " ^ may through a misplaced 

^ laaiah IviiL 1. 
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fear of giving offence^ keep back necessary truths, 
because they are unwelcome, and leave undis- 
turbed, fatal errors and delusions, because their 
hearers " love to have it so." And here it is that 
conscience interferes to correct mistaken appre* 
hensions of duty, and to guide us to a wise and 
sober discipline of our other mental powers. 

Under her direction we shall aim not merely at 
the present and temporal good of our fellow-crea- 
tures, but at their future and everlasting welfare. 
We shall be glad in every way to diminish the 
stream, if we cannot dry up the fountain of human 
misery, and add something, however little, to the 
stock of human happiness. It will give pleasure 
to wipe the &lling tear from the mourner's eye, to 
alleviate the sorrow of the widow's heart, to cast 
the shadow of our protection over the orphan's 
head, to relieve the poor, to sympathize with the 
afflicted, and to vindicate the oppressed. But 
conscience proposes to us a higher task, and shows 
unto us a still '^ more excellent way." It tells us 
that as the servants of God, we axe placed in 
scenes where all around us axe exposed to eternal 
danger, and it demands of us the exertion of all 
our powers, and the use of all our opportunities 
for the sacred purpose of converting " sinners &om 
the error of dieir way," and of thus, instrumen- 
tally, hiding " the multitude of their sins." 
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Tliepiaee wkkh r wwrii m r hniiit MirmrThr rrl^fTpmrm vi thr ititt^ 
Gcnecal cxanmiatkB cf lb«ae poven. Roller's arroBesi. It is 
not tatmf^ te uIishil tkift we ba^ diftrcat &cahi», bat to ■■& 
Ae idatioB m vtick tfey Maad » eaek odicK. Tbe |wrintir o6ai 
Tiokst, bat bavv not eqaal zigbt to rele with Beif^j<rre. Kor bas 
setf-Vwreeqaaln^aitbtbebeBgrolert iftir'iiw N«rbavetbeae 

aH Cbilami. r«*«»i— ** « mgaktar wsj be phzBdoed «f its 
rij^ti, bat sdn ■«■ iti ikoa. Etctt act wuBit waw e i t wy is 



It 18 not enongli that oonsdenoe should instziict, 
should reason, should azgue — it presoibes dntj 
widi the Toice of command and of anthoritj. It 
deliTen its tfadiingii in the fonn^ and with the 
sanctions of a laaty and therefore its dictates are 
not called adrioes, <ir reoommendations, or propo- 
sals of duty, but " a law written on the heart.'" 
They hare all the Icxce of law, all the sokmnitj 
of legislatire enactment, all the anthcNritr of legal 
piescriptian. 

But to ascertain the exact place which con- 
sdeoce hdds among the other powers of the mind. 
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it will be necessary to attend to the reasoning and 
conclusions of Bishop Butler^ who has brought 
the energies of his singularly capacious intellect, 
to bear closely upon the subject. He shows most 
clearly, that we can obtain no accurate conception 
of the mind and its &culties, by merely examining 
those &culties in detail, nor yet by considering 
them all together, unless we are also careful to 
observe the mutual relations which they bear to 
each other.' Man has various passions and appe- 
tites which impel him to seek present gratification, 
without regard to consequences. This is one part 
of his nature. But he has a check on these pro- 
pensities, in that cool and temperate regard to his 
own interests, which teaches him to weigh future 
consequences against present indulgences; and 
this is as much a part of his nature as his passions 
themselves are, even though it may be often over- 
borne by their headstrong impetuosity. And not 
only is this prudent self-love a part of man's 
nature, as well as the passions to which it is 
opposed; but it has an acknowledged right of 
superiority over them. So that even those per- 
sons who allow themselves to be hurried away by 
impulses of passion, confess they ought to have lis- 
tened to the dictates of prudence. That is, they 
confess that the right of their diiferent mental 
powers to govern, does not depend upon the 
degree oi strength which these powers may happen 

1 Pre&ce to Sennons. Works, Vol. II. p. iz. 
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to possefli, but upoKk sosxie eacndal clSercaee in 
their natme. 

Further, we hare seen that man has Tazions 
auctions, wbiA\ead}£ni to do good to Lis kind; 
and these aBeetiGas^ thcrziA ther n:aT often be 
blasted hj a withering sei&ai;nesSy jet evidentlT 
hcJd a ^aoe of i]gr.i&i sopetioiitT orer that prin- 
ciple faj whidt thej aie thos rkwentij soppieaed 
and orercome. Tnev cc^t to be chered zlA re- 
spected; and die man who, in piactieey most 
andarionslj riolatss tbem, jet owns thesr right, 
while giiing such ab'mr.Ant eiidence, in his own 
case, of their weaknev. 

To aitrend, bowerer, one step higher in our 
aigoment : there is in man a principle of reflec- 
tion, or conscience^ whica claims and is entiiLed 
to the supieuM Cj orer au these powers. It is not 
mereljr a faeahj oaumtQ the rest : it is a &ciiltj 
ahoee diem alL If we regard conscienoe as no- 
thing moie than an ananciate and eqcal of the 
other powen of the minrt, then, thoogh sometimes 
one and sometimes toe ocher should prevail, man 
woold, imder all the tmaceoantable changes pro- 
duced b J socb a coofosed mam of e^nal and coo- 
fticting facoltiCT, still be acting accordoig to me 
constitntftoa of his nature. Bat no such eqsalitj 
exists ; there is the nu»t obTioos sabordinacion cif 
one set of fiicnlczes to ani>cher, and cf the wnoie to 
conscience. Hence man never acts accontm^ to 
that mental coostxtotkin with vrhich the Author q£ 
his bdi^ Itts endowed him ; bat wbsi he jieldii 
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to conscience the supreme authority over all the 
rest of his faculties, or, in other words, when he 
is determined in all his conduct, not by passion, 
nor self-interest^ nor affection, but by a sense of 
duty. Thus speaks Butler : * The very constitu- 
tion of our nature requires, that we bring our 
whole conduct before this superior faculty ; wait 
its determination ; enforce upon ourselves its au- 
thority, and make it the business of our lives, as 
it is absolutely the whole business of a moral 
agent, to conform ourselves to it. This is the 
true meaning of that ancient precept, Reverence 
thy self J ^ And again : * There is a superior prin- 
ciple of reflection or conscience in every man, 
which distinguishes between the internal principles 
of his heart, as well as his external actions ; which 
passes judgment upon himself and them; pro- 
nounces determinately some actions to be in them- 
selves just, right, good ; others to be in themselves 
evil, wrong, unjust; which, without being con- 
sulted, without being advised with, magisterially 
exerts itself, and approves or condemns him the 
doer of them accordingly.' ' It is by this facidty, 
natural to man, that he is a moral agent, that he 
is a law to himself; but this faculty, I say, is not 
to be considered merely as a principle in his heart, 
which is to have some influence as well as others ; 
but considered as a faculty in kind and in nature 
supreme over all others, and which bears its own 

^ PrefiMe to Butler*8 Sennons, toI. ii. p.zy. 
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• 

authority of being so/^ * This faculty was placed 
within to be our proper governor ; to direct and 
regulate all under principles, passions, and motives 
of action. This is its right and office ; thus sacred 
is its authority. And how often soever men vio- 
late and rebelliously refuse to submit to it, for 
supposed interest which they cannot otherwise 
obtain, or for the sake of passion which they can- 
not otherwise gratify ; this makes no alteration as 
to the natural right and office of conscience.'^ .... 
' Every bias, instinct, propension within, is a 
natural part of our nature, but not the whole ; 
add to these the superior faculty, whose office it 
is to adjust, manage, and preside over them, and 
take in this its natural superiority, and you com- 
plete the idea of human nature. And as in civil 
government the constitution is broken in upon and 
violated . by power and strength prevaDing over 
authority, so the constitution of man is broken in 
upon and violated by the lower faculties or prin- 
ciples within prevailing over that which is in its 
nature supreme over them all.' ^ 

In answer to the question, * What obligations 
are we under to follow the rule of right which 
conscience prescribes ?' he says : * Your obligation 
to obey this law, is its being the law of your 
nature. That your conscience approves of and 
attests to such a course of action, is itself alone an 

1 Butler's Sermons. Works, vol. ii. p. 31. * Ibid. p. 37. 

> Ibid. p. 40. 
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obligation. Conscience does not only oiBTer itself 
to shew us the way we should walk in, but it 
likewise carries its own authority with it, that it 
is our natural guide — the guide assigned us by the 
Author of our nature. It therefore belongs to 
our condition of being, it is our duty to walk in 
that path, and follow this guide, without looking 
about to see whether we may not possibly forsake 
them with impunity.'' 

The same argument is fully stated by Dr. Chal- 
mers, in his excellent chapter * On the Supremacy 
of Conscience.' He compares its office to that of 
a regulator in a watch : * In every human heart,* 
he observes, * there is a faculty — not, it may be, 
having the actual power, but having the just and 
rightful pretension to sit as judge and master over 
the whole of human conduct. Other propensities 
may have too much sway, but the moral propen- 
sity, if I may so term it, never can ; for to have 
the presiding sway in aU our concerns, is just that 
which properly and legitimately belongs to it. A 
man under anger may be too strongly prompted 
to deeds of retaliation, or under sensuality be too 
strongly prompted to indulgence, or under avarice 
be too strongly addicted to the pursuit of wealth, 
or even under friendship be too strongly inclined 
to partiality ; but he can never, under conscience, 
be too strongly inclined to be as he ought and to 
do as he ought. We piay say of a watch that its 

1 Ibid p. 43. 
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main<-spniig is too poweifal ; but we would never 
say that a regulator is too powerfiil.' Just as 
a watch caonot move too regularly, man cannot 
walk too conscientiously.' . • . ' Conscience is the 
rightfiil sovereign in man ; and if any other, in 
the character of a ruling passion, be the actual 
sovereign, it is an usurper. In the former case, 
the mind is felt to be in its proper and well-con- 
ditioned state ; in the latter case, it is felt to be 
in a state of anarchy. Yet even in that anarchy, 
conscience, though despoiled of its authority, still 
lifts its remonstrating claims. Though deprived 
of its rights, it continues to assert them.' ^ 

The great importance of these observations to a 
righl understanding of the moral nature of man, 
will force itself on the conviction of every reflect- 
ing mind. We are not to regard conscience as 
one among our faculties, undistinguished from the 
rest, but as the chief of them all — as a faculty to 
which the rest must bow down and pay the homage 
of obedience — as formed not to submit, but to 
govern — ^not to follow where the impulse of pas- 
sion, or of selfishness, or of interest, may lead the 
way, but to hold all these in chains, and to make 
them attend her footsteps and obey her will. If 
.this supremacy be not maintained, the whole 

1 Works, Tol. i. p. 311. Quotations corroborating the views of the 
dirtiqgiiished writers above referred to, might be mnltiplied from the 
pages of Reid, Stewart, Whewell, Seidgwick, Abercrombie, and others, 
bat it is needless. The reader who wishes to enter more largely into 
the question will scarcely need to be informed, that he must diligently 
coosnlt the ethical treatises of these authors. 
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moral mechanism is in disorder. No man can act 
rightly, who in any thing acts against his con- 
science ; not because conscience is itself incapable 
of going wrong, for this is not the case; but be- 
cause conscience has a right to rule, and to resist 
her authority, is to transgress the first law of our 
moral nature. 

A question of some difficulty naturally arises 
out of this remark, which will require attention : 
* Whether, if conscience enjoins what is wrong, 
we are still under obligation to yield to its author 
rity V The discussion of this question is reserved 
for a future chapter ; in which we shall endeavour 
to shew, that though the plea of conscience forms 
no justification of an act in itself culpable, yet no 
man is at liberty to decline acting according to the 
dictates of his conscience. He may do wrong in 
obeying his inward monitor; he camiot but do 
wrong in rejecting its authority. 

The practical conclusion to be drawn firom what 
has been stated is ; first, that we attend diligently 
to the cultivation of our moral faculty, and then 
that we yield implicit obedience to all its dictates. 
Whatever other powers or propensities of our 
nature may strive to gain our ear, we must refer 
all their pleadings to the superior bar of con- 
science. Appetite may urge its claims, but they 
are not to be conceded, till our inward monitor 
has pronounced them just. Passion may stimulate 
us to revenge for some imagined wrong ; but her 
storm must be hushed by the '* still small voice " 
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within, whicli is the echo of the voice of God him- 
self. Ambition may impel to adventurous deeds, 
but the impulse must be unheeded, till the free, 
honest, and unbought sufirage of conscience has 
been obtained. Self-love may suggest some course 
of conduct which shall be of apparent advantage ; 
but before the question is asked, whether the pro- 
posed conduct be profitable ? there is a prior 
question which self-love cannot answer, but which 
must be left to conscience ; * Is it right?* 

Should we in any degree neglect the precaution 
here suggested, we shall lay the foundation for 
future regret, sorrow and remorse ; we gain, per- 
haps, the gratification of a moment, by sacrificing the 
peace of a whole life ; but the transient pleasures 
of sense, will prove a poor compensation for the 
loss of that equanimity which a well regulated 
state of the afiections produces ; the unholy in- 
dulgence, and the questionable satisfEtction of a 
revengeftd spirit, are dearly bought by the sacri- 
fice of that true magnanimity which glories in pass- 
ing by a transgresXi, and in exercising the god- 
like power of overcoming injuries by forgiveness ; 
ambition may be feasted, while conscience is 
wounded ; wealth and infiuence may be acquired, 
but all the happiness they promise will be lost, if 
a good conscience be sacrificed in the eager chase 
of " uncertain riches." If we depress conscience 
by opposing her just claims, or by trampling on 
her paramount authority, we subject ourselves 
unwittingly to tyrants who have neither skill, nor 

D 2 
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honesty^ nor right to govern ; we become the slaves 
of masters who never ought to have been raised 
above the condition of servants, and who are 
capable of no other employment of authority than 
its abuse. And what other result can be ex- 
pected, than that we should prove like ** the 
troubled sea, when it cannot rest, whose waters 
cast up mire and dirt ? " The truth of these ob- 
servations will perhaps be generally admitted; 
they will however, receive ample confirmation in 
the progress of our inquiry into the remaining 
offices of conscience, as well as in that, part of our 
treatise which will be devoted to a consideration, 
not so much of the right which conscience claims 
to govern the mind, as of the power it actually 
possesses, — ^in every possible variety of circum- 
stances, and over every class of human beings, — 
to check where it cannot guide, and punish where 
it cannot correct.* ^^ 

^ See chapters viii. and z. 



CHAPTER VI. 

ON THE APPROVING AND DISAPPROVING POWER, 
AND ON THE JUDICIAL OFFICE OF CONSCIENCE. 

The place which the emotions hold in the exercises of conscience. — 
They always accompany oar moral jadgments.— ReicL—Hodge.— 
Brown. — Judicial character of conscience. — ^Taylor. — Chamocka— 
Past conduct regarded in reference to its moral character. — ^Memory 
leviyed.— Remorse awakened. — Future judgment anticipated.^- 
Divine appeals all made to conscience. — ^Teachers of morals haye 
neglected this mode.— And teochen of religion haye too little 
attended to it 

The offices already assigned to our moral faculty 
are those which might chiefly be reduced to ex- 
ercises of reason and of judgment. But it is plain 
that the emotions also enter deeply into the essence 
of this faculty; so deeply in truth, that some 
writers have excluded from the notion of con- 
science, the power of judging between right and 
wrong, and have confined it to the mere suscep- 
tibility of the emotions of approbation and dis- 
approbation, on a review of the moral demerit or 
excellence of our conduct. The true method, 
however, of explaining this faculty is to combine 
the judgment of the understanding with the emo- 
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tions of the heart, in one connected view ; for we 
shall find in every exercise of conscience that both 
are intimately blended together. We come, 
therefore, now to the consideration of that part 
which the mental emotions take in the actings 
and decisions of conscience. 

There is no action of our lives, and no train of 
thought passing in our minds, involving any moral 
property whatever, respecting which, conscience 
being consulted, does not testify approval or dis- 
satisfaction. It does not merely decide, as the 
understanding might, on the truth or &lsehood of 
things, with the most perfect indifference respect- 
ing the result ; but enters, as a party deeply in- 
terested, into the moral quality of the action on 
which it pronounces* It does not speculate, — ^it 
feels. It does not give a cold assent, or an 
equally cold refusal of its approbation, but it 
engages, with all the warmth of affection, on the 
side of virtue and against vice. It unites sentiment 
with conviction, and feeling with judgment. 
When it censures, it gives pain ; when it approves, 
it yields satisfaction. 

^Our moral judgments are not like those we 
form in speculative matters, dry and unaffecting, 
but from their nature are necessarily accompanied 
with affections and feelings.'... 'There is no 
judgment of the heart of man more clear or more 
irresistible than this, that esteem and regard are 
really due to good conduct, and the contrary to 
base and unworthy conducts* . .. • '^ A good^ mau 
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owes much to his character with the world, and 
will be concerned to vindicate it from unjust im- 
putations. But he owes much more to his charac- 
ter with himself. For if his heart condemn him 
not, he has confidence towards God ; and he can 
more easily bear the lash of tongues than the re- 
proaches of his own mind.* Further, he * will 
have a much greater abhorrence against doing a 
bad action, than even against having it unjustly 
imputed to him. The last may give a wound to 
his reputation ; but the first gives a wound to his 
conscience, which is much more difficult to heal, 
and more painful to endure.' ^ 

Of this approving, and disapproving power, St. 
Paul speaks when he represents the conscience of 
the Gentiles as " bearing witness, and their 
thoughts the mean while accusing or else excusing 
one another," or as it stands more correctly in 
the margin " their thoughts, the meanwhile, ac- 
cusing or else excusing between themselves ;** ^ 
which language Professor Hodge admirably para- 
phrases, ** their moral judgments alternately ap- 
proving or condemning." * 

In pleading for this peculiar office of conscience, 
we are by no means required to establish the po- 
dtion. i its appro4 testimony is sufficient'to 
secure the eternal happiness of those who possess 
it ; for the law, said to be written on the hearts 
of the Gentiles, to which this testimony refers, 

' Beid*8 Essay on the Actiye Powers, chap. 7. 
s lAeraih ^XXijXvy. s Commentary on Romans, p. 48. 
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was written there^ rather to shew the greatness of 
their wants and evils than to relieve them ; rather 
to induce men ''to seek God, if haply they might 
feel after him and find him/^ than to afford them 
a fill! discovery of the divine character. And 
therefore respecting the revelation of God which 
is made in his works, we are not under the neces- 
sity of maintaining, that it is ' competent to 
supply all the knowledge which a sinner needs. 
It is enough that it renders men inexcusable ; and 
as it is that by which they are to be judged ; if it 
be disregarded, it renders their condemnation as 
just, although not so severe, as the condemnation 
of those who disregarded the clearer Ught of the 
gospel.' ' 

Dr. Brown speaks of conscience as ' the great 
estimator of our actions ; ' and as our ' moral 
memory,' which doubles the enjoyments of virtue, 
and multiplies in a much more fearful proportion 
the pains of guilt. For its office is not merely to 
testify moral approval and censure, but to reward 
and punish, not in its own right, but in virtue of 
its delegated power, as God's vicegerent (if the 
figurative term may be allowed) in the human 
breast. We are thus brought to the considera- 
tion of the judicial character of our moral faculty ; 
— the highest part of its office, — ^in which it is 
arrayed with a portion of divine authority, and 
exercises functions for which it is responsible to 
God alone. 

1 Hodge on Rom. iL 14. p. 26. 
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Man carries within his own bosom a tribunal 
which is a constant anticipation of the final judg- 
ment. It is true the office is often defectively 
discharged, the judge is frequently corrupted, the 
verdict unjustly given, and evils axe permitted to 
remain unreproved, which demand the severest 
chastisement. Still the tribunal exists — still con- 
science has its right and office — and what it now 
does feebly and inadequately, it shall finally ex- 
ecute without error and mistake. ' The memory ' 
observes Bishop Taylor, ' changed into conscience, 
preserves the notices of some things, and shall be 
reminded of others, and shall do that work entirely 
and perfectly, which now it does imperfectly and 
by parts. . • . Our conscience shall be the great 
scene or theatre, upon which shall be represented 
all our actions good and bad. It is God's book, 
the book of life or death.' ^ Bishop Hopkins 
calls it, ' that faithful register in every man's bo- 
s<Mn, that writes down the actions, discourses, and 
cogitations of every hour and minute.'* This is 
in fact, its office, though it is far from that fidelity 
in the discharge of its trust, which the Bishop's 
language seems to imply. 

* An inward comfort attends good actions, and 
an inward torment follows bad ones ; for there is 
in every man's conscience fear of punishment, and 
hope of reward.' * * Have we not known or heard 
of men, struck by so deep a dart, that could not be 

* Dact. Dub. Works, vol. xi. 387. « Works, yoL iil p. 445. 

' Chamocke on the Attributes, p. 33. 

J) 5 
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drawn out by the strength of men, or appeased by 
the pleasure of the world; and men crying out 
with horror upon a death-bed of their past life^ 
when " their fear has come upon them as a deso- 
lation, and destruction as a whirlwind?'' And 
often in some sharp affliction, the dust hath been 
blown off men's consciences, which for a while 
had obscured the writing of the law.' ... * How 
suddenly will conscience work upon the appear- 
ance of an affliction, rouse itself from sleep like an 
armed man, and fly in a man's fi«^ before he is 
aware of it ? It will surprise the hypocrites. It 
will bring to mind actions committed long a^o, 
and set them in order before the face, as God's 
deputy acting by his authority ^d omniscience.' 
. . . ' Not a man but hath one time or other, more 
or less smarted under the sting of it. It hath 
torn the hearts of princes in the midst of their 
pleasures ; it hath not flattered those whom most 
men flatter, nor feared to disturb their rest, whom 
no man dares to provoke. Judges have trembled 
on a tribunal, when innocents have rejoiced in their 
condemnation.' > . . • ' How often do men attempt 
to drown it by sensual pleasures, and perhaps 
overpower it for a time ; but it revives, reinforceth 
itself, and acts a revenge for its former stop. It 
holds sin to a man's view and fixes his eyes upon 
it, whether he will or no.' The wicked * would 
wallow in sin without control^ but this inward 

' Chaxnocke on the Attrbnteg, p^ 34. 
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principle will not suffer it ; nothing can shelter 
men from those blows. What is the reason it 
could never be cried down ? Man is an enemy to 
his own disquiet ; what man would continue upon 
the rack, if it were in his own power to deliver 
himself? Why have all human remedies been 
without success, and not able to extinguish those 
operations, though all the wickedness of the heart 
hath been ready to assist and second the attempt ? 
It hath pursued men, notwithstanding all the vio- 
lence used against it, and renewed its scourges 
with more severity, as men deal with their resist- 
ing slaves.' * 

As conscience, in referring to the past, looks at 
nothing in a man's conduct but what has some 
moral quality either good or evil ; so, with singular 
discrimination, will it often mark those events, 
which, at the time of their occurrence, he had hoped 
soon to forget, which afterwards he laboured 
assiduously to efface from his memory, which at 
length he seemed almost to have succeeded in 
banishing from his thoughts, but which, at the very 
moment when they are least desired and expected, 
rush upon the soul and fill it with the anguish of 
remorse. It is by reviving the slumbering ener- 
gies of conscience, that God fulfils his threat — 
'^ These things hast thou done, and I kept silence ; 
thou thoughtest that I was altogether such an one 
as thyself; but I will reprove thee, and set them 

1 ChAznoeke on the Attribntee, p. 36. 
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in order before thine eyes.*' Wlien conscience thns 
speaks, we feel that it is God himself who ad- 
dresses us. The mind is instantly referred to that 
Great Being, of whose commanding voice the 
feebler voice within is the low and distant echo. 
And if this gentler sound is often enough to over- 
whelm the guilty soul in grief, and utterly to con- 
sume it with terrors, what must be the effect of 
that dreaded voice which shakes not the earth 
only, but also heaven, and which shall one day 
thrill through the soul of every impenitent trans- 
gressor ? For it must be also observed, that while 
conscience as our ' moral memory * looks back to 
the past, as our moral expectant, it looks for- 
ward and anticipates the final award of our 
Sovereign and our Judge. It thus connects the 
past and the present with the future. When it 
lifts its own reproving voice, and utters its sentence 
of displeasure, it intimates the approach of a still 
louder remonstrance, and the deliverance of a still 
more tremendous sentence. It directs the sinner's 
attention to the throne of judgment, to the day 
of final retribution, to the irreversible sentence of 
Him who changes not, and from whose tribunal 
there lies no appeal! *If we do but reflect/ 
observes Bishop Pearson in his solemn and forci- 
ble manner, ' upon the frame and temper of our 
own spirits, we cannot but cc^ect and conclude 
from thence, that we are to give an account of our 
actions, and that a judgment hereafter is to pass 
upon us. There is in the soul of man a conscience. 
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and wheresoever it is, it givetli testimony to this 
truth. The antecedent or directive conscience 
tdOs us what we are to do, and the subsequent or 
reflective conscience warns us what we are to 
receive. Looking back upon the actions we have 
done, it either approves or condemns them ; and if 
it did no more, it would only prove that there is a 
judgment in this life, and every man his own 
judge. But seing it doth not only allow and 
approve our good actions, but also doth create a 
complacency, apology, and confidence in us ; seing 
it doth not only disprove and condemn our evil 
actions, but doth also constantly accuse us, a^d 
breed a fearful expectation and terror in us; it 
followeth that conscience is not so much a judge 
as a witness, bound over to give testimony for or 
against us, at some judgment after this life to pass 
upon us.' 1 

Conscience is that peculiar faculty of our nature 
whidi forms the connecting link between man and 
the Author of his being. It is that to which as 
we have before remarked, all divine appeals are 
made. And we may now add, it is that by which 
those appeals are felt and understood — that which 
alone can cordially assent to and be permanently 
influenced by them. Conscience is that faculty 
which pays the only acceptable homage to the 
God of heaven ; which hears his counsel, which 
enforces on the heart his authority, and which 
proclaims his future judgment. 

* PearBon on tke Greed. Art VII. 
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It is conscience which renders men capable of 
being goYemed by a moral law; and it will cause 
its voice to be heard in terms of approval or rebuke 
as that law is obeyed or resisted. Nor does even 
the absence of all written communications of God's 
will, exclude them from the influence of, nor 
exempt them from responsibiUty to the virtual, 
unrecorded, universal law of heaven; since they 
who have not the written law, " are a law unto 
themselves, having the work of the law written in 
their hearts." 

And it is because all divine law, whether written 
on " the fleshly table of the heart,** or revealed in 
the pages of inspiration, presupposes the existence 
of that inward principle in man which makes him 
capable of subjection to its authority, that the 
Scriptures are one continued series of addresses to 
the consciences of mankind. They do not merely 
appeal to the understanding, still less to the selfish 
principle, or to the passions and appetites of men ; 
but to that principle which moves as a sovereigii 
among the rest, which uses the light of reason^ 
resists the selfishness of nature, and restrains the 
ardourof passion, and which daims as its right, the 
powCT to determine the will, to form the character, 
and to guide the conduct. 

In this respect, how widely have the teachers 
of morals, and even of religion, generally departed 
fiom the model of Holy Scripture? To say nothing 
of positive errors widely disseminated, yet how 
cold, how heartless, how destitute of all power to 
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rouse the latent feelings of the human mind, have 
the greater part of those instructions proved, 
which the wise and thoughtful of mankind have 
given for the conduct of human life ! Even pub- 
lic preaching has too often been a lifeless appeal 
to the reasoning power, without a single touch of 
feeling which might kindle the affections* Argu- 
ments innimierable have been adduced— sound, 
unanswerable arguments — ^why sinners should 
repent, believe, and obey the gospel; but they 
have proved aB ineffectual as they are unanswer- 
able. A cdld assent is all that these cold argu- 
ments have been able to command ; and there the 
religion of the hearer has stopped. The truth has 
floated on the surface of the understanding, but 
has never penetrated the inner man, never laid 
hold on his affections, never been even addressed 
to them ; and conscience has remained unroused, 
unaffected, and untaught. It has not been urged 
to do its office and to assert its authority on the 
side of God and of his truth. " The word of God 
is quick and powerful, and sharper than any two 
edged sword, piercing even to the dividing asunder 
of soul and spirit, and of the joints and marrow, 
and is a discemer of the thoughts and intents of 
the heart'* > It is meant not for the understand- 
ing only ; for then it would have sufficed, been 
dear and lucid, but it was meant for the con- 
science, and therefore it must pierce like an arrow, 

» Heb. iT. 12. 
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aiid enter with its discriminating energy among all 
the varied powers of the mind^ rousing some, 
woimding others, and producing what may empha- 
tically be called '' deep searchings of heart." Such 
too must be the characteristic of £uthful and pro- 
fitable preaching. It is distinguished from all 
others, by aiming directly and mainly at the con- 
science. 

This, however, does not mean, aiming merely to 
excite the passions ; which is an extreme on the 
opposite side, equally dangerous with that already 
alluded to. Shafts directed at the feelings only, 
fly as widely of the mark as those directed only to 
the understanding. They may be attended appa- 
rently with greater effect ; but it is an effect which 
it was never worth the labour of producing ; and 
often serious spiritual injury is the consequence 
of that reaction, by which such momentary 
and false impressions are quickly followed. To 
all the unhappy subjects of such excitement, the 
language of God to Ephraim and Judah is appli- 
cable; ^^Your goodness is as a morning cloud, 
and as the early dew it goeth away." ^ Animal 
passions however highly wrought, form a religion 
light and evanescent as the foam on the sur&ce of 
the ocean; they last while the exciting cause con- 
tinues to operate, and every bubble bursts and 
vanishes into the glassy smoothness of the deep, 
as soon as the wind is hushed and the waves are 
still. 

^ Hoi. Ti. 4. 
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No preaching is effectaal, but that which, by 
laying hold on the conscience, fixes its grasp at 
once on both parts of our moral nature, so in- 
structing the understanding, as to stir up the 
affections, and so exciting the affections as to per- 
suade and convince the understanding. 



CHAPTER VII. 

ON THE INJURY SUSTAINED BY THE MORAL 
FACULTY IN CONSEQUENCE OF THE 

FALL OF MAN. 

« 

The effects of the fiUl of man not snfficiently considered in treating 
moral qnestionB. — ^Dr. Wardlaw^B testimony against this evil ; and 
attempt to correct it. — Yet his general conclusions open to objec- 
tionSy and his argument against Butler and Chalmers not conclusiTe. 
His TiewB of Rom. ii. 14. — His quotations from Butler. — Want of 
fwsential discriminations — consequent mis-statement of Butler^s 
views. — ^What is meant by innate depravity of human nature. 
Oenezal summary of the aigument of this chapter. 

The consideration of that dreadful catastrophe 
which hurled man from the summit of paradisaical 
happiness and excellence, to the lowest depths of 
wretchedness and guilt, has not been sufficiently, 
if at all, attended to by the greater part of writers 
on moral subjects. Erroneous conceptions re- 
specting this awful event in the history of man- 
kind, could not fail to produce erroneous reason- 
ings respecting the present state of the human 
faculties. 

They who form all their calculations concerning 
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the nature and extent of man's duty, from an 
examinationy however close and accurate, of his 
Yarious mental powers, leave out a most essential 
ingredient in their reckoning, and draw conclu- 
sions at direct variance with truth. They omit 
the consideration, that man is no longer what he 
once was, no longer in the condition, which his 
Creator pronounced " very good," and therefore, 
no longer as he ought to be. They are like 
artists who can sketch perhaps with tolerable cor- 
rectness, a ruin as they find it, but are destitute 
of that skill in architecture, which woidd enable 
them to retrace, by the aid of the fragments they 
discover, the whole of the grand original design. 

Dr. Wardlaw in his * Christian Ethics,* refer- 
ring to the systems of this class of philosophers, 
says, ' In by much the larger portion of these 
theories, there is an entire, or almost entire, over- 
looking of a frmdamental article in the statements 
of &ct and of doctrine contained in divine revela- 
tion, relative to the character and condition of 
man as a subject of God's moral government : — I 
refer to the innate depravity of human nature,^ 
After having expticitly acknowledged that ' the 
fidlen and sinfrd state of human nature,' has not 
produced ^ any alteration whatever in the princi- 
ples of obligation, and the essential elements of 
virtue ; ' he proceeds to argue, that, first, * the 
influence of depravity on the character of the 

^ Lecture II. p. 37. 
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investigator; * and secondly, the fact of ' human 
nature, in its present state, being assumed by 
philosophers as a legitimate standax^, from which 
to take their estimate of moral principles/ are 
the sources of radical error in these various 
theories.' 

Allowing the force of many of the observations 
made by this pious and able author, the writer of 
these remarks cannot enter with full conviction 
into some of his conclusions, either on the general 
question which he argues, or on his particular 
application of his argument to the theory of Bishop 
Butler. 

With regard to the general question, he seems 
to draw conclusions respecting the state of the 
moral faculty which the acknowledged facts already 
referred to, will not warrant. He says, very truly, 
* The mental powers of man are injuriously 
affected, on every point which relates to religion 
and virtue, by his moral aKenation from God, the 
eternal prototype of all excellence. They are 
prone to aberration. His moral perceptions have 
lost their original clearness.' He then argues, that 
it would be * preposterous ' * to commit the deci- 
sion of our inquiry respecting the true principles 
of moral rectitude to a creature subject to all the 
blinding and perverting influences of the princi« 
pies of moral pravity,* ^ This is also true ; but it 
leaves untouched the important preliminary ques- 

2 Lecture 11. p. 40-42. ' Ibid p. 41. 
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tion in the discussion now before ns^ which is this: 
' If God originallj endowed man with the moral 
power of distinguishing between right and wrong, 
is that power lost, or is it so changed as to refer 
no longer to the same standard of judgment as it 
did in the first instance?' The 'principles of 
obligation/ and the * essential elements of virtue/ 
Dr. Wardlaw acknowledges, remain unchanged. 
Does man's recognition of those ' principles/ and 
of * those elements/ also remain imchanged ? 
Does the principle of reflection or conscience within 
his breast, refer to some new standard of morality, 
and call that mrtue, which in his state of inno* 
ceace he would have called vice ? It is granted, 
that great disorder and confusion have prevailed 
among the mental powers since the original 
transgression; but not such as to destroy the 
power of tracing moral distinctions, not such as to 
render questions of right and vnrong precarious and 
uncertain, not such as to make conscience a name 
without a meaning, and the '^ law written on the 
heart/' an antiquated and worn-out inscription, of 
which the characters are no longer legible. 

Again, the Doctor argues, ' If the human nature 
be indeed in the condition in which revelation 
affirms it to be ... • how can any thing but error 
and confusion, or at best, mingled and partial 
truth, be the result of an attempt to discover the 
principles of moral rectitude from the constitution 
of a depraved nature? to extract a pure system of 
ethiG3 firom the elements of corruption ? to found 
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the superstructure of moral science in the scattered 
and unstable rubbish of fallen humanity ? ' ^ If 
the author had been speaking of a system of reli- 
gion instead of ethics^ every word of this extract 
would have been strictly true. And if by a sys- 
tem of pure ethics^ is meant that perfect moral 
code which the New Testament reveals, it is also 
true ; but then it would not come under the ques- 
tion really in dispute. That question is, ^ Whe- 
ther the mind of man is capable of forming sound 
judgments, and of coming to rightdecisions, oncer- 
tain fundamental principles of morals, independ- 
ently of revelation ? ' not * Whether these judg- 
ments Qan be reduced to a complete ethical code 
or system ? ' 

The question itself, might seem to be de- 
cided by this simple &ct, that the whole of 
divine revelation proceeds on the assumption that 
the persons to whom it is addressed, are well 
acquainted with the essential distinctions between 
vice and virtue ; right and wrong ; moral good and 
evil. It does not explain these distinctions, but 
pre-supposes them to be universally known and 
understood. When it imfolds to us the character 
of God, it says, " A God of truth and vdthout 
iniquity, just and right is he." ' But it goes into 
no explanation of what is meant by the truth, the 
justice and the rectitude of the Divine Being, 
because this would be to explain that which God 

> Lecton II. p. 44. ' Dent xzzil 2. 
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has already written in indelible characters on the 
human heart. 

Again the assertion of St. Paul^ that the gen- 
tiles are a '^ law unto themselves/' might have 
suggested the adoption of language somewhat more 
cautious and discriminating^ than that which the 
learned lecturer has here employed. He does 
indeed take some trouble to elicit from these words 
of the apostle, a meaning in accordance with his 
own system, but not very successfully. * It is 
enough/ he contends for the apostle's argument, 
* that in their conduct, the gentiles do, in various 
ways, evince a sense of right and wrong, — convic- 
tions in their minds of sin and duty. That they 
have such convictions, such a sense of right and 
wroiig, is manifest, when at any time they pay 
regard to the claims of humanity, of equity, of 
natural affection, and of general benevolence, in 
opposition to the contrary principles of injustice 
and selfishness.' ^ Now the question is here en- 
tirely evaded which ought to have been met, 
namely, ' Whether, when the gentiles did attend 
to the claims of humanity, equity, &c. in op- 
position to the principles of injustice and sel- 
fishness, they had not a consciousness of doing 
what was right? Whether the distinction was 
not so clear as to present itself immediately 
to the understanding, and to demand the approval 
of conscience ? ' If so, then this inward law is, 

^ Ibid Lecture IV. p. 135. 
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after all^ of much greater authority and import- 
ance than the lecturer allows. But even suppos- 
ing his sufficiently languid interpretation of St. 
Paul's words to be correct, he still leaves the 
inspired apostle chargeable with representing those 
gentiles, whose conduct he manifestly notices with 
approbation, as attempting ^ to discover the prin- 
ciples of moral rectitude from the constitution of 
a depraved nature/ * to extract * their system of 
ethics ' from the elements of corruption/ and to 
' found the superstructm'e of moral science on the 
scattered and unstable rubbish of fallen humanity.' 

This may suffice to shew that the author of 
Christian Ethics has pushed his general conclusion 
further than his premises warrant. Let us now 
turn to his review of Dr. Butler's moral system. 

' In presuming/ he says, ' to offer any stric- 
tures on the moral system of such a man, I would 
be understood as speaking with the sincerest 
diffidence. It does appear to me, however^ that 
his scheme is defective ; and that its defectiveness 
arises from the same cause to which we have been 
tracing the errors of others.' ^ In a note, he adds, 
that he feels this diffidence * the more becoming/ 
when he finds ' Bishop Butler's sermons pro- 
nounced by an authority so eminent as that of Dr. 
Chalmers, to contain ' the most precious reposi- 
tory of sound ethical principles extant in any 
language.' It will be remembered that the charge 

1 Lecture iTt p. 117. 
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brought against other writers on morals^ was that 
of overlooking the doctrine of innate depravity. 
The ^bearing of this omission on moral theory' 
was asserted to be * twofold,' implying two dis- 
tinct sources of error ; first, * the influence of 
depravity on the Investigator,' leading him to 
* deny the fact of human corruption,' and to * hold 
in lofty disdain the abasing doctrine of the fall ; ' 
and then, the assumption that ' human nature in 
its present state,' is a ' legitimate standard ' &om 
which philosophers might * take their estimate of 
moral principles.' It becomes therefore of im- 
portance to examine how far the system of Butler, 
and that of Chalmers, which is obviously built 
upon it, are chargeable with these errors. It is 
not intended, in the remarks now ofiered, to vin- 
dicate every expression in Butler's sermons, nor 
to maintain that nothing can vntYi advantage be 
added to complete his system. When he says, for 
instance, Man ^ hath the rule of right within ; 
what is wanting is only that he honestly attend to 
it;' he uses language which vnll not bear the 
strictest interpretation; for certainly more than 
mere attention to the rule is necessary for man. 
He needs divine assistance, he needs prayer, he 
needs the efficacy of the Saviour's atonement; 
and it would have been well if Butler had pointed 
out this necessity. The defect however, is ad- 
mirably supplied by Dr. Chalmers in his Natural 
The9logy, who still recognizes the intrinsic value 
of the system which Dr. War dlaw censures. 

£ 
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To make good his charge against Butler, the 
lecturer adduces copious extracts, to which he sub- 
joins the following remark : * Now I entertain no 
doubt, that this is a just account of the original 
constitution of our nature, that such is the due 
subordination of its various powers and propen- 
sions, — such the legitimate order of their respective 
operations. But you can hardly fail to have been 
sensible, how little reference there is, in these 
representations, to the fallen condition and de- 
praved character of this nature.'^ He is however, 
' far £rom intending to insinuate that the fallen 
and degenerate condition of man has no place in 
Butler's Theology,* but regards him as one of 
those who ' in their reasonings on morals,' appear 
' at times, as if they had forgotten the characters 
of human nature, which, on other occasions, they 
have admitted.' * In the extracts * — he adds — 
* which have just been given from the Bishop's 
sermons, we are certainly in a great degree, 
allowed to lose sight of the present character of 
human nature^ and are left to suppose it, in its 
present state, such as it was designed, by the 
author of its constitution to be.** 

Whatever may be the construction put upon 
the extracts presented by the lecturer to his 
auditory, when taken out of their connexion in the 
Bishop's general argument; it will be found no 
easy task to force upon his representation of hu- 

* Lect. iy. p. 126. • Ibid p. 126. 
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man nature^ when viewed as a whole^ the meaning 
which is here so confidently assigned to it* 

The description given by Butler cannot be re- 
garded as a ^ just account of the original constitu- 
tion of our nature/ unless it be first proved that 
man's inclination did not originally coincide with 
his sense of duty ; for before the Bishop begins 
the statement of his views in the preface to his 
sennons, he guards against any misconception of 
his phraseology, arising from the notion that by 
acting according to nature, was meant, ' acting as 
any of the several parts without distinction of a 
man's nature, happened most to incline him.' 
Such a caution would have been needless in 
reference to a being whose ' powers and propen- 
sions were in due subordination ; ' and therefore 
we may assume that Dr. Wardlaw is not here 
combating the real sentiments of Butler. Fur- 
ther ; it is impossible to pursue the Bishop's train 
of reasoning, without perceiving the great stress he 
lays upon the distinction between the power whicji 
a principle may happen to possess, and that which 
it has a real right to exercise. Could there have 
been any room for such distinction, if the writer 
had been considering only what man originally 
was, and not what he now is ? Would it have 
been necessary to prove that appetites ought to be 
subject to reason? Would it have been necessary 
to concede that they often refused this subjec- 
tion, and usurped a power which did not properly 
belong to them ? Could such insubordination hap- 

E 2 
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pen, or even require to be guarded against, in 
creatures who maintained their original integrity 
and perfection ? 

These remarks will be enough to show, that 
Butler has adopted no such extravagant notion of 
human nature, as the author of ^ Christian Ethics ' 
imputes to him ; that he regards man as he now 
is, and not as he was at his first creation ; that he 
supposes the existence of disorder and insubordi- 
nation among the powers of the human mind ; 
and that, if he does not speak so clearly and 
strongly on the subject of human depravity as 
might be desired, he says nothing which can be 
fairly set in opposition to that doctrine. 

Dr. Wardlaw in a note at page 390, allows 
that the defect in Bishop Butler ' is in part sup- 
plied * by Dr. Chalmers, who takes up the illus- 
tration of a watch, which the Bishop had adopted; 
and argues ' that it is of capital importance to 
distinguish between an original and proper ten- 
dency, and a subsequent aberration.' The watch 
may be in disorder — the regulator may have lost 
its. power — ^but yet the original design of the 
whole may be discoverable, notwithstanding this 
derangement. Dr. Wardlaw conceives that this 
illustration, and the reasoning connected with it, 
' is not at all inconsistent with any of his own 
statements. But the true difference appears to 
be this : Dr. Chalmers, after Butler, supposes such 
a derangement to have taken place among the 
mental powers, as still left it possible for man to 
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discern the rule of right, the standard of moral 
good and evil, though he had not the power to 
keep the rule, or to reach the standard. The 
tables of the law were broken, but not rendered 
useless, because not illegible. Whereas in Dr. 
Wardlaw's judgment, the disorganization is so 
entire, as to leave nothing definite and certain in 
our moral judgments ; no clear rule of rectitude, 
no moral standard by which the quality of actions 
might be tried. The tables of the law deposited 
by the Divine hand in the temple of the human 
breast, are — according to him — not merely broken 
— ^but ground to powder, a mere * heap of rubbish.' 
Conscience itself is a thing of no value. ^ Has 
this presiding and ruling power,' he asks, * in the 
nature of man been found fulfilling its appropriate 
function, inspiring right feelings, and dictating 
right practice, towards the one blessed Object of 
reverence, and love, and homage, and obedience ? 
Does not the entire history of our race, from the 
beginning hitherto, reply in the negative ? And 
if conscience has failed here, we must insist upon 
it, that it has essentially failed in every tiling.^ ' 

That is, because conscience cannot do every 
thing, it can do nothing — because it fails to answer 
every purpose, which revelation itself answers, it 
essentially fails in every thing ! Surely, there 
may be something real, and even important in its 
nature and office, though it may not be able to 
accomplish all which the Lecturer here requires. 

1 Lecture iv. p. 129. 
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In the discussion of a question, however, like the 
present, it is of the utmost consequence to under- 
stand the exact meaning of the principal terms 
employed. What, for instance, is the precise no- 
tion which Dr. Wardlaw attaches to the expres- 
sion, ^ the innate depravity of human nature ? * 

Does he mean a depravity so great as to he in- 
capable of augmentation ? If so, then the con- 
cession of the existence of this depravity would 
imply the utter uselessness of the moral powers in 
the regulation of human life. But none will 
seriously contend, in the face of all experience, 
for such a position. However deep and virulent 
may be the disease of human nature, we know 
that indulgence, evil habits, and the force of bad 
example will make it still deeper and more viru- 
lent. " The carnal mind is enmity against God" 
in a child, as well as in an adult ; but it does not 
bear those traces of daring and inveterate hostility 
in the infant breast, which it assumes in the heart, 
an^ even manifests in the countenance of one 
hackneyed in the ways of vice. And, to apply 
the argument immediately to conscience ; it is ob- 
servable that, whatever blighting influence original 
sin has produced upon it, in the first instance, 
there is a process of deterioration still lower, 
through which it may pass, and that it has 
not arrived at its worst state till it has become 
seared, by a long course of actual transgression. 
In all reasonings therefore respecting the original 
depravity of our nature, this distinction must be 
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kept in view, or we shall be in great danger of 
overcharging the argument, and of drawing from 
it exaggerated inferences.^ Whether something 
of this kind does not take place in Br. Wardlaw's 
reasonings, let the reader judge. 

What has been stated will serve to shew, that 
however original depravity may have spread its 
taiht over the moral powers of man, and to what- 
ever extent it may have weakened their force and 
deranged their order, it has neither destroyed them 
not rendered them useless. They do not, it is 
freely granted, maintain the rank and influence 
they once possessed ; but yet. He who placed them 
in the human breast has not deprived them of all 
power, nor taken from them the office of bearing 
general testimony to himself, and to the cause of 
truth and righteousness. 

Doubtless, there are very important uses which 
conscience may be designed to answer, without 
supposing it capable of performing such functions 
as should render a written revelation, or the sacri- 
fice of the cross, or the iofluences of the Holy 
Spirit, unnecessary. That there is a law within, 
independently of the written law, and a conscience 
which takes cognizance of that inward law, and 
passes judgment according to it, we know from 
the testimony of Scripture. It becomes, there- 
fore, our duty to use and to improve this faculty, 
and not with indiscriminate haste to reject its 

i See DwighVs Theology^ Serm. xxzi. 
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torch-light ray, because it does not shine with the 
brightness of the noon-day sun. 

The sum of our observations is this : Man hav* 
ing grievously fallen from original righteousness^ 
the infection of nature has been propagated through 
his whole race. His heart is averse from God, his 
affections are polluted^ his appetites debased, his 
will rendered perverse, his mind and conscience 
defiled. Yet he has not lost the power of discern- 
ing those immutable distinctions on which all 
moral responsibility must be ultimately founded. 
He is not without painful emotions when he does 
wrong; he cannot, without repeated and perse- 
vering efforts, bring himself into a state in which 
he shall not have some sense of a superior Power 
to whom he is amenable, and some dread of that 
final account, of which conscience intimates the 
expectation. It is true, that sin has displaced 
conscience from her throne, and has made passion 
and appetite the usurpers of her authority ; but 
it has not destroyed her claim, nor prevailed to 
render that claim in any degree questionable. Sin 
has broken down the fabric of man's moral nature, 
but from the broken fragments we may still dis- 
cern, at least with a considerable degree of cor- 
rectness, what the original itself had been. The 
grace of God, however, in Christ Jesus, can alone 
gather up those fragments, restore them to their 
former position, and present them in the due 
harmony of all their parts, as a glorious specimen 
of the skill and power of their great Architect. 
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ON THE POWER OF CONSCIENCE. 

The Power of conscience illustrated by examples. — 1. Our First 
Paronta. — The Divine sentence anticipated. — Bates. — 2. The 
Treatment of Joseph by his Brethren. — They took precautions 
against outwaxd means of detection ; none against the unsuspected 
witness they carried in their own breast — The recollections of 
conscience vivid and accurate. — A moral connection traced by it 
between apparently dissimilar events. — 3. The Accusers of the 
Woman taken in adultery. — They attempt to ensnare the Saviour. 
—He resists the attempt by an appeal to their consciences. — The 
effect of this appeaL — It is often impossible to restrain the force 
of 49>nscience. — Impenitence no security against it. — Means can 
never be wanting to produce conviction ; for the God of Providence 
and of conscience is the same. — A convicted conscience, however, 
is no proof of a converted heart — The silent power of conscience 
to regulate the ordinary af&irs of human life. — Abercrombie. — 
Brown* 

In our endeavour to ascertain, as far as can be 
necessary for practical purposes, the limits of that 
injury which conscience sustained in consequence 
of the introduction of moral evil into the world, 
we asserted that it still retained a considerable 
degree of actual power, as well as an undoubted 

E 5 
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claim to precedence among the other faculties of 
the mind. To shew what this power is, and in 
what manner it exerts itself, is the design of the pre- 
sent chapter. Our end will be best attained by the 
consideration of several examples firom Scripture, 
which will serve to illustrate, in a femiliar and con- 
vincing manner, the nature and extent of the power 
possessed by our inward monitor, who now de- 
mands our serious attention, and who will assur- 
edly at length obtain it, even firom the most wan- 
ton despisers of her just authority. 

It is impossible here to pass over the first 
recorded act of human guilt, and the maimer in 
which, on that occasion, conscience arose to do its 
office. The firuit of the prohibited tree of know- 
ledge had been eaten ; and doubtless, in the very 
moment of transgression, the threatened curse was 
inflicted, ** In the day that thou eatest thereof, 
thou shalt surely die." Original depravity, then, 
whatever be the meaning of the term, — ^being in- 
cluded in this sentence, — took possession of the 
minds of our first parents ; the seed of all moral 
evil was instantly introduced, but the power of 
conscience was not destroyed. No sooner did 
the voice of God sound in their ears — that 
voice which they had often heard with the thrill 
of solemn ecstasy — than they fled, consdence- 
stiicken, to hide themselves in the thicket, and 
to escape, if possible, the penetrating glance 
of that eye, to which they could no longer 
look up with filial confidence and love. Before 
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they heard one reproving word from the Judge 
above them, they stood condemned by the judge 
within. And when Adam was compelled reluc- 
tantly to answer the question, " Where art thou ? " 
conscience wrung from him the confession that he 
could no longer stand in the presence of his God. 
** I heard thy voice in the garden, and was afraid, 
and hid myself." ' He looked on God as angry, 
and armed against him, ready to execute the 
severe sentence. Conscience began an early hell 
within him. Paradise with all its pleasures could 
not secure him from that sting in his breast, and 
that sharpened by the hand of God. What cou- 
ftision of thoughts, what a combat of passions was 
he in ? When the temptation which deceived him 
vanished, and his spirit recovered out of the sur- 
prize, and took a clear view of his guilt in its true 
horror, what indignation did it kindle in his breast ? 
How did shame, sorrow, revenge, despair, those 
secret executioners, torment his spirit? Thi.* 
intelUgent nature, his peculiar excellency above 
the brutes, armed misery against him, and put a 
keener edge to it ; first by reflecting upon the 
foolish exchange he had made of God himself for 
the fruit of a tree ; that so slender a temptation 
should cheat him of his blessedness. His present 
misery is aggravated by the sad comparison of it 
wiUi his primitive felicity ; nothing remains of his 
first innocence, but the vexatious regret of having 
lost it. Secondly, by the foresight of the death 
he deserved. The conscience of his crimes racked 
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his soul with the certain and fearful expectation of 
judgment." * 

Such was the power of an accusing conscience 
on the very day when sin first b^an to mar the 
happiness of man, and to etEsLce that moral image 
of the divine holiness which had been impressed 
upon his soul. She arose a witness for God when aU 
the other faculties of man were laid prostrate at 
the feet of Satan. And if she had not power to 
restore, she had power to rebuke him and to put 
him to shame. 

But this inward voice is not always so imme- 
diately heard ; or at least, if heard, it is often dis- 
regarded and resisted for a while, till events occur 
which give it opportunity to speak in language 
which can no longer be unheeded and unfelt. The 
remarkable history of Joseph and his brethren, 
furnishes an example illustrative of this remark. 
In forming the most iniquitous design against his 
life, they acted on the ordinary but fallacious pre- 
sumption, that they could by suitable precau- 
tions, effectually guard against the future dis- 
covery of their crime. But there was one wit- 
ness whose eyes they could not blind, one inform- 
ant whose voice they could not silence, one judge 
whom they were unable to bribe. That witness, 
that informant, that judge, was conscience. It is 
seldom indeed deemed necessary, before the perpe- 
tration of crime, to make any careful provision 
against the subsequent remonstrances of this mo- 

^ Bates* Hannony. Chap. II. 
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nitor. Some difficulty may be felt in overcoming 
its previous reluctance to acquiesce in the guilty 
act ; but if this difficulty be surmounted, little 
apprehension is felt that it will, at any future time, 
occasion pain, or extort from the tormented breast 
the confession of its self-condemning secret. The 
brethren of Joseph were very carefril to prevent 
the tidings of their crime from reaching their 
father's ears ; they were very ingenious in devising 
a method to lull all suspicion of their criminality 
in the indulgent parent's breast ; they sent their 
brother by the hands of mercantile adventurers 
into a region where it was quite improbable that 
Jacob should ever hear of him again. Now, 
it is a most instructive fact, that idl this fore- 
thought and preparation proved indirectly the 
means of betraying the guilty secret which they 
were intended to preserve. The overruling provi- 
dence of God wa3 arranging the whole train of 
events, so as to insure the detection of this appa- 
rently well-concealed act of moral turpitude ; and 
the divine threat was in a most remarkable manner 
fulfilled ; " Be sure your sin will find you out." * 

Some of them, we know, reluctantly engaged in 
the cruel plot, and felt compimction when it had 
apparently succeeded. Probably, all reflected on 
their deed, after it was accomplished, with inward 
regret. But by mutual intercourse they confirmed 
each other's resolution, banished thought, over- 

* Numb, zzzii. 21. 
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came scruples, and before they reached home, had 
prepared themselves to witness, — ^without one 
look of conscious guilt which should betray them, 
— ail the anguish of their heart-broken parent, 
weeping over the loss of his favourite son. Years 
rolled on, and they had, perhaps, almost ceased to 
think either of their brother's sufferings or of their 
own cruelty. At length the pressure of fSEtmine 
sent them into Egypt for food. Through a com- 
plicated series of events, they were brought before 
the Governor of Egypt, charged with crimes of 
which they were innocent. He dealt roughly with 
them; his words were like the piercings of a 
sw<ml; '^ the iron entered into their soul." And 
then conscience spoke with a voice too loud to be 
drowned, too authoritative to be resisted — " And 
Aey said one to another. We are verily guilty 
concerning our brother, in that we saw the anguish 
of his soul, when he besought us, and we would 
not hear; therefore is this distress come upon 
us." ^ 

We perceive by this example, how vivid are 
the recollections of an accusing conscience. It 
brings back scenes which had long since passed 
away, and had almost &,ded from the memory, 
with all the freshness of the most recent occur- 
rences. It bounds over intervening years of occu- 
pation or of pleasure, as if they were moments, 
and fixes on some solitary deed, which had been 

1 Qtm. zlii. 21. 
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completed perhaps in a single hour, as the one 
prominent transaction of a long life* It estimates 
actions not by the time they fiU up, but by the 
principles they embody, and pronounces its judg- 
ment accordingly. How graphic is the descrip- 
tion which the conscience of Joseph's brethren 
compels them to give of the remote event to which 
it refers ! What a lively picture does it present 
of the sufferings of their brother, and of their own 
stern, unyielding severity! How deeply were they 
impressed, at this great interval of time, with the 
*' anguish of soul " depicted on his youthful counr 
tenance at the moment when he perceived that his 
doom was sealed ! How did his fervent entreaties, 
his piercing cries, his affecting expostulations now 
thrill through their hearts, as if they were still 
vibrating on their ears, and had gathered strength 
instead of losing it, during all the years which had 
intervened ! They needed no outward remem- 
brancer of the strange event, with all its circum- 
stances of suffering on one part, and of guilt on the 
other. It was perpetuated in the imperishable 
records of conscience; and the more industriously 
it had been banished from reflection, the more 
vehemently did it now burst forth, Uke lightning 
from the darkest of the clouds which overhang 
the horizon, spreading over the whole scene a 
light as sudden as it was brilliant, as unwelcome 
as it was unexpected. 

And why was conscience so busy to picture 
before them the sufferings of their guiltless bro- 
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ther, but to give deeper shade to their own ini- 
quity ? * He pleaded so persuasively, but we 
would not hear — ^his heart was so tender, our*s so 
unfeeling— -his cries so touching, our ears so deaf 
— ^his look so penetrating, our's so intolerably re- 
pulsive. We would not hear. What hardened 
wretches must we have been ! How dead to all 
perception of real excellence, to every natural 
sympathy of the human mind ! ' 

In a case like that which we are now consider- 
ing, where the train of events was so laid by 
divine providence, as to render inevitable the Aill 
disclosure of the whole transaction, it is important 
to observe, how completely conscience anticipated 
this disclosure, pressing home upon the mind the 
conviction of guilt, and the connexion between 
guilt and punishment, before anything approach- 
ing to external proof had either taken place or 
had appeared Ukely to take place. The culprit 
will often confess his crime, when it has been 
proved beyond the possibility of dispute. But 
here conscience had taken precedence of all other 
informants, witnesses, and judges. The culprits 
had not the most distant conception, that the 
person into whose presence they had been 
brought, was the very brother whom they had 
persecuted ; not a word had been spoken to remind 
them of their guilt ; not an incident had occurred 
to establish, or even to intimate the slightest con- 
nexion, between their conduct to their brother, 
and their present sufferings. But conscience con- 
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Beets events together by a method peculiar to 
itself. It combines things most distant, most dis- 
similar, and apparently, most independent of each 
other. Yet it acts by a law as certain, though not 
so obvious, as that which unites natural effects 
with their causes. It establishes a moral con- 
nexion, and this connexion the mind often traces 
with a certainty proportioned to its importance. 
" We are verily guilty concerning our brother." 
Here is the cause. " Therefore is this distress 
come upon us." Here the effect which conscience 
immediately traced to this cause. Little did they 
imagine that this brother whom they had injured 
was the instrument of their chastisement. Con- 
science did not need the aid which the knowledge 
of such a fact would have afforded it, in the dis- 
charge of its office. It saw and recognized the 
hand of God, without suspecting any intentional 
concurrence on the part of man, in this act of 
righteous retribution ; and it inflicted on their 
souls greater agony, than all their cruelties had 
been able to inflict on their unoffending brother. It 
cannot be denied that the afflictions of Joseph pre- 
vious to his remarkable advancement, had been 
very severe. But the presence of his God, and 
the testimony of a good conscience, made even his 
dungeon beam with heavenly light, and his heart 
overflow with gratitude and praise. Conscience 
had no tormenting accusations to allege ; it told 
him that he was suffering wrongfully, and in the 
cause of a good and gracious Master ; and there- 
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fore in the midst of all his sorrows, he had true 
peace and solid prosperity. But to his brethren^ 
conscience, instead of proving a ministering angel 
of consolation, was a fiercely accusing adversary. 
It charged them as murderers — murderers in in- 
tention, and for aught they knew, in act ; as the 
most unnatural fratricides ; as the authors of un- 
^eakable wretchedness to an aged and reverend 
parent. Their hearts condemn them, and they 
feel that he who is *' greater than their hearts, and 
knoweth all things," condemns them still more 
strongly. They acknowledge the justice of the 
sentence ; they read their sin in their punishment, 
and feel the severity of the pang to be the more 
dreadful, because it is self-inflicted. 

The right improvement to be made of examples 
like these, is to trace the certain consequences of 
sin, when the temptation is first suggested, and 
before it has been followed by guilty compliance* 
Thus Joseph himself on another occasion success- 
fully repelled it, by placing conscience on the 
throne, and by replying in the words she instantly 
dictated ; *' How can I do this great wickedness, 
and sin against God ? " But let him who yields 
to the tempter know, that at some future period, 
the vision of his past crimes will arise before him, 
and fill him with inward terrors. The sting 
of sin lies in the recollections of an awakening 
conscience. Then, there is the bitterness, without 
the enchantment of vice ; its misery, without its 
flattering illusion. So long as sin is only the 
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object of desire and pursuit, the mind possesses, 
notwithstanding its constant liability to disap- 
pointment, a certain degree of pleasure in the ex- 
citements of hope, in the impetuosity of desire, 
and in the endless variety of occupation congenial 
to its depraved taste. The pleasures of sin, though 
unsatisfactory, are often stupifying, and in the 
low indulgences of sense, the mind will perhaps 
for a season, escape positive veretchedness. But 
when the time of hope and of fruition is gone by, 
then conscience awakes, like a giant £rom his 
slumber, and compels the soul to hear accusations 
which it cannot answer, to listen to reproofs which 
it has no courage to repel, and to submit to pun- 
ishment which it is death to bear. 

On a subject so deeply interesting, a still further 
illustration, attended with considerable circum- 
stantial differences, will not be deemed super- 
fluous. An incident related in the eighth chapter 
of St. John's gospel will furnish occasion to 
profitable remark ; ^ and it will be the more 
adapted to the purpose of proving the power of 
conscience, because there is no room for the sup- 
position, that the parties referred to were influ- 
enced by any religious principles whatever. We 
see conscience firmly and irresistibly asserting its 
dominion over minds not only destitute of all 
spiritual influence, but obviously actuated by 
feelings the most malignant, and the most hostile 

* See John viii. 3 — 11. 
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to the Saviour and Redeemer of mankind. The 
facts of the story are so well known that they 
need not be minutely stated. Jesus Christ, we 
are informed, entered early in the morning into 
the city of Jerusalem, and went into the temple, 
where great numbers gathered round him to listen 
to his instructions. While thu^ surrounded with an 
attentive audience, certain Scribes and Pharisees, 
pressed through the crowd into his presence, bring- 
ing with them an adulteress, whom they charged 
with having subjected herself to the extreme punish- 
ment of the Mosaic law, which was that of being 
stoned to death. Under pretended zeal for the 
honour of God's law, these crafty and envious 
opponents of the Saviour, wished to place him in 
a dilemma, which, as they thought, would either 
break down his influence vrith the people, or ex- 
pose him to the severity of the Roman power. 
If he exculpated the woman, they would impeach 
his character as a patron of vice ; if he condemned 
her to death, they would accuse him as usurping 
the authority of the heathen magistrate. We can 
hardly conceive a state of heart more unfavourable 
to any serious impressions, than is implied in the 
formation and in the attempt to execute this ne- 
farious plot. But he whom they thus sought to 
entangle, knew how to turn all their formidable 
weapons directly against themselves. This he 
accomplished, not by arguments addressed to their 
understanding, — ^not by the declaration that he 
was perfectly acquainted with their sinister de- 
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signs and corrupt motives, not by a detail of facts 
which, from the store-house of his omniscience, 
he might easily have brought individually against 
each of them, — but by a simple appeal to their 
consciences. He did not judge them, he left them 
to pass judgment on themselves^ and we see what 
was the result of this remarkable appeal. 

When they first alleged their charge against 
the woman, Christ seemed as though he heard 
them not, or did not wish to hear them, but 
stooped down and wrote upon the ground. It was 
natural for them to conclude, that he was per- 
plexed by their question, and wished to evade the 
task of answering it; and therefore they would 
so much the more vehemently urge him for a 
decision. At length, calmly raising himself, he 
said with ineffable composure ; '^ He that is with- 
out sin among you, let him first cast a stone at 
her ; and again he stooped down and wrote upon 
the ground.'* This was enough. He had set 
conscience a task, which it could no longer de- 
cUne. He demanded, what it would have been 
most unreasonable to deny, that they who judge 
others, should first examine themselves. ^^ He 
that is without sin among you " — ^not absolutely 
without sin, for then none could lawfully judge or 
punish another — ^but, without such sin as con- 
science declares would deserve equal severity of 
punishment with that which it was intended to 
infiict on the accused. What recollections would 
a demand like this, call up in the breasts of the 
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accusers! The thoughts of each were forcibly 
driven back upon himself. From the tash judging 
of another, each was compelled to turn to the 
more painful and humiliating task of self-examina- 
tion, and to say ; * Am I without sin ? Can I re- 
flect on my own ways, and then claim the right 
to act with severity even to the most culpable ? ' 
The flame of divine truth has touched the lamp 
of conscience, and it must give light and bum. It 
is ^^ the candle of the Lord " in the inmost cham- 
bers of the soul, placed there for the purpose of 
revealing the abominations which have long been 
shrouded beneath a veil of worse than Egyptian 
darkness. The Scribes and Pharisees whom the 
Saviour addressed, had succeeded — it is probable 
"An keeping their consciences undisturbed, while 
they were guilty of innumerable ofiences against 
truth, justice, piety, and humanity. But at length 
truth penetrated their hardened minds to produce 
conviction, if it failed to produce any real change 
of disposition. It bore testimony in the face of 
inclination. It laid firm hold of them, and they 
could not shake off the unwelcome intruder ; 
they were " convicted by their own conscience." 

But is it not easy to resist and to overcome 
these conscientious qualms and scruples ? Can 
there be any difficulty in turning aside the shafts 
of truth, and in saying, ' I will not yield to the 
feelings of shame and self-condemnation which an 
. accusing conscience endeavours to produce? ' Such 
a resolution, we perceive from the narrative before 
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US5 is not always practicable. If ever there was 
an occasion, on which* we might be certain that 
the mind would use its utmost efforts to put down 
the inward monitor, this was the occasion. These 
Scribes and Pharisees, inflamed with personal 
resentment against Christ, full of pride and self- 
sufficiency, having their minds strongly fortified 
against all the softer feelings of humanity, and 
being prepared to do and to brave the worst, 
rather than to fail in the execution of their pur- 
pose, had undertaken to silence and confound the 
Saviour in the presence of the assembled multi- 
tude. They had ventured their own reputation 
and influence on the issue of this conflict. They 
were men, who perhaps had never been addicted 
to conscientious scrupulosities ; and they were not 
likely now to be overcome by any mental weak- 
ness, or by the force of any moral argument. Yet 
Christ did but touch the spring of conscience, and 
it responded instantly to the touch, and acted for- 
cibly on all their feehngs. It covered their bold 
and hardened countenances with shame — ^it stung 
their souls to the quick — ^it silenced their loqua- 
cious tongues — it left them, not only without ano- 
ther word of accusation against others, but without 
a single plea in self-defence, it turned the accusers 
into self-convicted criminals. It struck flrst and 
deepest into the heart of the oldest, who glanced 
around him, and stole away through the crowd, 
not pausing to reflect on his own cowardice, till 
he found hunself safe from the overawing presence 
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and piercing look of his great Reprover. His ex- 
ample was quickly followed by the rest. They 
" went out one by one, beginning at the eldest 
even unto the last." 

We see then, that even impenitence cannot 
secure men against the assaults of conscience. 
They may indeed impose upon it, keep it in igno- 
rance, check its complaints, disregard its pleas, till 
they fancy its power is for ever broken, and its 
voice for ever silenced. But not even what is called 
" a seared conscience," which will form the sub- 
ject for another chapter, can exempt its possessor 
from the most dreadful inward torments. When 
it has been made silent as the grave — when it has 
been schooled apparently into the most perfect 
acquiescence with passion and inclination — ^when it 
has crouched beneath the tyranny of every way- 
ward judgment, of every perverse humour, of every 
sinful habit, — ^it has but stooped to take a bolder 
spring, and to dart upon the slave and victim of 
sin, with more resistless impetuosity. If men will 
not permit conscience to breathe its gentle whisper 
of reproof, it will increase its power by this unjust 
restraint, and will burst like the imprisoned whirl- 
wind from its chamber, marking its pathway with 
desolation and ruin. 

And let it not be supposed that circumstances 
shall be wanting to produce this terrible effect. 
The God of conscience and of providence is the 
same ; and by a great variety of methods does he 
cause the events of human life to bear upon the 
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" inner man of the heart." And often is he pleased 
to employ sinners in industriously, though un- 
consciously constructing the very net by which 
their own feet are to be entangled. The means 
adopted by the scribes and pharisees to ensnare 
the Saviour, were in effect, so many means of pre- 
paring their own discomfiture arid punishment. 
They are vanquished at the point they had been 
most studious to fortify, and wounded by the 
weapons they had formed as instruments of their 
own victory. " He taketh the wise in their own 
craftiness." It would be improper to dismiss this 
instructive narration without the remark ; that a 
" convicted conscience " affords no satisfying evi- 
dence of a renewed and converted heart. The 
poignancy of grief occasioned by mortifying and 
humiliating proofs of guilt, may too easily be mis- 
taken for evidence of that ''^ godly sorrow which 
worketh repentance imto salvation not to be re- 
pented of." We should however, learn cautiously 
to distinguish between those rankling feelings 
which wounded pride engenders, when the con- 
science though convicted, is not persuaded, and those 
penitential regrets which flow from a truly " hum- 
ble and contrite heart." The former class of feel- 
ings will drive men from the Saviour, and will 
give them no rest till they have eluded his pre- 
sence, the latter class of feelings will bring * 
them to that Saviour's feet, in humble confession 
of guilt, and in earnest prayer for salvation. Had 
the scribes and pharisees whom our Lord cen- 

F 
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suredy been rightly affected by his admonition, 
they would have taken, for themselves, the place 
assigned by them to the woman whom they had 
accused. They would have stood humbled before 
their judge ; they would have acknowledged their 
guilt and implored forgiveness. But they yield 
nothing more than a reluctant homage to the tes- 
timony of conscience ; and they seek only to 
escape the shame to which they had exposed 
themselves, not to obtain deliverance from those 
sins which were the just occasi(»is of this shame* 

It may perhaps be remarked, in reference to the 
cases here adduced, that they are all extraordi* 
nary, and therefore, that though they prove con- 
science to have great power in peculiar circum- 
stances, they do nothing to show tliat this faculty 
exerts any considerable influence over mankind in 
general, and in the ordinary events of human life. 
A brief allusion, therefore, to the general influence 
which conscience exercises over human conduct, 
will not here be deemed out of place. 

We are apt as much to underrate the silent, 
imperceptible, yet certain effects of causes con- 
stantly operating, as we are to overvalue the sudden 
and obvious effects of those which occur more 
rarely, and with more imposing appearance. The 
mountain-torrent which inundates the plains, but 
is soon exhausted, may excite more attention, 
though it is far less extensively and less perma- 
nently useful, than the gentle dew of heaven, 
which, night after night, distils upon the thirsty 
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land. So the daily restraints put upon vices 
which wo^ld escape public observation, and of 
which no human laws could take cognizance ; and 
the daily promptings to benevolent exertion, and 
to all the duties of public and social life, which no 
human authority could enforce, are of far wider 
and more beneficial influence, than solitary in- 
stances of most instructive and remarkable exer^ 
tions of the moral power. Without the influence 
of cx>nscience, and of the moral laws to which it 
refers, * it is evident that the whole system of 
human things would go into confusion. Human 
laws may restrain or punish gross acts of violence 
and injustice, but they can never provide for num- 
berless methods by which a man may injure his 
neighbour, or promote his own interest at the 
expense of others. There are, in fact, but a very 
few cases which can be provided for by any human 
institution ; it is a principle within that regulates 
the whole moral economy. In its extent and 
importance, when compared with all the devices 
of man, it may be likened to those great princi- 
ples which guide the movements of the universe, 
contrasted with the contrivances by which men 
produce particular results for their own conveni- 
ence; and one might as well expect to move a 
planet by machinery, or propel a comet by the 
power of steam, as to preserve the semblance of 
order in the moral world, without those funda- 
mental principles of rectitude, which form a part 
of the original constitution of every rational 

f2 
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being.' ^ ' The voice within, which approves or 
disapproves, long before action, and before even 
the veiy wish, that would lead to action, can be 
said to be truly formed, has in it a restraining 
force, more powerful than a thousand gibbets ; and 
it is accompanied with the certainty, that in every 
breast around, there is a similar voice, that would 
join its dreadful award to that which would be for 
ever felt witiiin.' * 

We have before seen that conscience has legiti- 
mate authority, we have now proved that it has 
actual power over the human mind. A serious 
question will next come before us : * Is it possible 
that this powerful principle should counsel us 
amiss, and lead us into error ? ' The examination 
of this question will occupy die ensuing chapter. 

^ Abacrambie's Philoeoplij of the Motal Fedings, p. 23. 
' Brown^s Leotam on tlie Phiioeo^y of the Human Mind. VoL 
HI. p. 224. 
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ON A DECEIVED CONSCIENCE. 

Conflcience easily deceived. — Saul of Tarsus a persecutor on principle — 
his case not singular — ^the argument from [it easily applicable to 
others. — ^The question proposed, if conscience ought always to be 
obeyed, and yet sometimes enjoins evil, does not that evil become a 
doty, and is not the foundation of morals destroyed ? Four consi- 
derations suggested to meet this question : 1st. St. Paul does not 
after his conversion, justify his previous conduct, on the ground of 
having acted conscientiously : 2ndly. It is however, plainly less sin- 
ful to err in conformity with, than in opposition to conscience, 
3rdly. Whenever conscience either allows or sanctions evil, the £ict 
may be accounted for, without rendering its authority over our other 
powers questionable. — It is to be inferred from the whole, 4thly, 
that we owe to conscience the most important duties, such as instruc- 
tion, watchfulness and prayer for spiritual illumination— but not 
that we are to deny or question its claim to superiority over our 
remaining faculties. 

St. Paul, in his defence before King Agrippa, 
unfolds a most instructive page in his own remark- 
able history. None could be ignorant of the fact, 
that he had been a violent persecutor of the Chris- 
tian church. But when he declares, " I verily 
thought with myself that I ought to do many 
things contrary to the name of Jesus of Naza- 
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reth ; " ^ he plainly asserts that he had been a per- 
secutor on principle, and from a sense of duty 
towards God and the cause of truth* He was 
acting under the sanction of conscience,— by what- 
ever means obtained, — ^when he witnessed and con- 
sented to the death of the martyr Stephen,' when 
he made havoc of the church, entering into every 
house, * and haling men and women, committed 
them to prison,^ when he punished them oft in 
every synagogue, and compelled them to blas- 
pheme,^ when breathing out threatenings and 
slaughter against the disciples of the Ixnrd, he 
sought from the High Priest, commission and 
authority, to carry his persecuting designs into 
effect in cities remote from Jerusalem. Impelled 
by conscience, he hastened towards Damascus, to 
oppose the cause of Christ ; nor did he pause in 
his guilty course, till the arm of that Saviour 
against whom he was contending, struck him to 
the earth, and compelled him to exclaim, ** Lord, 
what wilt thou have me to do ? " * 

That the case of Said of Tarsus was not in this 
respect, singular, we learn from the deckration 
of Christ to his disciples ; " The time cometh, 
that whosoever killeth you will think that he 
^oeth God service ; "^ or, — ^in other words — * Men 
will make it a point of conscience and of religious 
obligation, to put you to death.* Now after 
having maintained the supreme authority of con- 

* Acts xxvi. 9. ■ Ibid viiL 1. ^ Ibid viii. 3. 

* Ibid xxvi. 11. « Ibid ix. 6. • John xvi. 2. 
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science, we must not shrink from an examination 
of the inference ' which naturally suggests itself; 
that * if conscience ought always to be obeyed, and 
yet, under certain circumstances, encourages so 
great an evil as persecution, then this evil itself 
becomes a duty ; and if one evil may be trans- 
ferred into duty, so may others, and thus the 
foundation of morals may be shaken and destroyed.' 
The objection is put in its full force, in order that 
it may undergo a thorough investigation. 

The example we are now considering, will give 
occasion to such remarks, as will admit of general 
application to other cases, in which the authority 
of conscience may be pleaded for what is really 
wrong. * To be right or wrong' — observes Bishop 
Taylor — * is wholly extrinsical to the formal obli- 
gation of conscience, and to the consequent duty 
of the man. For an erring conscience binds as 
much as the right conscience. ... It binds because 
it is heartily persuaded, not because it is truly 
informed, not because it is right, but because it 
thinks so.' ^ 

The following observations may help to disen- 
tangle the question of those difficulties, which at 
first, present themselves to the mind. 

I. The apostle Paul did not, after his conver- 
sion, refer to the fact of his having acted con- 
scientiously as a jtistification of his conduct. He 
never seems to have reverted without feelings of 

' Duct Dub. Works, VoL xi. p. 423. 
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poignant regret to the spirit and conduct of his 
early days> when he had borne so conspicuous a 
part in opposing the gospel of Christ. He won- 
ders that one so guilty should have become the 
object of Divine compassion ; and still more that 
he should have been designated to the apostolic 
office. " I thank Christ Jesus our Lord, who hath 
enabled me, for that he counted me faithful, 
putting me into the ministry, who was before a 
blasphemer, and a persecutor^ and injurious."* 
How touching is this penitent allusion to a series 
of actions, in which he had once gloried as deeds 
of highest service to God and to the religion of 
his fathers ! Scarcely less affecting is the tone in 
which he introduces his own testimony to the 
miracle of the Saviour's resurrection from the 
dead : '^ Last of all he was seen of me also, as of 
one born out of due time. For I am the least of all 
the apostles, which am not meet to be called an 
apostle, hecatise I persecuted the church of God" * 
Hence it appears, on his own confession, that his 
conduct had been highly culpable, even when he 
was acting from a sense of duty. He deplores, as 
aggravated crimes, the acts which he once admired 
as virtues. His zeal for God, his excessive at- 
tachment to the tradition of the fathers, his inde- 
fatigable labours to eradicate what he called 
heresy, his willingness to adventure his own life 
in maintaining the religious principles in which he 

» I Tim. i. 12, 13. « 1 Cor. xr. 8, 9. 
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had been educated^ now seemed to him nothing 
better than grievous offences against God. Those 
things which once were gain to him — among 
which he expressly mentions his zeal in perse- 
cuting the cAttrcA— he now resolved to count but 
loss for Christ.^ What a change then appears to 
have taken place, in his estimate of duty and of 
sin ! By what different standards did he judge 
his principles and conduct, before and after his 
conversion ! In what different language did con- 
science speak within the same breast, on different 
sides of that boundary which divides the kingdom 
of darkness from the kingdom of God*s dear Son! 
The conscience of Paul the servant of Christ, 
condemns the decision of the conscience of Saul 
of Tarsus, and pronounces judgment on the acts 
which it had instigated and sanctioned. Yet let 
the groimd of this condemnation be distinctly kept 
in mind. He does not censure himself for having 
acted coTz^ei^n^iot^^y, but for having acted sinfully. 

We shall still further clear our way to a satis- 
factory solution of the difficulty before us, by the 
observation 

II; Th(it it is less sinful to err in conformity 
with, ihan in contradiction to the dictates of con- 
science. If we suppose, for example, the sin of 
persecution to originate from any other conceiv- 
able motive than that of conscience, we shall in- 
stantly invest it with much darker ihoral pro* 

' Phil. iii. 5-7. 
F 5 
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parties. And the same remark is applicable to 
every other criminal act for which conscience can 
in any way be pleaded. Let the persecutor be 
imagined as acting from natural' cruelty and seve- 
rity of temper, from envy of superior excellence, 
from malignant feelings, from proud impatience of 
contradiction, from vehement enmity against God 
and religion, from a sneering and aJSectedly phi- 
losophical contempt for ' divine truth, or let him 
be supposed to act from avaricious motives, and 
even from a mere love of ease which wiU not allow 
the slightest disturbance of the existing course of 
things — any of these motives — ^some in a much 
greater degree than others — ^will clearly augment 
the guilt of the act. It is the adding of sin to 
sin, and darkening the shadow of one fault, by 
casting over it that of a still greater. 

But let the same persecuting act be regarded as 
originating in a decision of the conscience, whether 
it has, for its supposed object, the pubKc good, or 
the glory of God, the present or the eternal wel- 
fare of mankind, — ^we discern a principle com*- 
bined with the persecuting spirit, which instead of 
increasing) abates its guilt, though it may not 
always abate its rigour. 

These remarks show, that conscience, even 
where it is misled, and consequently misleads its 
possessor, is still a very different principle of the 
mind from passion, pride, cruelty and selfishness, 
and is evidently, even in its fall and ruin, superior 
in every respect to them all. The case then, un- 
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der review, does not prove that conscience is des- 
titute of the right to govern our other faculties ; 
it only proves — ^what may not be denied, but must 
be strenuously contended for— that the best and 
highest principle in ova nature, needs something 
better and higher than itself, for our guidance in 
the infinitely important questions of religion. 
We are now prepared to advance to our third re- 
mark ; which is, 

III. That whenever conscience is found giving 
allowance or encouragement to evil, this may be 
accounted for, without rendering its authority ques- 
tionable. 

It will not be disputed, that reason ought to 
govern human conduct in all transactions relating 
to the present world. Yet a man's reason is often 
defective, its conclusions often unsound, and the 
course of action resulting from it often wrong. 
Shall we thence infer, that it were better not to 
consult so fallacious a guide ? — better to act against 
its determinations ? — better to follow some other 
propension of our nature ? — This would be too 
absurd to pass for argument. It might justly be 
answered by alleging—* Reason is the best natural 
faculty I possess, if it would mislead me, any other 
would mislead me still more. Amidst conductors 
confessedly imperfect, I must follow the wisest. I 
ought to do all I can to gain additional light, but 
I must not extinguish the glimmering taper which 
will still conduct me to some just conclusions, 
though it may not be competent to every service I 
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wish it to fulfil. Let not reason be abandoned or 
dethroned, for then inevitable confusion will suc- 
ceed ; let me rather try. to train and educate it for 
its post, than to deprive it of its power.' 

If conscience be here substituted for reason, and 
the affairs of the soul and of eternity for the con- 
cerns of the present life, no change whatever is 
necessary in the argument. Let it be granted, 
that conscience is often ill-formed, often weak, 
often led astray, stiU it is the only part of our 
mental constitution which brings us into imme- 
diate connexion with things eternal and divine ; 
and shall we snap the link which binds us to the 
spiritual world ? shall we refuse to listen to the 
voice, or to own the authority of conscience? 
Rather let us learn what it needs to rectify its 
mistakes, to heal its wounds, and to render it a 
safe, a holy and an enlightened guide. 

It is a general rule laid down by Bishop Taylor, 
that in the decisions of conscience, ' what is first is 
truest, easiest, and most useful.* * A little consi- 
deration will show the great practical importance 
of this rule. To act upon it firmly and decidedly) 
would nearly supersede the whole of that most 
perplexing and unsatisfactory code of laws, which 
fills up voluminous works on casuistry. The rule, 
however, let it be observed, is not, that what is 
first thought of, or first designed, but what con- 
science first approves, is best. If we consult incli- 

1 Duct. Dab. Works, Vol. XL 421. 
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nation, or follow the maxims of the world, or 
listen to the encroaching demands of selfishness, 
we shall plunge into oTil, and shall make prepara- 
tion for future and perhaps unavailing regret. But 
if we take advice of conscience at the first sugges- 
tion of any new course of action, we shall sel- 
dom find reason to vary from the line of duty 
which she instantly marks out. The reason is this. 
The moment consdence is appealed to, she refers 
immediately and solely to the moral aspect of the 
question. Her steps of reasoning are few and 
obvious, and therefore her conclusions are, com- 
paratively certain. But if delay occurs, then time 
is given for other than conscientious motives to 
operate ; the mind casts about for considerations 
affecting either the gratification of some present 
passion, or the care of some future interest ; hence 
obscurity begins to rest upon the plainest sub- 
jectis, doubts and scruples are unduly raised, or 
unduly dispelled, what was before perfectly intel- 
ligible becomes involved in mystery, and a long 
amd tedious argument is found necessary to vindi- 
cate, what without any argument, conscience had 
promptly condemned. In this way the moral 
faculty is deceived and carried away ; it loses its 
authority by not insisting upon its first demands ; 
and gradually becomes accustomed to wear fetters 
till it learns to glory in them, and to submit to 
unholy impulses till it learns to sanction and to 
justify them. 

These remarks will throw light on the conduct 
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of Saul of Tarsus. We cannot conceive that he 
had brought himself to yield assent to the cruel 
death of Stephen, without some previous conflict 
in his own mind. The first thought which would 
suggest itself to him^ when he began to reflect on 
the death of a fellow-creature imder circiunstances 
so afiecting, could scarcely be any other than a 
thought of horror. The dictate of conscience, — 
unless it had indeed been previously trained to 
resist the earliest impressions, — * would be, Thou 
hast no right to take away another's life.* But see 
the eflect of mixing up oUier principles and motives 
with those which conscience suggests. He over- 
comes this scruple ; he consents to the death of the 
Christian proto-martyr ; he bears probably with 
but slight emotion this touching spectacle of Chris- 
tian meekness and benevolence under most unpa- 
ralleled wrongs and suflerings; he daily finds 
conscience a more ready minister to his evil dis- 
positions ; firom mere acquiescence in the cruel acts 
of others, it advances to the sanction of the great- 
est cruelties perpetrated by himself; he catches 
the infectious spirit which he had tolerated, and 
" breathes out slaughter," after having first learned 
to witness it with approval. Let us suppose, that 
before he began his career of persecution, the 
whole scene of blood in which he afterwards 
revelled, had been at one view presented before 
him, could he have gained for it the approval of 
his conscience ? Would she not have raised her 
indignant voice against the inhuman and blood- 
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thirsty project? Would not her first decisions 
have been clear, strong, and unquestionable ? But 
his mind had become trammelled by prepossessions, 
and conscience was beguiled, imposed upon, and 
carried by storm. He h&d, as he informs us, in 
all this, a desire to please Ghod, and it was well ; 
but how strangely did he miss the way in which 
this end was to be attained. The discoloured 
mediuin of prejudice, through which alone he 
looked, tinged every object of vision. He per- 
suaded himself that it was right to compel other 
men to adopt his creed. When he could not 
prevail by persuasion, he used threats ; and when 
threats proved inefiectual, he had recourse to 
severities. His passions became heated in the 
conflict, and the Master-principle of the mind 
stooped to become the slave of its most ungovern- 
able inferiors. 

In a similar manner may we account for the 
deception and consequent servility of conscience, 
which is so often to be traced in the conduct of 
mankind. The first notes of solemn warning are 
disregarded; the first checks and remonstrances 
are trifled with ; and no firm deliberate resistance 
to evil is attempted. The inward voice becomes 
more feeble, the less it is attended to; and at 
length, partly by persuasion, partly by force, it is 
induced to set its seal to every tfiing which preju- 
dice insinuates, or pride suggests, or passion pre- 
scribes. Men bring themselves to think, that they 
ought to do many things, which conscience once 
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told them they ought not to do. But would they 
have come to this conclusion^ had they dealt fairly 
and honestly by conscience ? had they listened to 
all its counsels? had they resisted none of its 
claims and overruled none of its objections ? Such 
questions as these suggest their own answer, and 
leave us to infer that though conscience is a judge 
which may be deceived, our remedy against it is 
not to subvert its authority but to correct its 
abuses. And this leads us to our remaining 
observation, which is, 

IV. That we owe the most important duties to 
our consciences, in order to preserve them from 
delusion,. 

Conscience is a monarch which needs to be 
trained for the elevated post it has to fill. As our 
reasoning power becomes acute, strong, active and 
discriminating by practice and by diligent culture, 
so will our moral power. Whereas negligence — 
and stiU more, opposition, or the attempt to impose 
upon it, — will gradually but inevitably deteriorate 
its character, destroy its energy, and deprive it of 
that accurate perception of moral differences, 
which is of most essential service in the right 
government of the mind. 

It will be obvious from what has been stated in 
this chapter, that we are under the strongest pos- 
sible obligation to furnish our consciences with the 
most correct instruction and information which we 
can acquire, on all subjects which fall within its 
province. It can only j udge from what it knows. 
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If therefore it be brought up in ignorance, how 
shall it be able to direct our steps ? Do we esteem 
no labour lost, which is expended upon the im-* 
provement of our natural faculties, and shall we 
think it a waste of time and toil, to elevate, to 
purify, to adorn our moral faculty ? Or shall we 
enthusiastically look for its improvement, while 
we neglect to supply it with the material out of 
which that improvement can alone be wrought? 

These remarks though generally applicable, bear 
with peculiar force upon the education of the 
young. How many parents are solicitous to fur^ 
nish the minds of their children with learning and 
accomplishments, who are all but absolutely 
indifferent to their moral training ? The youth- 
ful intellect is cultivated perhaps to a sickly 
and exhausting luxuriance, while the conscience is 
left, in all the dreariness of a barren desert. The 
inferior powers are trained for mastery, the supe- 
rior for servitude ; as if it were the great object of 
parental solicitude, to counteract the law and 
ordinance of heaven, to thwart the design of infi- 
nite vnsdom, and to render their offspring as unlike 
what God intended them to be, as possible I 

With regard both to ourselves and others, our 
highest duty is to cherish and sustain the dominion 
of the moral principle ; to render it intelligent by 
giving it the opportunity of acquiring knowledge, 
and of discriminating between good and evil ; but 
at the same time to fix due limits to the subjects 
of investigation. Sound practical knowledge is alone 
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edifying to the conscience. If the mind expands 
its strength on questions rather curious than use- 
ful, conscience will become fastidious rather than 
wise ; scrupulous rather than honest ; fearful and 
morbid rather than tender. It may concern it- 
self needlessly about trifles, and remain quite 
insensible to affairs of eternal moment* Hence 
the practical advice arising out of these considera- 
tions is : * Store your mind with useful knowledge, 
with sound principles, with divine veisdom and 
understanding. Bring your hearts to the truth, 
which shall both illuminate and purify them* 
/* Search the scriptures." Apply what you read 
to your ovm state. Pause and consult with con- 
science as you read. Ask yourselves, ' Have I 
obeyed this precept ? Have I believed this doc- 
trine ? Have I feared this threat ? Have I em- 
braced this promise ? ' The reason why so many 
go through the scriptures vnthout profit is, that 
they do not call upon conscience to accompany 
them in their course, w^d in the same way, we 
account for much of the inefficiency of pubhc 
teaching. Many attend the house of God, as if 
they had left conscience behind them. There is 
no self-application, no attempt to select from the 
words spoken what may reprove, convince or in- 
struct their own souls. They put aside the 
strongest appeals as quite unnecessary for them; 
they listen for others and forget themselves. They 
imagine the preacher unwarrantably severe, and 
impute his earnestness to some peculiarity of 
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temperament, in which they can only wish he 
would not indulge. Thus they contrive to keep 
conscience asleep^ by withholding all fixed atten- 
tion, and all serious consideration of the use they 
ought to make of what they hear. This is deal- 
ing alike dishonestly with conscience, with Ood 
and with divine truth. And so long as such a 
course is persisted in, men will remain under all 
the evil consequences of following a fallacious 
guide ; and at last, they will discover, that they 
have their own negligence to blame for all the sad 
effects of so fatal a delusion. 

We farther owe to conscience, a constant vigi* 
lance and tender care. Our lower faculties acr 
quire all the strength they ought to have, and 
often much more, without any peculiar attention 
and solicitude. The Weeds of nature grow rank 
and spread wide, by their own native luxuriance ; 
and what cultivation has to do in reference to 
them, is not to cherish, but to limit and restrain 
their growth. Our moral powers however, re- 
quire the opposite treatment. They are easily 
injured, and the injury is not easily repaired. A 
great part, therefore, of true wisdom, consists in the 
strict, watchful superintendence of our thoughts, 
our habits, and our principles. If thought is per- 
mitted to wander without restraint, the mind will 
become habitually negligent, and ungovernable. 
The want of discipline will be severely felt in the 
consequences which follow ; lax notions will pre- 
vail, and conscience will scarcely be able to con- 
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trol any of the wayward movements of the soul. 
But let the habit of vigilant attention to con- 
science be attained, and the effect will be quickly 
perceptible in the correctness of our judgments, in 
the promptitude of our decisions on the side of 
truth, and in the heart-felt satis&ction flowing 
from the conviction of being influenced by right 
motives. Yet so long as this duty is neglected, we 
ought not to be surprised that conscience should 
often speak incoherently and uncertainly. The 
fault does not lie in any necessary defect of the 
faculty, but in our want of due attention to its 
culture. 

Still more, however, is necessary to preserve us 
from a deceived conscience. We have seen that 
this faculty directly refers the mind to God as 
the source whence all its own authority is derived, 
and as the final judge by whom all its own deci- 
sions are to be confirmed or set aside. How natu- 
ral, then, is the inference, that we ought ear- 
nestly to implore spiritual illumination, wisdom, 
and counsel from " the God of the spirits of all 
flesh," who is the " Father of lights," and, from 
whom Cometh every good and every perfect gift." 
He who requires us to pray for the supply of our 
daily food, still more emphatically commands us 
to ask at his hands, the enlightening influences of 
his Holy Spirit. They, therefore, who in follow- 
ing the dictates of conscience, neglect the duty of 
prayer, place themselves under the direction of a 
guide who is to lead them through dangerous and 
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intricate paths, in midnight darkness ; and how 
can they avoid the most fatal mistakes, or be pre- 
served from the most dangerous delusions ! 

The conclusion to be drawn from these re- 
marks, will it is hoped, be deemed imquestion- 
able ; that though conscience may be deceived, 
yet it is not on that account to be deprived of its 
office, but rather to be instructed, strengthened, 
fortified and improved, so as to be duly fitted for 
functions, which no other faculty of the mind can 
possibly discharge. 



CHAPTER X. 

ON A DEFILED9 A SEARED, AND A TORMENTINO 

CONSCIENCE. 

The progreflsiye tendency of evil — ^from ignorance to defilement, from 
defilement to impenitence, from impenitence to wretchedness. A 
defiled conscience worse than a deceived one. It implies the indul- 
gence of sinfol Insts. — David^sfiul — ^he could jndge correctly of the 
sins of others, while he remained blind to his own. — Felix trembled 
under the conviction of conscience, bat preferred his sins to repent- 
ance — evaded, rather than boldly resisted his internal monitor. — 
The transition from a poll^ited to a seared conscience, how effected. 
— Examples, Cain, Abel, Judas. — The insensibility of a seared 
conscience is not the absence of all feeling, but only of all fi^ 
feeling on moral subjects. — Susceptibility of suffering rather in- 
creased than diminished. — Hence a seared conscience will become a 
tormenting one. — Former examples referred to, especially that of 
Judas. — ^Tiberius Caesar. — Inferences respecting the agonies of an 
accusing conscience in a futm» state of existence. 

In describing conscience as liable to deception, we 
are yet far from having stated the full amount of 
that evil with which it is justly chargeable. Not 
only ignorance, and even sinful ignorance, spreads 
its torpor over the soul; but impurity reigns in 
that bosom which ought to be the temple of the 
living God, and harder than adamant is that heart 
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which ought to beat Tvith all the tender emotions 
of grateful love to Him " in whose hand our breath 
is, and whose are all our ways." 

There is a descending scale of degeneracy, 
through which the mind may pass from one degree 
of guilt to another, till it '^ has filled up the mea- 
sure of its iniquities," and is overtaken by the 
utmost severity of divine judgments. It is neces- 
sary to mark the steps of this downward progress, 
in order to avoid them. Ignorance, when per- 
mitted, through carelessness, to keep undisturbed 
possession of the mind, is soon followed by pollu- 
tion ; and the tendency of indulged sin is, by 
destroying all the finer susceptibilities of the soul, 
to render it hard and impenitent. Yet this hard- 
ness is not the entire destruction of its capability 
of feeling ; but is, on the contrary, the prelude of 
greater agonies than can easily be imagined. To 
describe this train of moral evUs, and to trace their 
connexion with each other, is the design of the 
present chapter. We speak. 

First, of a defiled conscience. In the Epistle to 
Titus, St. Paul says, ^^ Unto the pure all things 
are pure ; but unto them that are defiled is no- 
thing pure ; but even their mind and conscieTice is 
defiled." ^ A specific cause for the defilement of 
conscience is here adduced. And just as we have 
before seen, that ignorance^ or the want of true 
illumination, would account for a deceived con- 

1 Titus i. 15. 
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science, so we now observe, that sin, acquiesced in 
and indulged, is the occasion of a defiled and pol- 
luted conscience. To them that are defiled in 
their conduct, by wicked practices, is nothing 
pure ; the mischief extends to every part of their 
nature, so that even their mind, with all its powers 
of thought, and their conscience, with all its powers 
of feeling, partake of the defilement. 

It will hence appear how much worse a defiled 
conscience is, than a deceived one ; because, while 
it always presupposes deception of the worst kind, 
it also implies the indulgence of unholy passions, 
of " fleshly lusts which war against the soul." 

It supposes a course of action to have been 
pursued, which has opposed, silenced and tram- 
pled upon conscience till it no longer dared to 
complain ; or, it supposes conscience to have been 
imposed upon and flattered, till the voice of warning 
and admonition was exchanged for that of blind 
and criminal approbation. We cannot have a 
more himuHating example of the extent to which 
conscience may become polluted by sinful indul- 
gence — even in persons possessing the clearest 
knowledge of duty, and the most exalted privi- 
leges of religion — ^than is afibrded by David in his 
memorable fall. It does not appear that, for the 
space of nearly a year, at the least, his conscience 
had ever vehemently accused him, of having per- 
petrated the darkest crimes by which human na- 
ture can be dishonoured. And whence arose this 
insensibility to his own iniquity ? Not from any 
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injury sustained by the merely judging faculty ; 
not &om any failure of power to discriminate be- 
tween right and wrong in the abstract. For no 
sooner had the prophet of God brought before him 
in parable, a case — which he took to be a fact — of 
far superior moral turpitude to his own, than he 
decided the question, with a promptitude which 
evinced his power of forming a correct estimate 
of the deed, in all its moral bearings. The con- 
science, however, which is immediately concerned 
in questions of self-jtJtdgmenty was defiled; and 
therefore while he could discriminate justly in 
reference to the actions of others, he had, by this 
moral pollution, put in abeyance his power to dis- 
criminate in reference to his own. And it re- 
quired the solemn, forcible, and authoritative 
application from the lips of the prophet, " Thou 
art the man ! " to bring home to him a conviction 
of that guilt, which he had proved himself so ready 
to punish in any other culprit. What a scene of 
guilt here spreads itself before our view ; and how 
irresistibly depressing would such a narrative have 
been, did we not know, that this defilement of the 
mind and conscience, though deep, was not be* 
yond the reach of remedy, and though long con- 
tinued, was not perpetual ! 

Let us, however, learn from it, that in giving 
way to temptation, we cannot possibly avoid the 
inflicting of deep injury on our conscience. Sinners 
reflect but seldom, if at all, on this undoubted 
truth. Driven by impulses which they have not 

G 
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accustomed themselves to control^ they are intent 
on nothing but present gratification. They do not 
puiposely set themselves to violate consciencey nor 
do they suffer themselves to imagine, that they are 
in danger of doing to it any serious or irreparable 
wrong. They are fully aware — at least in the 
early stages of their guilty course — that it has the 
power to remonstrate and to reprove ; and they do 
not design to deprive it of that power; they only 
mean to overrule its decisions for a while, and 
when they have been satiated with pleasure, or 
are become weaiy of the pursuit of wealth or 
fiime, then they hope to listen to its voice, and to 
obey its commands. Even Felix, who had long 
been addicted to every kind of vice, felt the power 
of an appeal to his conscience, and " trembled," 
while Paul '* reasoned of righteousness, temper- 
ance, and judgment to come ; " yet he did not 
dare to rise up in violent hostilily against his 
inward reprover. He only wished to postpone, 
not finally to repel, the convictions which pressed 
themselves on his attention, and said, '^ Go thy 
way /or this time, when I have a convenient sea- 
son, I will call for thee.** ^ But mark the irre- 
coverable wound inflicted by this act of criminal 
neglect, upon his conscience. It was a moral 
death-blow struck at his own heart. The deter- 
mination to sin a little longer, after such convic- 
tions and such reproo&, was itself the greatest of 

1 Acta xziy. 25. 
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all the dark crimes recorded in heaven against 
him. And conscience was silenced — perhaps 
never to speak again — till it broke forth in accusa- 
tions of guilt for which there was no forgiveness, 
and in accents of despairing wretchedness for 
which there was no possibility of alleviection. 

Each sin, however small, produces its corre- 
sponding mental defilement, and that defilement 
becomes greater at every step in the path of evil. 
The conscience first loses the tenderness which 
had disposed it to shrink from the slightest touch 
of sin. It feels less acutely than it once did, the 
shocks of strong temptation, and resists them with 
continually decreasing firmness and resolution ; it 
gradually lowers the moral standard by which the 
mind judges of actions. It contracts unconsciously 
the pollution it is compelled to witness, and be- 
comes less sensible of the violation of its claims ; 
the moral eye is more and more diseased, it no 
longer remains single, the light within is turned to 
darkness ; and oh ! " how great is that darkness ! *' 
Yet, dreadful as this picture is, we must proceed 
to the contemplation of what is still more dread- 
Ail. The constant tendency of the state of mind 
now described, is to growing evil, and the trans- 
ition from a polluted conscience is easy, 

II. To a seared conscience. 

As the efiect of searing is to render the cau- 
terized part hard and insensible to the touch, the 
apostle Paul uses the term to describe the effect 
of indulged iniquity upon the mind of sinners. 

G 2 
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He speaks of them as " haying their consciences 
seared with a hot iron." ^ K we endeavour to 
trace this process of mental induration, by ob- 
serving closely how sinners generally deal with 
conscience, we shall, perhaps, ascertain, that they 
are, for the most part, in the first instance angry 
at its remonstrances. Being resolved, at all events, 
on the enjoyment of their pleasures, or the accom- 
plishment of their ambitious or avaricious designs, 
yet not being able to refuse all deference to the 
voice which speaks within, a war ensues between 
inclination and the sense of duty. This internal 
conflict rouses their angry feelings, and though 
they choose rather to resist and violate conscience 
than to put the rein upon selfishness and passion ; 
yet are they not able to purchase peace on terms 
so easy as they had expected. They are troubled 
with repeated remonstrances and with consequent 
misgivings which they are impatient to bear. The 
remembrance of past instructions — of a father's 
advice and a mother's prayers and tears, — ^rushes 
unbidden on their minds, and compels them to 
pause before they venture on the contemplated 
crime; but these thoughts are indignantly 
spumed, the determination to proceed receives 
only a momentary check from these moral re- 
straints of the judgment; the temper is ruffled 
and irritated, and the desire is scarcely dissembled, 
that the inward monitor would be less trouble- 

» ITim. iv.2. 
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some with her expostulations, intreaties, and 
accusations. 

This vehement conflict, however, among the 
mental powers, does not often long continue. The 
sinner finds a painful deduction from his pleasures, 
in the feelings of remorse which conscience inter- 
mingles with them. His cup of joy is dashed 
with these drops of bitterness, and he would desire 
—at almost any cost — to purchase respite from 
the inward struggle. Hence he frames apologies 
for his favourite sins, he calls them by gentle 
names, he endeavours to invest them with the 
garb of some virtue which they most nearly re- 
semble, he pleads for them with all the strenuous- 
ness of an interested advocate ; he tries by degrees 
to bring conscience round to the side of inclina- 
tion ; and in order to accomplish this purpose, 
instead of directly opposing its authority, he 
rather attempts to reduce its standard, to com- 
promise its claims, to compound by certain sacri- 
fices for certain other indulgences, and to win it 
over, by frivolous arguments and considerations, — 
such as would have no weight with any but him- 
self, and none with him in any other case than his 
own — to give a verdict in his favour. When 
things have proceeded, for some time, in this man- 
ner, the voice of reproof is heard more faintly, 
and at wider intervals, and at length dies away 
like the last echo among the mountains. Con- 
science has been tampered with and corrupted, 
till It can scarcely be aroused from its slumber by 
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any enormities, and can scarcely be compelled to 
pronounce judgment on the most atrocious 
misconduct. 

Thus St. Paul, speaking of persons who had 
'* given themselves over unto lasciviousness, to 
work all uncleanness with greediness/' describes 
them as ^' being past feeling/' ^ destitute of^-moral 
sensibility, having all the finer feelings of con- 
science destroyed. They were no longer to be 
moved by any moral considerations whatever. 
Neither truth, nor justice, nor kindness could 
sway their deliberations, or decide their conduct. 
They had no longer the fear of God before their 
eyes; they were alike indifferent to the desire of 
mercy, and the dread of judgment. Their heart 
was " fully set in them to work wickedness." Such 
was the state of Cain, when having imbrued his 
hands in his brother's blood, he could coldly and 
disdainfully meet the heart-searching question of 
God himself, by asking, " Am I my brother's 
keeper ? " Even the solemn voice of heaven failed 
to impress his seared conscience! Such too was 
the state of Ahab, who '^ sold himself to work 
wickedness in the sight of the Lord ; " and who 
thought to parry and to neutralize all the accusa- 
tions of the prophet Elijah, by boldly commencing 
the attack, and saying, '^ Art thou he that trou- 
bleth Israel ? " ^ But it is impossible to adduce 
any example, which so perfectly illustrates all that 

' Ephes. iy. 19. ' 1 Kings XTiii. 17. 
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can enter into our conception of '^ a seared con- 
science/* as that of the traitor Judas, who with an 
unprecedented consistency in crime, never seemed, 
by any act of his life, except the last, — ^which was 
itself an act of unpardonable iniquity, — to betray 
the least symptom of conscientious feeling. Thus 
the only proof he. ever gave, so far as we know, 
that he possessed, in common with the rest of his 
species, the faculty of moral judgment, was a proof 
that he had abused this inestimable gift, to his 
own irremediable ruin. He appears to have uni* 
formly resisted every inward remonstrance, to have 
checked every sentiment of justice or benevolence, 
to have abused every mercy and every privilege 
with which he had been favoured, and to have lis- 
tened to the words of him who " spake as never 
man spake," not only without profit, but with con- 
tinually increasing guilt, till conscience, '^ seared 
with a hot iron," was ready to acquiesce in the 
most heinous crimes which Satan could suggest, or 
man could perpetrate. 

How solemnly instructive are such examples! 
They are beacons on the rock to warn us of the 
danger of shipwreck. They teach us to what 
lengths the mind of man can go in evil, when con- 
science is ** hardened through the deceitfulness of 
sin." He who is reduced to such a condition of 
moral slavery, becomes deaf to the sound of truth, 
blind to the beauty of holiness and the deformity 
of sin, unmindful of future consequences, desperate 
in wickedness, his feet are swift to do evil, and his 
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hands to shed blood, destruction and miseiy are in 
his ways, and the path of peace he knows not> 
Instruction is all lost upon him ; the precepts of 
God's word are slighted, its reproofs repelled with 
anger, its threatenings braved or ridiculed, its most 
affectionate entreaties and invitations contemptu- 
. usly spurned, its promises of mercy through Christ 
set at nought ; the revelation of a future state 
with its rewards and punishments, treated as a 
fable ; the divine authority of the whole Scripture 
questioned; the ministers of God denounced as 
madmen or impostors ; the ordinances of religion 
scoffed at as the mere instruments of priestcraft or 
of policy ; the doctrine of divine providence, and 
even of the divine existence, if not denied, yet 
coldly acknowledged ; so that if he does not say, 
" There is no God,*' yet he dares to say, " Tush, 
God will not see, neither will the jjfod of ^aoob 
regard it." Beneath the chastisements of the 
Abnighty, he is neither softened nor humbled, but 
chafed and irritated. He may be crushed to the 
earth by divine judgments, yet retain to the last 
the impenitence of an obdurate heart, the insen- 
sibility of a ** seared conscience.'' 

But in what does this insensibility consist ? In 
the loss of all susceptibility to good impressions, 
in the absence of all that tenderness of moral feel- 
ing, which is quick to discern the difference be- 
tween good and evil, not in the actual removal or 
suspension of sensibiUty to suffering. On this 
point great misapprehensions prevail. What is 
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called an unfeeling mind, especially when the want 
of feeling is superinduced by determined viola- 
tions of conscience, is most remote from a tranquil, 
composed, or quiet mind. The faculty of moral 
perception may be injured ; the sensibility to the 
evil of sin may be destroyed ; the uneasiness which 
is naturally felt at the thought of having wronged 
or wounded another person, may be exchanged for 
perfect indifference ; but there will still remain 
vulnerable parts of the moral faculty, which no 
habit of guilt can shield, when the Almighty causes 
the arrows of conviction to pierce and to ** stick 
fast" in the soul,* Hence we perceive that a seared 
conscience may be 

III. A tormenting conscience. 

That a conscience which is not seared will often 
torment, requires no proof. But the position now 
to be maintained, is, that after the indurating pro- 
cess of sin has proceeded to its utmost limit, the 
tormenting power of the guilty conscience not only 
remains unbroken, but acquires fresh strength, and 
eventually, overwhelms the soul in all the horrors of 
dark despair. The facts which have been adduced 
from Holy Scripture, will bear out this remark. 
The conscience of Cain was so seared as to have 
become insensible to every sentiment of fraternal 
affection, of filial duty, and of reverence for God. 
It was incapable of repentance, and of contrition 
for sin ; but it was not insensible to pain. " My 

* Psalm xxzyiii. 2. 
G 5 
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punishment " he exclaims^ in an agony of despera- 
tion, " is greater than I can bear/' Ahab had 
hardened his heart against all compunction at the 
thought of having shed innocent blood, and of 
having provoked the Holy One of Israel to anger. 
He had killed Naboth, and was gone dovmto take 
possession of the vineyard, which he had not been 
able to acquire, but by the basest acts of cruelty 
and hypocrisy. Yet conscience was but slumbering 
the while, to assail him afterwards with the 
greater vigour. It had stepped back, that it might 
leap with the greater force upon its victim ; ' and at 
the moment of Elijah's appearance, it wrung from 
him the anxious question, '* Hast thou found me, 
O mine enemy ? " * But we must turn to Judas 
as the most remarkable proof of our position. In 
tracing his whole history, we seem to be reading 
of a man utterly destitute of the ordinary sensi- 
bilities of human nature. He must have been 
conscious from the first, of the unhallowed motives 
by which he was influenced, in attaching himself 
to the band of Christ's disciples. Yet he does not 
seem to have shrunk from the discharge of any of 
those solemn religious services, in which the rest 
sincerely and earnestly engaged. It is more than 
probable, that he preached, wrought miracles, bap- 
tized, and made converts, in the same manner as 
the other disciples. Yet conscience never appears 
to have uttered any effectual protest against this 

* Reculer ponr mieux sauter. * 1 Kings xzi. 20. 
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hypocritical procedure. He carried the common 
purse, and was id the practice of stealing from it 
to gratify his avaricious propensity ; yet we know 
that conscience never successfully bore testimony 
against this infidelity to his Master, and cruelty to 
the poor. Nay, he had even the hardihood to 
plead the necessities of the poor, as a pretext for 
preventing needless waste, in order that he might, 
if possible, get into his hands a larger sum of 
money than the treasury of the Saviour's little 
flock had, perhaps, ever before contained. The 
whole of that dreadful transaction, which has 
branded his name with an opprobrious immortality, 
as the TRAITOR of the Son of God, shows with 
what imfeeling coldness he could contrive and 
execute a deed of hitherto unheard-of infamy^ 
How powerful was the ruling passion of avarice 
in his breast, which could impel him to seek the 
occasion of setting his Master's life to sale ? How 
paltry was the bribe offered for this foul offence ? 
Yet it was too tempting to be refused, and con- 
science was too quiet to be disturbed. Nor can it 
be pleaded in extenuation of his guilt, that he was 
taken by surprise in this temptation. The most 
solemn remonstrance had just before been uttered 
by the Saviour himself, when, in the circle of his 
disciples, he aimed the arrow of conviction directly 
at the culprit's conscience ; " Verily I say unto 
you, that one of you shall betray me." * The 

^ Matt. zzyi. 21. 
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thrilling declaration pierced every breast but that 
of Judas. Andy ^^ Lord^ is it I ? " was the anxious 
question, which indicated the general horror en- 
tertained at the thought of so dreadful a deed. 
How then did Judas act ? Was he silent ? Did he 
hang his head in the shame of conscious guilt ? 
No! he caught the question from the lips of 
others, and with a conscience unstricken bj re* 
morse, he raised his unblushing forehead, and hypo- 
critically put the question which they had asked 
with such affecting solicitude, " Master, Is it I? " 
But did not his heart fail him as he proceeded 
in the accomplishment of his purpose ? Could he 
go toihegardenof Gethsemane, where he had often 
heard the Saviour's gracious Instructions and fer- 
vent prayers ; could he find himself standing in the 
presence of him to whom angels had just been 
ministering ; could he look upon that countenance 
so deeply impressed with the dignity of grief and 
love, and still persist in his wicked resolution? 
Did conscience utter no cry, when he strove to 
cover the malignity of a fiend, with the smile of 
friendship, and struck the traitor's blow while he 
gave the disciple's kiss ? Could it be silent when 
Jesus asked the pungent question, "Betrayest 
thou the Son of Man with a kiss ? " Yes ; all was 
still as death! And, how naturally might the 
inference be drawn from such a succession of 
crimes, unattended by a single check of conscience, 
that the inward faculty had become so deeply 
seared as to be for ever incapable of feeling ? Yet 
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such an inference^ the next recorded fact respecting 
the traitor forbids. " When he saw that Jesu^ 
was condemned, he repented himself, and brought 
again the thirty pieces of silver to the chief priests 
and elders, saying, I have sinned, in that I have 
betrayed the innocent blood." ^ Conscience sud- 
denly awoke, and became too strong for avarice ; 
too strong for evil habits long indulged ; too strong 
for cruelty insatiable as the grave. The hardened 
traitor who could face the affecting reproofs of the 
Redeemer ; who could look unmoved upon that 
comitenance which beamed with tenderness and 
majesty ; who could brave the indignant frown of 
his associates, and could present himself without 
shame as the mercenary tool of scribes and phari<- 
sees to destroy his Master ; could not, after all, 
bear up beneath the lashing of a guilty conscience ! 
When he found that the evil he had committed 
was irreparable, he cast away the bribe for which 
he had sold his immortal soul, he confessed his 
guilt publicly in the presence of those persons into 
whose hands he had betrayed his Master's life ; 
and when they only answered him in words of 
contemptuous severity, " What is that to us ? See 
thou to that : " the cup of his wretchedness was as 
full as that of his iniquity ; and he terminated the 
tragic scene, by going out and hanging himself ! 

Mark the torments of a seared conscience, and 
1 earn that in whatever degree a sinner may deceive 

' Matt. zxTii. 3, 4. 
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himself, with whatever force he may put down all 
conscientious scruples, to whatever state of obdu- 
racy he may succeed in reducing the moral prii^ci- 
ple, it will re-assert its dominion, and, perhaps 
when it is too late to effect any real good, will 
pierce the soul through, with many and with into- 
lerable sorrows. 

Not even kings in the full triumph of power, 
and in the unbridled indulgence of their own 
wishes, are, in any degree, more free from the 
inward tormoits of a guilty conscience, than was 
the traitor Judas. The depth of colouring in 
which Tacitus represents the crimes of Tiberius, is 
only to be exceeded by that in which he paints 
the wretchedness of the tyrant's mind. In the 
midst of his licentious pleasures at^Caprse, the 
dissolute but distracted emperor thus opens his 
mind, in a letter to the senate — * What I shall 
write to you, O conscript Fathers, or in what 
terms I shall express myself, or what I shall alto- 
gether omit writing at this crisis, may the gods 
and goddesses visit me with a destruction more 
dreadful than the wretchedness I daily feel, if I 
know.' The historian then proceeds to assert that 
the very crimes of this wretched monarch had 
proved his torturers ; fulfilling the declaration of 
Socrates, that if the minds of tyrants were laid 
bare, we should see them lacerated with cruelties 
and lusts ; that neither the elevation of fortune, 
nor the shade of solitude could protect Tiberius 
from the agonies of an accusing conscience, but 
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the confession was extorted from hiniy that in his 
own breast he carried his perpetual tormentor. ^ 
An important use to be made of this peculiar 
property of conscience remains to be noticed. If 
we find, that even in the present life, conscience 
has such power to break in upon and to disturb 
the sinner's repose ; what shall we think of itspower 
in that future state of existence, to which both the 
word of God, and the moral faculty itself direct us 
to look forward. When we see, that increasing 
guilt produces an increased capacity for suffering 
even here ; when we find, that sinners become so 
miserable under the vehement remonstrances of 
conscience, as " to choose strangling rather than 
life," and to rush headlong into the unknown hor- 
rors of eternity, as a refuge from the known and 
felt terrors of an agonized conscience ; how reason- 
able is the conclusion, that such terrors will be in- 
conceivably augmented, in that awful state, where 
the mind shall be endowed with a greater capacity 
of knowing, judging and feeling, than it can pos- 
sibly, in its present condition, possess. Could we 
heap mountains on the crater of this volcano, to 
smother for a while its fires, the flames would but 
burst forth with greater fury in the end, converting 
the means used to restrain them, into instruments 
of a wider and more dreadful devastation. Li 
eternity the conscience of the sinner will prove 

^ Quippe Tiberimn non fortuna, non Bolitadines protegebant, quin 
tonnenta pectoris suasqne ipse poenas &teretur. — Tacit. Annal. Lib. 
VI. c. 6. 
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^* the worm that dieth not." Distressing thought ! 
that the supreme among man's natural faculties^ 
the noblest portion of his nature, the angel (if the 
term may be allowed) within his breast, should be 
transformed into the gnawing worm which will 
never cease, — by bitter remembrances of past mer- 
cies sKghted, of privileges unimproved, of talents 
abused, of golden opportunities for ever lost, — to 
torment the fallen soul of the impenitent trans- 
gressor. 

"Knowing therefore the terror of the Lord, 
we persuade men." For they who seek in this 
world, * a scene of enjoyment and not a field of 
duty' ' will surely make conscience their enemy ; 
and if conscience be their enemy, then, though 
they may be able to turn aside its early remon- 
strances, they will heap up treasures of remorse 
for future days. Even in this life, the soul will 
often sink under satiety in the midst of its mo- 
mentary pleasures ; and in this state of imbeciUty 
produced by indulgence, conscience will arise to 
vindicate its long-resisted claims, to avenge its 
insults, and to exact the severest penalties for its 
wrongs. And woe be unto that man who obsti- 
nately refuses to meet these just demands 
and to bear these righteous chastisements ; for 
if the voice of conscience be not heard when 
it exhorts to penitence, it will be heard when it 
awakes to reiterate the just and final judgment of 

' Whewell*B Foundations of Morals, 46. 
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the Almighty. May all who have hitherto per- 
mitted themselves to trifle with its remonstrances, 
be warned by such considerations as these, to 
repent of this their sinful negligence, before they 
are compelled despairingly to exclaim, " The har- 
vest is past, the summer is ended, and we are not 
saved ! " 



CHAPTER XI. 



A CONSCIENCE CONVINCED OF SIN. 

Christian charity Tequires a &ithful exhibition of the tiue state of 
mankind, and then the application of the remedy. — Conversion is a 
solemn crisis in the history of a hmnan being, a change wrought 
through the humbling process of conviction of sin. — The distin- 
guishing properties of genuine conviction, are 1. Godly sorrow which 
causes ^e soul humbly to acquiesce in divine judgments— 2. An 
unfeigned hatred of sin as an ofience against God. — 3. The refisr- 
ring c^ all outward acts of evil to the state of the heart The 
source of this conviction is the Holy Spirit. — Barrow — ^The means 
by which it is produced are — 1. The Holy Scriptures.— 2. The 
preaching of the Gospel, and religious ordinances. — 3. The various 
events of divine providence. — ^The immediate consequences of true 
conviction are a sense of danger, wretchedness, and poverty, and 
an earnest desire for deliverance. 

We have seen, in a former chapter, ^ that con- 
science is deeply injured and degraded by the 
original transgression , and we have further had 
occasion to remark, in the chapter just concluded, 
that this radical evil of our nature is confirmed and 
aggravated by corrupt practices, tiU the conscience 
becomes first defiled, and then seared, through the 
dkceeding sinfulness of unrestrained and unre- 
sisted sin. 

' Chap. VII. 
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Let it not be imagined that the representations 
which have been just made, are intended to pro* 
duce unnecessary alarm in the mind of the reader. 
Had the condition of mankind been really safe and 
satisfactory, nothing would be more gratifying than 
to paint it in its most glowing colours, and to 
present it in its most attractive aspect. But it is 
as great an offence against charity as it is against 
truth, to heal the hurt of Zion slightly, by saying 
to her, " Peace, peace, when there is no peace." 

Genuine Christian charity requires us to point 
out the existing evil clearly, strongly, and faith- 
fully ; and then, if possible, to apply a suitable 
and adequate remedy. If the fact cannot be denied, 
that the evil itself is great beyond all our concep- 
tion, still it furnishes no ground for despairing 
conclusions, unless remedy be hopeless. If there 
be " no balm in Qilead, and no physician there," 
then our wound is incurable and our condition 
desperate. But we are not placed in circum- 
stances so appalling. God has revealed his mercy 
so clearly, that none need doubt of it who are 
willing cordially to accept its benefits, to comply 
with its instructions, and to yield to its demands. 

The most solemn and important period in the 
history of a human being, is that of his transition 
from a state of guilt and condemnation, to one of 
pardon, security, and well-grounded peace of con- 
science. This change so great, so marvellous, so 
decisive, is not effected without many painful and 
distressing emotions ; but as the path of the 
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Israelites into Canaan lay through the barren 
desert, so the sinner's path from guilt to holi- 
ness, from bondage to liberty, frt>m " darkness 
ta light," from the kingdom of Satan to that '^of 
God's dear Son," lies through regions of spiritual 
trouble and conflict. Here then is the subject of 
our present chapter. The conscience must be 
convinced of sin, before it can be purified and 
made holy. Of this the first teachers of Christi- 
anity were fully persuaded, when they opened the 
commission given them by their Lord ; to " go 
into all the world, and preach the gospel unto 
every creature." They knew it was in vain to 
preach Christ as a Saviour, to those who felt no 
need of salvation ; and therefore they aimed their 
first shafts at the consciences of their hearers, in 
order to convince them of the greatness of their 
sin. And if the question was suggested to them, 
with what , weapons shall we try to reach the con- 
science ? what subject shall we bring forward as 
the basis of a convincing and persuasive argument? 
how shall we carry along with us the judgment of 
the understanding, and the feelings of the heart ? 
the events which had recently occiirred, supplied 
them with the means of answering all such 
inquiries. 

The second chapter of the Acts of the Apostles 
opens with the account of the miraculous effusion 
of the Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecost, and of 
the effect which this miracle produced generally, 
on the minds of the multitudes assembled at 
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Jerusalem. The extraordinary event excited, as 
was natural, the curiosity of mankind, but it pro- 
duced immediately no converts. Some wished to 
push inquiry further, others turned the whoje 
subject into ridicule ; but none were, as yet 
brought by it to the saving knowledge of the 
truth. At this juncture, when public opinion was 
so divided, and public expectation so highly 
wrought, St. Peter stood forth to repel the slan- 
derous insinuations of the scoffing adversaries of 
truth, and to explain the nature and meaning of 
the event which appeared so mysterious and inex- 
plicable. He declared that what had just occurred 
was a fulfilment of divine prophecy ; thus referring 
the Jewish people to their own scriptures, as the 
warrant of his statements. And having, in this 
way secured their attention, he brought the doc- 
trine of the cross to bear with immediate efiect 
upon the consciences of his audience. '^ Ye men 
of Israel, hear these words ; Jesus of Nazareth, a 
man approved of God among you by miracles and 
wonders, and signs, which God did by him in the 
midst of you, as ye yourselves also know ; him, 
being delivered by the determinate counsel and 
foreknowledge of God, ye have taken, and by 
wicked hands have crucified and slain/" In a 
similar strain he concludes his powerful address : 
" Therefore let all the house of Israel know 
assuredly, that God hath made that same Jesus, 

' Acts ii. 22, 23. 
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wham ye have crucified both Lord and Christ/' ' 
The arrow of conviction reached its mark. "Now 
when they heard this^ they were pricked in their 
heart, and said unto Peter and to the rest of the 
apostles, Men and brethren, what shall we do ? " ^ 
Then: consciences were deeply convinced of sin, 
and they began with earnest solicitude to inquire 
whither they might flee for refuge from its severe 
and merited rebukes. 

In order to examine with advantage the subject 
now proposed for consideration, we may turn our 
attention to the distinguishing properties of 
genuine conviction of sin, to the source of this 
conviction, to the means by which it is produced, 
and to its immediate consequences. 

I. What are the characteristic marks of genuine 
cofwiction of sin? 

It is impossible to estimate too highly the im- 
portance of accurate discrimination between the 
shadow and the substance, between the counterfeit 
and the reaUty of true religion. Mistakes on this 
subject are of fatal consequence. And yet with 
how little care and anxiety are they generally 
guarded against ! There may be much sorrow on 
account of sin, where there is no true contrition of 
heart, no deep himiiliation of spirit. Sinners may 
often, at the retrospect of their past lives, wish 
they had resisted the temptations by which they 
have been vanquished, because they feel the pain* 

' Aett it 36. ' Ibid 37. 
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• 

ful consequences of their crimes in the loss of 
health, of property, and reputation, and of many 
of those nameless comforts of which sin deprives 
its adherents. And thus, in a certain sense, a 
man may be said to be convinced of the evil of 
sin. He is convinced in his judgment^ but not 
in his conscience. His understanding acquiesces 
in, but his heart still resists the conclusion to 
which sound reason leads. His regrets are those 
of policy rather than of deep persuasion and feel- 
ing. He loves his sins as much, perhaps, as ever ; 
but he dislikes their consequences ; and when the 
hours of indulgence have fled, he has time for this 
cold, calculating penitence, into which no generous 
sentiment has found an entrance. Perhaps how- 
ever, in such a state of mind, we should rather say 
a man was convicted than convinced of a crime. 
He who is merely convicted^ may still proudly re- 
sist and strive against the conviction ; he who is 
convinced f bows with submissive humiliation to the 
sentence which his own conscience confirms and 
brings home to his mind. Mere mental distress 
and agitation, must therefore, by no means, be 
taken for a certain evidence of true conviction of 
sin. Many have trembled imder the word of 
God, who yet have not been humbled before him. 
It is an affecting picture which the pen of pro- 
phecy draws of the state of persons who, to out- 
ward appearance, seemed genuine penitents, when 
it represents God as declaring concerning them : 
" They ha«re not cried unto me with the heart 
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when they howled upon their beds." ' Death was 
near, they were in agonies of distress, they 
writhed beneath the lash of divine judgments ; 
they cried unto God — but not with their heart. 
Conviction had not penetrated the lowest depths 
of the inner man, it had not laid fast hold on con- 
science, it had not stirred up the tender emotions 
of the soul, it had not laid the sinner in the dust be- 
fore the Majesty of Heaven. Pride was mortified 
but not subdued, inclination was thwarted but not 
overcome, sinful desires were disappointed but not 
eradicated. All the evils of polluted nature lay 
prostrate or concealed, but they were only waiting 
their opportunity, to spring forth with renewed 
energy, the moment restraint should be removed, 
or danger averted. 

Verv different from these, were the convictions 
produced upon the audience of St. Peter on the 
day of Pentecost. What had been spoken to 
them with the utmost plainness and Mthfulness, 
produced indeed mental agitation and disturbance, 
but this was not all. The apostle Paul justly dis- 
tinguishes between a " sorrow of the world which 
worketh death," and a "godly sorrow which 
worketh repentance unto salvation not to be re- 
pented of." ^ And therefore if we hastily take 
any kind of regret for sin as a mark of genuine 
repentance, we shall fall into grievous error. 
Divine truth has often the power to disturb and 

» Hog. vii. 14. 2 2 Cor.*viL la 
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wound the mind, when it fails to effect any truly 
salutary change. So, when St. Peter and the 
other apostles were standing before the Sanhedrim, 
and pleading the cause of Christ, in language not 
dissimilar to that which we have already quoted ; 
we are informed that the hearers *' were cut to 
the heart ; " but instead of being humbled at the 
remembrance of their own guilt, they vented their 
indignation on their best benefactors, and ^' took 
counsel to slay " the faithful dispensers of divine 
truth, against whom no charge could be alleged, 
except that of unexampled disinterestedness in 
seeking, at the risk of extreme personal sufferings 
and privations, the salvation of mankind. And 
when Stephen pressed upon the consciences of his 
hearers charges which they could not disprove, 
with the purest intention of leading them to re- 
pentance, they also " were cut to the heart, and 
gnashed on him with their teeth," holding him as 
their greatest enemy for that very act which 
proved him their truest friend, and repaying his 
benevolent exertions for their salvation, as a crime 
for which nothing but his death could atone. 

How great is the contrast between such feelings 
as are here described, and those produced by the 
preaching of Peter on the day of Pentecost ? He 
was addressing himself to many who had personally 
participated in the guilt of crucifying the Lord of 
glory, who had said, " Away with him ; away 
with him ; crucify him ; crucify him ! " who had 
mocked his dying agonies, and scornfully de- 

H 
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manded, */ If thou be the Son of God, come down 
from the cross and we will believe thee ! " But 
with what altered sentiments did they now reflect 
on the Saviour's suiFerings, and on the part they 
had themselves acted in that scene of blood ! Their 
hard hearts were now softened and subdued. 
They listened with patience, and not with patience 
only, but with humility and even gratitude, to the 
faithful exhortations of their bold reprover. Their 
souls were movedy not to anger, but to penitence ; 
their thoughts were turned backward upon them- 
selves, they were engaged in the contemplation of 
their own sins, their own miserable condition, 
their own imminent danger. The prediction of 
the prophet was now accomplished in them; 
" They shall look upon me whom they have 
pierced, and they shall mourn for him, as one 
mourneth for his only son, and shall be in bitter- 
ness for him, as one that is in bitterness for his 
first-bom."^ Each hearer felt as if he were 
separated from all the rest, and stood alone vidth 
God. Each was occupied with cares and anxieties 
peculiarly his own. Each was filled with regret 
at his own misdeeds, and forgot all besides, in the 
overwhelming sense of his own iniquity. 

Such are the operations of a mind under true 
and spiritual conviction of sin. The feelings are 
strong but of a peculiar kind ; not angry, not re- 
bellious, not impatient, not fretful, but humble. 

» Zech. xii. 10. 
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They who compare themselves with others, in 
order to console themselves with the thought that 
they are as good or better than the rest of man- 
kind, are entire strangers to the class of feelings 
concerning which we now treat. The humbled 
sinner has a work before him too deeply interest- 
ing, too imperiously demanding all his attention, 
to allow him time for the close examination of the 
condition of others, or to permit him to indulge 
in proud and uncharitable comparisons between 
himself and them. The sense of his own iniquity 
.is continually urging him to deeper self-abase- 
ment, and to the closer study of his thoughts, 
principles, and conduct; he casts himself before 
the throne of mercy, saying, " I acknowledge my 
transgression, and my sin is ever before me!" 
There cannot be a surer sign of defective convic- 
tion of conscience, than when a fallen sinner 
proudly forgets, or vainly attempts to extenuate 
his own faults, while he is carefully noting and 
keenly censuring the faults of his neighbour. 

From what has been stated, we shall be pre- 
pared to notice a further characteristic property 
of genuine conviction of sin, which is, an unfeigned 
hatred of siriy on the simple ground, that it is an 
offence against God. True penitence is never 
produced by looking solely, or even chiefly at the 
consequences of transgression. We are not to 
say, that all consideration of consequences is to be 
disregarded. Quite the contrary. Holy Scrip- 
ture constantly sets these consequences before us, 

H 2 
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and urges them upon us as motives to " flee from 
the wrath to come ! " But while appeals to the 
fears of mankind are allowed to he useful and 
necessary, they are not sufficient. Higher prin- 
ciples than fear must be called into action^ 
and therefore higher motives than divine judg- 
ments must be presented to the mind. The 
whole character of God must be contemplated, in 
order that a just impression of the nature of sin 
may be obtained. Sin is the transgression of 
God's law; and his law is the exhibition of 
his nature. Hence sin is to be regarded not as a 
mere breach of some divinely appointed ordinance, 
but as an act of wrong and violence against the 
character of God. It is an insult against his 
majesty, a contempt, of his authority, rebellion 
against his government, an impeachment of his 
wisdom, distrust of his veracity, a proud assump- 
tion of his prerogative — as claiming a right to dis- 
pense with his laws, — ^base ingratitude for innu* 
merable mercies, enmity against him notwith- 
standing all his kindness, and folly too great for 
language to describe. 

Such is the light in which an awakened con- 
science regards sin. It teaches us to contemplate 
acts, not as they stand alone, not as they have 
reference to our fellow-creatures, not as they bear 
upon our own future and eternal interests merely, 
but as they relate to God, and to the perfections of 
his holy nature. And as the lightning flash ren- 
ders the surrounding darkness, through which it 
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passes more awful, so the light of Ood's perfec- 
tions exhibits in deeper shade the evil of sin. 

The humble penitent will commune with his 
own heart and say, ' How great, how glorious^ 
how holy, and yet how gracious is the God who 
made me ! What have I, that I have not re- 
ceived from him? But how have I abused his 
kindness, how prostituted his gifts, how rejected 
his invitations, how resisted his will ! He saw 
me ruined and miserable, and sent his only be- 
gotten Son to seek and to save that which was 
lost ; yet I have neglected *' this great salvation," 
I have spumed this gracious friend, I have 
wounded him by my iniquities, have crucified 
unto myself the Son of God, and put him to an 
open shame ! Oh what an *' evil and bitter thing 
it is to sin against God; " to despise the riches of 
divine compassion; to trample upon so much 
goodness, truth, and love ! yet this has been my 
conduct ; ^'1 have sinned and perverted that which 
was right, and it profited me not " ^ I have pro- 
voked the Holy One of Israel to anger. " My sins 
have taken such hold upon me that I am not able 
to look up." ^^ Against thee, thee only, have I 
sinned, and done this evil in thy sight." ' 

All other considerations respecting the evil of 
sin, are now swallowed up in that which regards 
it as an ofience against God. So that in cases, 
where the greatest injury is inflicted on mankind, 

^ Jobxzxiiu27. 
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that injury sinks into insignificance, in the com- 
parison witli the wrong done to the sacred Ma- 
jesty of heaven. 

Another property which marks the character of 
the penitent under genuine conviction of sin, is 
that he refers all outward acts of evily to the state 
of the heart. He traces the stream back to the 
fountain-head; and there discovers the polluted 
spring, whence all the bitter waters flow. He has 
something more to repent of than a long catalogue 
of actual transgressions — though the sight of that 
catalogue is of itself sufficient to appal him. He 
is conscious that the moral plague is deeply seated 
in his heart, and universally spread through every 
portion of his nature ; and therefore while he 
mourns over individual acts of guilt, he mourns 
still more deeply over the sins of the heart ; and 
knowing that they are more than he can number, 
greater than he can control, and too subtle for 
him to be able to detect ; he exclaims, ". Who 
can understand his errors ? cleanse thou me &om 
secret faults ! " 

Such was that state of mind, in the hearers of 
St. Peter, which the sacred writer describes by 
the expression, " They were pricked in their 
hearts." A holy compunction flUed their breast; 
they " abhorred themselves and repented in dust 
and ashes." Their consciences were made tender 
to receive the impressions of divine truth, and 
faithful to bear testimony for God against them- 
selves ; they could perceive and acknowledge the 
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equity of the divine administration, even while 
they felt themselves exposed to all the dreadful 
consequences of having violated its reasonable and 
perfect laws. They would own the justice of the 
most severe sentence which could be denounced 
against their iniquities; while they deprecated, 
with many tears, the merited execution of that 
sentence. .They felt that, though they had the 
greatest need of divine help and compassion, they 
had no just claim to any thing but condemnation. 
And their argument — ^if argument were to be used 
at all — must be that of the Psalmist : " For thy 
name's sake, O Lord, pardon mine iniquity ; for 
it is great ! " 

II. Our next inquiry relates to the source of 
this conviction. 

What could produce so great and decisive a 
change ? The crucifiers of Christ become his ser- 
vants and his worshippers. The infuriated perse- 
cutors have learned to bow with reverence before 
the object of their former hatred. To what shall 
we ascribe a change as sudden as it is great? 
"They were pricked, in the heart." By what 
hand was the wound inflicted ? By what power 
was conviction fastened upon their consciences ? 

Shall we think to solve the problem by ascri- 
bing the effect to St. Peter's forcible address, to 
the energy of his manner, the cogency of his 
arguments, the skill with which he knew how to 
avail himself of the current of feeling among his 
audience ? Or shall we have recourse to the sup- 
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position, that when the unhallowed excitement of 
the people's feelings against Christ had subsided, 
they relented, and were, by a natural re-action, 
disposed to favour the cause which they had un- 
justly opposed ? All such methods of accounting 
for the extraordinary event, are to be regarded 
rather as evasions, than as solutions of the diffi- 
culty. A power fer greater than that of Peter, 
far more effective than that of outward circum- 
stances, was essential to open the eyes of man's 
blinded understanding, to soften the obduracy of 
his heart, and to bring him as a contrite sinner to 
the footstool of divine mercy. The natural disin- 
clination of man to all spiritual religion is not to 
be overcome, but by a force superior to nature. 
The effect of moral suasion may, in many things, 
be great, but it cannot reach the exigency of the 
case before us. Man is not to be argued, or per- 
suaded out of his self-love, and pride, and con- 
scious greatness. He is not to be transformed 
into a docile child, either by severities or indul- 
gences. He will rather rush onward to certain 
ruin, than renounce his fancied independence, till 
divine power has wrought in him a change, as far 
above the reach of nature, as heaven is above the 
earth. 

Ilie immediate agent in effecting this change is 
the Holy Spirit. He who, on the dav of Pente- 
cost, descended, in his manifold gifts^ and super- 
natural powers, upon the apostles and their com- 
pany, was no less effectually present, in what are 
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called his ordinary operations^ to apply their 
words to the consciences of their hearers, and to 
make it effectual to the conversion and salvation 
of sinners. Peter spoke under the influence of the 
Spirit, and therefore he spoke with .effect. The 
people listened under the influence of the Spirit, 
and therefore they heard to profit. The Saviour 
had declared, before his departure, that this divine 
Comforter should come and take his place, adding, 
" And when he is come, he shall reprove," or 
rather " convince the world of sin." The method 
of his operation on the human mind is designedly 
kept secret from us, while the certainty of that 
operation is most clearly revealed ; ** The wind 
bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the 
sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it com- 
eth, nor whither it goeth ; so is every one that is 
bom of the Spirit."* * The natural and ordinary 
manner,' says Barrow, * of this divine Spirit's ope- 
ration • • • • is not by violent and sensible impres- 
sions, but rather in die way of imperceptible pene- 
tration, or gentle insinuation of itself into the 
subject upon which it worketh, hardly discovering 
itself otherwise than by the notable effects result- 
ing from it.' * Hence it will easily follow, on the 
one hand, that some persons may impute all spiri- 
tual operations to the natural working of the 
human mind, and on the other hand, that others 
may hastily ascribe what are the sole effects of 

' John iiL a ' Sermon on Whitsunday. 
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natural feeling to spiritual influence. But these 
extreme errors do not affect the great truth which 
lies between them. There is a real work of grace 
upon the mind of the sincere penitent, though he 
himself may not be able to determine, with any 
degree of accuracy, what are the peculiar move- 
ments of the Spirit on his mind. Of this, however, 
he is assured, that whatever is good and holy, is 
from the Spirit of God ; whatever is otherwise, is 
from the corrupt fountain of his own heart. 

The effect wrought by this Spirit is so great as 
to be styled a " new creation." * Yet it impUes 
not a natural, but a moral change only. There is 
no breaking up of the existing mental fabric. The 
powers of intellect and feeling remain essentially 
the same ; but they are renovated, purified and 
fixed on their legitimate objects. The under- 
standing, which previously had wasted its eneiigies 
on vain and unprofitable subjects, is now turned 
towards its great Author, and imbibes knowledge 
at the fount of infinite and eternal wisdom. The 
affections, once entangled by earthly attachments, 
are now drawn towards the only Object in which 
they can find pure and unchanging satisfaction. 
The will, formerly ungovemed and impetuous, 
now rests with calm composure in the infallible 
determinations of " the Only Wise God." All 
l^e powers of the mind become subordinate to 
conscience, and conscience to God. 

^ KMvfi KTiffiSt Gal. vi. 15. 
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The commencement of this happy state, — the 
first effectual operation of the Holy Spirit on the 
xsdndf — ^is described in the emphatic terms of the 
inspired writer, " They were pricked in their 
hearts." This was the dawn of spiritual life; and 
though the clouds and tempests of inward grief 
cast their shadow over this opening morn, the sun 
had arisen in his strength, and was not to be 
stayed in his progress through the heavens, by 
" all the power of the enemy." 

III. The means which the Spirit of God tises to 
awaken the conscience, will now demand our 
attention* 

It may possibly be asked. If the Holy Spirit, 
by his immediate influence, effects the change of 
which we have been speaking, then what necessity 
can there be for the use of any external means ? 
It does not Ke upon us to prove, that outward 
means are requisite to enable the Holy Spirit to 
accomplish his design. Allowing that he might, 
if he pleased, convince and change the heart of 
man without the employment of any system of 
means, we have here to deal simply with the 
inquiry respecting what he has chosen to do. God 
has endowed man with various faculties by which 
knowledge and sentiment are conveyed to the 
mind. And the question is, first, ^ Does the Spirit 
of God work upon these faculties, in effecting the 
change referred to or not ? ' Secondly, * Does he, 
in impressing these faculties, use the means by 
which they are commonly affected, or does he 
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entirely supersede them ? ' There can be no diffi* 
culty in answering these questions. The excel- 
lency of the power by which the change is wrought, 
is directly of God; but the means of its accom- 
plishment, are suitable to the constitution of the 
human mind. The Spirit " worketh mightily/' 
but yet reaches the heart through its ordinary 
channels, and by the use of appropriate means. 

The first of these means, is the Scripture of 
truth, the written revelation of God's will to man, 
** The law of the Lord is perfect, converting the 
soul." *^ Is not my word like a fire, saith the 
Lord, and as a hammer that breaketh the rock in 
pieces ? " ^ The energy of the Spirit is infused 
into the word, and thus truth becomes effectual to 
the conversion of the soul. The law of the Lord 
is a fit instrument for this purpose ; but what is 
the instrument without a hand to wield it ? The 
word of God becomes as a '* fire in the bones," 
when accompanied with the Spirit's influence, 
otherwise it is but as combustible material, which 
emits no heat, because it is not ignited. It' is a 
hammer which slumbers on the anvil, till the arm 
of omnipotence lays hold on it, and then it breaks 
the rocky heart in pieces. Generally, the Spirit 
does not work without the word, nor the word 
without the Spirit; but the Spirit works through 
the word; and the word derives all its quickening 
power from the Spirit. '^ Of his own will begat 

* Jer. zxiii 29. 
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he us, with the word of truth,** says St. James ; ^ 
and St. Peter speaks of Christians as ** Being bom 
again, not of corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, 
by the word of Ood, which liveth and abideth for 
ever." 

Secondly. The preachmg of the gospel, is ano* 
ther divinely-instituted method of access to the 
consciences of men. 

It was not enough that the will of Ood should 
be plainly revealed in a written record, which 
should survive the wreck of ages. A more directly 
aggressive movement- was to be made upon the 
human heart, and this was the peculiar province 
of the Christian Ministry. Hence the unlimited 
command of Christ, that his servants should go 
through the wide world, and preach the gospel 
" to every creature ;" hence too the accompanying 
assurance of his continual presence, favour, and 
blessing, while they are engaged in this divine 
employment, ** Lo, I am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world I '* The living Voice of 
man, as well as the recorded testimony of revela- 
tion, shall never fail to proclaim the glad tidings of 
salvation, so long as there remains a sinner upon 
earth to need its benefits. 

Let it be granted, that there are persons who 
make too much of public preaching, and too little 
both of public and of private prayer. This is an 
abuse to which every good thing is liable; but 

> Chap. i. 18. ' 1 Peter 1 23. 
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while the abuse is guarded against, the good 
should be retained and improved. Let it be fur- 
ther concededy that preaching may, on the one 
hand, degenerate into empty declamation, or into 
mere appeals to the passions of an audience, with- 
out convincing their judgment; and on the other 
hand, into a cold phlegmatic statement of truth, 
which leaves the heart untouched, and the con- 
science unimpressed: yet these extremes, both 
alike injurious to the cause of truth, furnish no 
argument against the value and necessity of the 
hallowed function, on which they tend to cast 
discredit. The true design of preaching is to 
place in a clear, strong, and affecting light, the 
subjects of revelation. And therefore while it is 
the duty of the Christian minister to shrink with 
abhorrence from all merely declamatory appeals to 
his hearers, he is equally bound to put the warmth 
and energy of his own feelings into his theme; 
and by thus combining the severity of truth with 
the ardour of sincere affection, he will seldom faU 
to move the springs of the human heart. Let it 
once more be granted, that there is a certain class 
of preachers, who propagate many extravagant and 
erroneous sentiments, and that there is another 
dass, who so strip the gospel of all its pecuKari- 
ties, as to reduce it to a system of mere morals ; 
still neither the excesses of one, nor the defects of 
the other, — ^whatever local injuries they may occa- 
sion, and whatever personal responsibility and 
guilt ihey may imply, — can render the importance 
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of the institution itself doubtful. All such extreme 
errors are provided against by the power of appeal 
to infallible authority : " To the law and to the 
testimony; if they speak not according to this 
wordy it is because there is no light in them."^ 

In connexion with preachings we may refer to 
the institution of the Christian sabbath, and to 
the appointment of times and places for assembling 
together to pray and hear the word of God, as 
means by which God through his Holy Spirit 
draws nigh to men, that he may draw them to 
himself. 

Thirdly. The various events of Divine Provi* 
dence are often used to produce or to strengthen 
convictions of sin. 

The mind which has become apparently callous 
amidst abounding means of outward instruction, 
will, sometimes, be deeply affected by a sudden and 
unexpected change of circumstances. In the day 
of adversity many are taught to consider, who 
never before would give one serious thought to the 
subject of religion. The disappointment of earthly 
hopes will, sometimes, produce a conviction of the 
vanity of the world, which no direct instruction 
could producer The loss of a fiiend may drive 
the mourner to the Friend of sinners. A severe 
affliction may excite fears which the terrors of the 
Almighty, revealed in his word, had failed to excite. 
The rod of correction has been listened to, though 

^ Isaiah viii. 20. 
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the word of truth had long been disregarded ; and 
the returning sinner is taught to use the confession 
of the Psalmisty " Before I was afflicted, I went 
astray, but now have I kept thy word." 

Yet it deserves notice, that these varied dispen- 
sations of providence do not produce their effect 
independently of divine truth ; but rather by 
recalling forgotten truths to memory, — by impress- 
ing them forcibly on the heart, — ^by rousing the 
conscience to a due consideration and personal 
application of them. And above all, it is to be 
remembered, that none of these means are of the 
slightest efficacy without the peculiar operation of 
the Holy Spirit. 

IV. The immediate conseqtiences of true convic- 
tion remain to be noticed. 

The hearers of St. Peter, being " pricked in 
their hearts," cried out, " Men and brethren ! what 
shall we do ? " 

A more important question never fell from 
human lips. It is important, not only as opening 
the inquiry to the great theme on which eternal 
salvation depends, but also as indicating the state 
of the inquirers* minds. They knew not whither 
to go for rest and security. They perceived their 
danger, but looked around in vain for a refuge 
from the threatening storm. They were oppressed 
by inward wretchedness, but where was the voice 
to soothe their sorrows ? where the hand to bind 
up their wounded spirit ? They felt their poverty, 
and could no longer rely on their own resources ; 
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but where could they find the strength, the righ- 
teousness and the grace which their necessities de- 
manded ? Conscience is awakened but not satis- 
fied. It has received light enough to reveal its 
own guilt and wretchedness; but the Sun of righ- 
teousness has not yet risen on it, with healing in 
bis beams. The question " What must I do to 
be saved? " presses with all its force upon their 
minds ; but the answer to that question, " Believe 
on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved,*' 
has not yet come with demonstration and with 
power to their hearts. Still, feeUngs are awakened 
which cannot be appeased, till this answer has 
been received, and the divinely soothing efiicacy 
of it has been felt. True spiritual conviction is no 
transient ebullition of feeling, no momentary ex- 
citement of desires, which shall pass away when 
the voice of the Preacher has died upon the ear. 
It is a deep movement of the soul, which nothing 
but the voice of redeeming mercy can set to rest. 
'^ Blessed are they who" thus "mourn, for they 
shall be comforted." And none but those who 
are made painfully conscious of the guilt and 
burden of sin, will desire or seek the consolations 
of the gospel. " They that be whole need not a 
physician, but they that are sick." God regards 
with peculiar fisivour and compassion those who 
feel themselves unworthy of his notice. " The 
sacrifices of God are a broken spirit ; a broken and 
a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not despise." 
" Thus saith the high and lofty One that inhabiteth 
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eternity, whose name is Holy; I dwell in the 
high and holy place, with him also that is of a 
contrite and humble spirit, to revive the spirit of 
the humble, and to revive the heart of the con- 
trite ones." ^ 

^ Isaiah IviL 15. 



CHAPTER XII. 

A CONSCIENCE SPRINKLED BY THE BLOOD OF 

ATONEMENT, 

The sovereign remedy for a gaUty conscience is the blood of Christ. 
This blood must be *^ sprinkled" on the heart — The meaning of 
the metaphor. — ^The consideration both of the Agent, and the sub- 
ject, shews that a spiritual sprinkling is intended. — The blood of 
Christ efifectual in delivering the soul from the condemning power 
of sin — from moral defilement, and from the terrors of a guilty con- 
science.-^Leighton. 

The favour with which God regards sincere peni- 
tents, appears in the merciful provision which he 
has made for their pardon, salvation, and happi- 
ness. Of this provision the gospel is the ample 
and perfect record. There and there only, we are 
taught, how God can be just, and " the justifier of 
the ungodly." There we learn how " the heart" 
may be " sprinkled from an evil conscience ; " > or 
in other words, how a conscience misled by igno- 
rance, defiled by sin and burdened with guilt, 
may obtain forgiveness, purity and peace. 

» Heb. X. 22. 
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We turn with pleasure to this cheering theme^ 
which to the Christian advanced in knowledge and 
experience, can never grow old, never become 
wearisome, never appear barren or unprofitable ; 
while to the humble penitent it presents the only 
" door of hope " in this vale of Achor,' — ^the only 
avenue of escape from the mountains of care, and 
trouble, and anxiety, which hem him in, on every 
side. 

When the Apostle speaks of *^ having our hearts 
sprinkled from an evil conscience," he does not in 
express terms say, with what they are to be 
sprinkled; but in another place he removes all 
doubt on the subject, by referring to " the blood 
of sprinkling, that speaketh better things than 
that of AbeL" « 

We may proceed to treat of the remedy pro-« 
posed for a guilty and accusing conscience, of the 
application of this remedy, and of its sovereign 
efficacy. 

I. We refer to the remedy proposed. 

" Having our hearts sprinkled from an evil con- 
science." There is no room for dispute respecting 
the allusion which is made in these words. The 
whole argument of the sacred writer refers to 
sacrifice and atonement ; and his reasoning is from 
the sacrifices of the legal covenant, to the greater 
sacrifice of the evangelical. The High Priest, we 
are told, entered once a year into the Holy of 

* Hosea ii. 15. > Heb. zu. 24. 
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Holies, " not without blood, which he offered for 
himself, and for the errors of the people." ^ But 
Christ entered into the true holy place, — of which 
the former had only been a type, — not with " the 
blood of goats and of calves, but with his awn 
bloody having obtained eternal redemption for us.^ 
To estimate the value of the Saviour's precious 
blood, would exceed the capacity of the highest 
created intellect. As the " love of Christ passeth 
knowledge," so does the merit of his death and 
sacrifice. Yet we are constrained to speak of 
what we can but imperfectly comprehend. It is 
sinful to be silent under obligations which are too 
great for language to express, or thought to reach. 
If we must injure the cause in which we are so 
deeply concerned, let us do it by manifesting 
our incompetency rather than our negligence, by 
attempting what we cannot accomplish, rather than 
by omitting what we can . Let us rather dishonour 
Qirist by the worthlessness of our tribute, than 
by withholding it altogether, — by uttering praises 
of which we feel ashamed, than by sealing our lips 
in an ungrateful and guilty silence. " God for- 
bid," exclaims the Apostle of the Gentiles, " that 
I should glory, save in the cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ ! " The doctrine of the atonement 
was the theme of his constant exultation. Let 
not then the thought, that we are unable to do 
justice to this sacred doctrine, check us in the 

^ Heb. ir. 7. ' Ibid. yer. 12. 
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attempt to reflect upon and to glory in it, as ^* all 
our salvation and all our desire." What ! though 
we cannot comprehend the glory of the Saviour's 
Deity ; — though we cannot explain the mysterious 
union of Godhead with humanity in his incarna- 
tion ; — though we cannot understand how infinitely 
meritorious was the perfect obedience, which in the 
humbled form of a servant, he rendered to every 
precept of the divine law ; — though we know not 
how to appreciate the greatness of that victory, 
which he obtained in his dread conflict with Satan 
and with sin ; — though we are unable to fitthom 
those depths of divine love, which human ingrati- 
tude, perverseness and malice could neither ex- 
haust, nor repress, nor discourage; — though we 
are at a loss to apprehend those feelings of agony 
which the burden of man's iniquity produced in 
his spotless yet sympathizing mind, and which 
wrung from him in the garden, the bitter cry, 
" My soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto death,** 
and on the cross, the still more vehement ex- 
pression of mental anguish, " My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me ? '* — still, from the 
glimpses of the Saviour* s person, character, and 
conduct here aflbrded, we may form some, though 
but an inadequate conception, of the merits of His 
sacrifice. We can feel no difficulty in coining to 
the conclusion, that the infinite dignity of his 
sacred person, gave unlimited value and efficacy to 
his atonement, rendered his death unspeakably 
precious in the sight of God, and unspeakably effi- 
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cacious in behalf of man, — ^a " full, perfect, and 
sufBcient sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction, for 
the sins of the whole world." 

The lesson, that " without shedding of blood 
there could be no remission," had previously been 
inculcated by the authority of the law. The 
Gospel advances beyond this simply negative in- 
struction, and impressively enforces a lesson as 
salutary as the former was awful, that through 
the shedding pf blood,— the precious blood of 
Christ, ^^ as of a lamb without blemish and with- 
out spot," — there is free, perfect, and everlasting 
remission of sins to every one that believeth ! 
Such is the remedy proposed in the Gospel for a 
guilty conscience ; we may now inquire, 

II. Respecting the application of this remedy. 

In the typical sacrifices of the law, not only was 
blood shed, as an atonement for sin ; it was also 
applied by sprinkling to those persons and things 
on behalf of which the sacrifices were offered. 
Thus, the blood of the paschal lamb was sprinkled 
on the door posts of the houses of the Israelites, 
that the angel of death might spare them, when 
he swept his destructive wing over the devoted 
land of Egypt. Thus the High Priest sprinkled 
himself, the people and the holy things of the 
temple with blood, on the great day of atonement. 
Thus also, he entered into the Holiest of all, 
sprinkling before the mercy-seat, the remaining 
portion of that blood, with which he had before 
sprinkled his own person. 
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And what does this expressive ceremony import^ 
if we would really understand its mystic significa- 
tion, but that blood must not only be shed for us^ 
but also sprinkled upon us, if we would draw nigh 
to God with acceptance ? The " divers washings" 
and sprinklings, called ^^ carnal ordinances " under 
the law, were intended to signify the necessity of 
the application of the Saviour's atoning blood to 
the conscience of individuals, in order to their 
salvation. It will avail us nothing that the purple 
stream flowed from Calvary, if it does not reach 
our hearts ; or that Christ died for the sins of the 
world, if the merits of his death are not speciaUy 
applied to the remission of our personal guilt. 
We are in continual danger of losing ourselves in 
barely general views of important truth, without 
making direct application of it to ourselves. 

But no general knowledge will save the soul ; 
no orthodoxy of sentiment, no earnestness in 
defending truth, no attachment to any given sys- 
tem of doctrines, will stand in the place of that 
inward sense of the value, suitableness and excel- 
lency of spiritual blessings, which is impKed in 
having the heart sprinkled with the blood of 
Christ. 

It may, however, seem to some, that there is 
an impenetrable air of mystery about this mode 
of expression. They deem the language indefi- 
nite and confused. ^ We can understand,' they 
say. ' what is meant by sprinkUng blood upon the 
vestments of priests, or upon the vessels of the 
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temple, but in what sense can the blood of Christ, 
which was shed upon the cross, be sprinkled upon 
the consciences of men ? ' 

We do not pretend that there is no difficulty in 
forming just conceptions on the important topic to 
which this question refers. On the contrary, we 
are distinctly taught that the ^^ carnal mind" in 
man, is itself, — so long as it continues in that condi- 
tion, — an insuperable obstacle in the way of all clear 
apprehensions on spiritual subjects. *' The natural 
man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God ; 
for they are foolishness unto him ; neither can he 
know them, because they are spiritually dis- 
cerned." 1 This consideration is suggested, not 
to prevent inquiry, but to show the necessity of 
prayer for divine teaching, in all our attempts to 
reach the true sense of Holy Scripture. We are 
required to use with diligence our own &culties, 
even while we rely on superior and heavenly light 
to guide us ijito all truth. And when we have 
learned to combine persevering industry with 
humble earnest prayer, in our investigations on 
sacred themes, we are warranted to expect that 
our ^' labour shall not be in vain in the Lord." 

When the Scriptures speak of the heart of man 
as being ** sprinkled," they use language obviously 
metaphorical ; yet we are not hence to infer that 
the term is of doubtful signification. We shall 
perceive the true force of the metaphor, if we take 
into our account the following considerations. 

' 1 Cor. ii. 14. 
I 
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First, The Agents through whom " the blood 
of sprinkling " is to be applied, is the Holy Spirit ; 
which plainly implies, that the application itself is 
a spiritual application. The Holy Spirit, as we 
have before seen, alone can reach the heart, in 
order to convince it of sin, to alarm its fears of 
future judgment, to open the channels of grief, so 
that the tears of godly sorrow freely flow, and to 
impart the spirit of grace and of suppUcation, so 
that the wandering soul shall again return and 
seek after God, as its only secure reiuge, its only 
satisfying portion. He also, who thus reached the 
heart to wound it, can alone reach the heart to 
apply the heahng balm of the blood of sprinkling. 
And therefore from the nature of the Agent, we 
infer, that the application implied in the term 
" sprinkling," is a purely spiritual application. 

Secondly. The subject of this application is the 
human mind; and therefore, on this ground also, — 
to suit the character of the recipient as well as of 
the Agent, — the application must be spiritual. It 
must be such as the Infinite Spirit can make to 
that spirit which is in man. It must therefore 
come to the mind, through its intellectual and 
moral faculties. It must first reach the under- 
standing, then awaken the afiections, and through 
them influence the disposition and character. 

Thirdly. From these observations we may con- 
clude, what is the nature of that application, which 
the Spirit of God makes of the " blood of Christ " 
to the human heart. Our consciences are truly 
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said to be sprinkled by it, when through the Holy 
Spirit we obtain clear views of its value, of its 
design, of its pardoning virtue and cleansing effi- 
cacy ; when the eyes of our understanding are so 
enlightened, that we can by faith behold the 
Saviour dying for our sins, and can appropriate to 
ourselves the benefits of his death ; and still more, 
when such appropriation is accompanied by a 
cheering sense of personal interest in his atone- 
ment, and a happy consciousness that our sins 
which are many, are for his sake, freely forgiven. 
The application of the blood of sprinkling implies 
what is rightly called experimental in religion, to 
distinguish it from what is merely theoretical, the 
result of barren speculative knowledge. It sup- 
poses that the various truths, doctrines, and privi- 
leges connected with the death and atonement of 
the Son of God, are no longer contemplated with 
cold and heartless approval, but are received with 
" pure aflFection," axe felt with divine power, and 
are enjoyed with a spiritual taste, relish, and sat- 
isfaction. 

III. The question respecting the efficacy of 
the blood of sprinkling thus spiritually applied 
to the conscience, though partially anticipated, 
will now come more immediately under considera- 
tion. 

To have the heart " sprinkled from an evil 
conscience," is to be made free from the condem- 
nation, the defilement, and the terror of a guilty 
conscience — that is, from all those sources of an- 

I 2 
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xiety, of pollution, and wretchedness, which have 
been laid open in preceding chapters. ^ 

First. It implies liberation from the condemning 
power of sin. We are told that, " by nature," we 
are children of wrath," under the sentence of con- 
demnation as violators of God's holy and perfect law. 
And every sinner is made to feel the effects of his 
departure from God, not only in the temporal evils 
he suffers, but in the consciousness of his own evil 
doings, in the weight of guilt which presses down 
his spirits, and renders him, even in the midst of 
outward gaieties and scenes of thoughtless mirth, 
uneasy and disquieted, a stranger to genuine 
repose and tranquillity of spirit. But if the mind 
be so far from rest, even while it is surrounded 
with everj' earthly source of gratification, what 
must be its feelings, when it becomes so far enligh- 
tened as to perceive its true state? The sins 
which had been deemed small and venial, are then 
seen in their true magnitude. They have, in the 
emphatic language of Scripture, " found the sinner 
out." He is driven back upon himself, and can 
derive no comfort in reflection, which casts back 
its shadow on the past ; and no encouragement in 
anticipation, which throws forward a still deeper 
shade upon the future. The wrath of heaven is 
not a theme to be disposed of by a smile, nor is 
conscience to be hushed by the opiates of sin, 
when God arises to plead with his rebellious crea- 

^ Vide chap. IX. and X. 
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tures. He will make all his waves and storms go 
over them, and they shall feel that it is a " fearful 
thing to fall into the hands of the living God." ^ 

But " the blood of sprinkling " is of sovereign 
virtue to allay these fears by removing their just 
cause. It opens and consecrates ** a new and 
living way " to the Father. It renders pardon and 
justice no longer incompatible terms. It harmo- 
nizes all those perfections of the divine character, 
which seemed to us incapable of adjustment ; and 
ftimishes new themes of wonder and astonishment 
to angels and to men, in the mysterious method 
by which it illustrates the glory of the divine holi- 
ness, in the act of blotting out the " thick cloud " 
of our manifold transgressions. 

For this distinguishing mercy, the church of 
God had anxiously looked forward, through the 
instructive emblems of the sacrifices of the law. 
The blood of slaughtered victims which was shed 
in profusion on the legal altar, had a certain typi- 
cal efficacy, but nothing more. Hence the apostle 
argues: " If the blood of bulls and of goats, and 
the ashes of an heifer sprinkling the unclean, 
sanctifieth to the purifying of the flesh ; how much 
more shall the blood of Christ, who through the 
eternal Spirit, ofiered himself vdthout spot to God, 
purge y(mr conscience from dead works to serve 
the living God." ^ If typical sacrifices could cleanse 
from legal defilement, then the great Sacrifice 

> Hcb. X. 31. « Heb. ix. 13, 14. 
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which they prefigured could cleanse from spiritual 
defilement. The former could not **make him 
that did the service, perfect as pertaining to the 
conscience." * And so long as this end was not 
gained, nothing was gained which could place the 
sinner's hope on a firm, immoveable basis. But 
Christ, " by one offering, hath perfected for ever 
them that are sanctified," that is, he has perfected 
them as " pertaining to the conscience ; *' he has 
deUvered them '* fi-om the curse of the law," by 
becoming " a clirse for them." God " hath made 
him to be sin for us, who knew no sin ; that we 
might be made the righteousness of God in him." * 

And now the load of guilt is taken away firom 
the conscience ; for the Lord " hafh laid on Him 
the iniquity of us all ; " and justification through 
his atoning blood, is the happy privilege of the true 
believer in Christ. " There is therefore now no 
condemnation to them that are in Christ Jesus." 
" They are passed firom death unto life," ** The 
Son hath made them firee," and " they are fi«e 
indeed." * That the stain of sin,' says Arch- 
bishop Leighton, * can only be washed off by 
blood, intimates that it merits death. And that 
no blood, but that of the Son of God can do it, 
intimates that this stain merits eternal death ; and 
it had been our portion, except the death of the 
eternal Lord of life had freed us fi'om it.' ' 

Secondly. Having the heart sprinkled from an 

» Heh. ix. 9. « 2 Cor. t. 21. 

a Commentazy on 1 Pet L 2. 
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evil conscience, implies the removal of the defile- 
ment of sin. 

The reasoning of the sacred writer is this; 
" Sin shall not have dominion over you, for ye are 
not under the law, but under grace." ^ Conclusions 
directly opposite have been drawn from the same 
premises. It hais been supposed that Christian 
privilege implies exemption from duty, whereas it 
rather binds to duty with a threefold cord. None 
will say, '^ Let us continue in sin, that grace may 
abound," whose consciences have been truly sprink- 
led with the blood of Christ. Love, gratitude, 
zeal, humility, the necessary fruits of this exalted 
privilege, alike forbid the presumptuous determi- 
nation. God, as an essentially holy being, could 
never have been the author of a scheme of mercy 
for man, which should be subversive of holiness, 
for holiness is his own nature. If therefore any 
doctrine really encourages sin, it must of necessity 
be erroneous. But we proceed still further, and 
maintain, with the apostle, as the very reason why 
sin shaU have no longer dominion over the Chris- 
tian, that he is under grace. " The death of 
Christ secures the destruction of sin, wherever it 
secures its pardon." ^^ Holiness is not attained, 
and cannot be attained, by those who, being under 
the law, are still unreconciled to God. It is neces- 
sary that we should enjoy his favour, in order to 
exercise towards him right affections." ^ 

' Rom. tL 14. ' Hodge on Rom. vi. 
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This work is indeed progressive^ and the Chris- 
tian has often occasion to mourn over the slowness 
of its advancement in his own breast. Yet this is 
no argument against its reality. There is a de- 
cided and effectual renovation of his heart, which 
shows itself in the fruits of holiness. The first 
evil of his nature which divine grace subdues, is 
his " enmity against God." All that rebellion 
against the authority of heaven, all that distrust of 
divine providence, all that contempt for the gospel 
of Christ, — all that proud self-righteousness which 
would not stoop to the " foolishness of the cross," — 
all that disposition to resist, to grieve, and to 
quench the Spirit of grace, which had formerly 
been unrestrained and unlamented, are now laid 
low ; and the humble spirit of a little child reigns 
in their stead. 

From this point commences that entire alteration 
in his principles and conduct, which mark him as 
no longer the slave of sin, but the servant of holi- 
ness ; no longer the victim, but the master of his 
passions ; no longer the child of wrath and hell, 
but the heir of heaven. But as we shall have 
occasion to speak more at large on this subject in 
a subsequent chapter, we will now dismiss it with 
the simple statement, that true victory over sin, 
invincible courage in fighting « the good fight of 
faith," holy zeal in doing the will of God, and calm 
resignation in bearing the chastisement of our 
heavenly Father, are only obtained by believing 
views of the Saviour's sufferings in our behalf. 
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Beneath the shadow of his cross^ we find protec- 
tion, rest, and happiness. There sin appears most 
hateful ; there holiness is beheld in its native beauty 
and perfection; there, after every transgression 
and failure, pardon and strength may be renewed ; 
and by returning daily to " the fountain opened 
for sin and for uncleanness," we may receive fresh 
supplies of that grace by which the heart was at 
first turned to God, and may have our consciences 
kept firom defilement, by being sprinkled again 
and again with that blood which first *^ purged 
them from dead works to serve the living God." 

Thirdly. We now refer to the efficacy of the 
blood of sprinkling in assuaging and removing the 
terrors of a guilty conscience. 

In addition to the general sense of condemna- 
tion, which sinners feel, . and which attends them 
in their course of evil ; there is an inward terror 
which often seizes on them in times of affliction 
and in the prospect of death ; and Jfrom which 
nothing can efiectually deliver them, but the 
spiritual application of the Saviour's precious 
blood. Till we are taught to look up to God 
through his beloved Son, we never can look to him 
with confidence; and when death and eternity 
seem near, we cannot but look with distrust and 
alarm. Conscience compels us to carry our 
thoughts forward to a future judgment ; and what 
must be our feelings at the contemplation of such 
a scene, if we know we are unprepared for it ? 
Can we regard God as our Father, when we have 

I 5 
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refused to accept tlie mercy which he has offered 
through his own dear Son ? Can we repose on 
divine Wisdom, while we *by rejecting Christ, 
pour contempt on him who is pre-eminently styled 
the " Wisdom of God ? " Can we rely on divine 
power, or truth, or love, when we regard the 
cross of Christ as weakness ; when we reject him 
who is ** the way, the truth, and the life ; " when 
we repay the dying love of a crucified Saviour 
with neglect ? There is no filial love in the breast 
which has not been sprinkled by the blood of 
atonement. All is dark, gloomy and fearfiil. 
ReconciUation with God is not effected ; and with- 
out it, every attempt to lull the mind to rest will 
only add to its wretchedness in the end. There 
may be a hollow and defective peace, a treacherous 
calm, the precursor of an overwhelming tempest ; 
but imless the blood of sprinkling be upon us, 
unless we are reconciled to God by the death of 
his Son, we shall be " utterly consumed with 
terrors." But where this precious blood is 
sprinkled, there is solid peace. The wavering, 
anxious, irresolute spirit finds rest at the foot of 
the cross. The self-condemning sentence of con- 
science is exchanged for the cheering testimony 
of approbation ; and " if our heart condemn us 
not, then we have confidence towards God ; ** we 
believe, that he will not condenm us ; our fears 
are dispelled by hope, sorrow gives place to joy, 
the darkness of sin and misery is chased away by 
the kindling beams of mercy. By the application 
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of the blood of Christy " the Spirit beareth wit- 
ness with our spirit" — or our conscience — "that 
we are the children of God, and if children, then 
heirs, heirs of God, and joint-heirs with Christ." 
We receive " not the spirit of bondage again to 
fear, but the spirit of adoption, whereby," with 
filial confidence and love, "we cry, Abba, Fa- 
ther ! " Such were the feelings with which St. John 
taught the early Christians to look forward to the 
future, when he said : " And now little children, 
abide in him," that is, in Christ, " that when he 
shall appear, we may have confidence, and not be 
ashamed before him at his coming." ^ He then 
expresses the joyful confidence of a mind, in which 
the power of divine grace has overcome all guilty 
fears, and all disturbing apprehensions ; " Behold 
what manner of love the Fathei* hath bestowed 
upon us, that we should be called the sons of 
God." ..." Beloved, now are we the sons of 
God, and it doth not yet appear what we shall be, 
but we know that when he shall appear, we shall 
be like him, for we shall see him as he is.''* How 
animating is such a prospect; how purifying are 
such hopes ; how refined and satisfying such as- 
pirations towards heaven ! Happy are they who, 
having their hearts sprinkled from an evil con- 
• science, can look forward to this glorious result, 
can feel the power of these sanctifying hopes, 
and can habitually breathe these fervent wishes 
towards the heavenly Jerusalem. 

» IJohnii. 2a ' Ibid iii. 1,2. 
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It is hoped that the reader will not turn aw£gr 
from this important subject^ without seriously 
examining himself, to ,know whether his heart is, 
or is not " sprinkled from an evil conscience." 
* Men are not easily convinced/ observes the pious 
writer before referred to, * Men are not easily 
convinced and persuaded of the deep stain of sin ; 
and that no other laver can fetch it out, but the 
sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ.' * Be not 
deceived in this,' he proceeds, ' it is not a tran- 
sient sigh, or a light word or wish of God forgive 
me ; no, nor the highest current of repentance, 
nor that which is the truest evidence of repentance, 
amendment ; it is none of these that purifies in 
the sight of God and expiates wrath. They are all 
imperfect and stained themselves, cannot stand to 
answer for themselves, much less be of value to 
counterpoise the former guilt of sin ; the very tears 
of the purest repentance, unless they be sprinkled 
with this blood, are impure.' ... * There is nothing 
ftirther out of nature's reach, and out of its liking 
and believing, than the doctrine of redemption by 
a Saviour and a crucified Saviour^ by Christ, and 
by his blood, first shed on the cross in his suffer- 
ing, and then sprinkled on the soul by his Spirit. 
It is easier to make men sensible of the necessity 
of repentance and amendment of life (though that« 
is very difficult) than of this purging by the sprink- 
ling of this precious blood. Did we see how 
needful Christ is to us, we would esteem and love 
him more.*— Zei^A^o»'« Comment. 1 Peter i. 2. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

A GOOD CONSCIENCE. 

Tnie meaning of the term 'good conscience.* — The properties of it.-^ 
1. Sincerity, not what is often so called, but real desire to know 
and do the will of God, and a deep sense of guilt. — Sincerity may 
consist with ignorance, but not with pride, or indifference to divine 
truth.-^Nathanael. — 2. Spiritual illumination, as distinguished 
from natural talents, and the application of them to divine subjects. 
— Prayer necessary to obtain it. — 3. Humble confidence in God^s 
mercy through Christ. — 4. Tenderness. — ^A tender conscience sym- 
pathizes with others. — Keeps all the powers of the mind in a sound 
state. — Shrinks firom contact with sin. — Mourns over its own &ults. 
— Is serious and earnest in religious duties, — open and frank in- 
tercourse with mankind, yet giving no needless occasion of offence. 
— 5. Firmness. — ^Decision and courage, as distinguished from scru- 
pulousness. — The power of a good conscience most evident in criti- 
cal seasons. — Vet it may be traced in the general conduct of life. — 
Peculiar adjustment of various properties implied. — ^Wilberforce. 

In consequence of the defective standards by 
which men generally judge of their own actions^ 
there is no term more open to misapprehension 
and abuSe^ than that of a '^ good conscience." 
They who consult inclination in fixing * the rule 
of right/ are but in fact * measuring themselves 
by themselves/ or making their own wishes the 
standard of their duty. Hence it follows that 
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conscience is often pleaded on behalf of actions^ 
which none but their authors would ever pretend 
either to justify or to excuse ; and hence it also 
follows^ that according to men's estimate of them- 
selves^ nearly all have " good consciences/' what- 
ever besides there may be in their character which 
is obviously not good. A " good conscience," is 
often held to be synonymous with a " quiet," or 
an unaccusing conscience. But this is not the 
true meaning of the expression, — ^not the sense in 
which St. Peter speaks of " having a good con- 
science ; " ^ and St. Paul, of " holding faith and a 
good conscience." * The term implies, not merely 
a mind satisfied with its own state, but satisfied 
with it, on sufficient evidence. No conscience can, 
in the proper sense of the word, be called good, 
to which *' the blood of sprinkling " has not been 
appUed by the Holy Spirit. The length at which 
this great and essential truth has been explained, 
will render it unnecessary here to do more, than 
simply to caution the reader generally, against all 
mistake on the vital and important question, re- 
specting the true foundation and character of 
Christian excellence. The Christian's goodness 
is derived, not innate. He is not like the sun^ 
emitting radiance of his own to be reflected by 
others; but like a planet, shining in borrowed 
beams, and reflectitig the light he receives from 
the Sun of Righteousness. He owes every thing 

» I Peter iii. 16. • 1 Tim. L 19. 
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to Christ as the meritorious cause ; every thing to 
the Holy Spirit as the efficient cause; every thing 
to the eternal Father, as the great first cause of 
his' salvation. If therefore he possesess a *' good 
conscience," it is the gift of grace, and to God the 
Pather, Son, and Holy Ghost, he freely ascribes 
all the glory. 

We may now proceed to notice some of those 
properties by which a good conscience is distin- 
guished. It is good, inasmuch as it is sincere, 
enlightened, humbly conjident in the mercy of God 
through Christ, tender, and yet firmly cov/rageous^ 

I. The first mark of a good conscience is 
sincerity. 

Here it will be necessary to distinguish between 
a certain natural frankness of disposition, which 
abhors all dissimulation, and true Christian sin- 
cerity. The former may exist without the latter ; 
and however amiable in itself this open-hearted, 
generous turn of mind may be, it does not neces- 
sarily imply the operation of any real Christian 
principle. The stream cannot rise higher than its 
source. If our sincerity springs only from natural 
feeling, it will never produce spiritual results ; it 
will never reach divine and heavenly objects, nor 
call into action truly religious principles. A man 
may be a sincere friend, a sincere patriot, a sin- 
cere benefactor of his kind, who still wants the 
first property of a sincere Christian; which is 
nothing less than a decided purpose to serve God, 
a constant desire to please and glorify him, and a 
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willingness to surrender, without complaint, our 
most valued earthly possessions and interests at 
his command. 

This distinction is of greater consequence, be- 
cause nearly all, who are chargeable either with 
general negligence of religion, or with direct vio- 
lations of the divine law, put in the plea of since^ 
rity as their defence. They profess to mean well, 
when they act most amiss ; they intend no harm, 
when they are doing infinite dishonour to God, 
and irreparable injury both to themselves and 
others. They rely upon the goodness of their 
hearts, as the weight in the opposite scale, which 
is to counterbalance the evil of their ccmduct. 
Sincerity is their apology for every excess, and 
their shield to ward off every stroke which truth 
aims at their conscience. They profess to follow 
the golden rule, ' to do as they would be done by,' 
and with great self-complacency conclude, that 
whatever other faults they may have, yet they 
can thank God they are no hypocrites. 

Alas ! this is a hollow and worthless sincerity, a 
sincerity of which the exercise costs nothing, and 
which has here its full reward, in the applause of 
sinful men. Language like this is never heard 
from the lips of the sincere Christian. He does 
not hastily conclude that his heart is right, because 
it is capable of some sentiments and emotions 
which are honourable to human nature. Having 
closely examined, not his conduct only, but his 
motives, his principles, the inward workings of his 
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mind, and desiring more earnestly to be right, than 
to seem so ; he has escaped the self-delusion which 
has proved fatal to many of fair name, and of high 
pretensions. Those parts of his conduct which 
may have drawn upon him the unqualified appro* 
Nation of mankind, have most effectually awakened 
his own self-suspicion. Others have seen the fair 
outside of his conduct ; he has been behind the 
scenes, and has blushed at the latent vanity which 
mingled with his better purposes, and which 
marred, m his esteem, his hoUest and most bene- 
volent actions. Instead of exulting in the native 
goodness of his heart, he offers up the Psalmist's 
fervent prayer, " Create in me a clean heart, O 
God, and renew a right spirit within me." And 
knowing how incompetent he himself is to fathom 
the inward depths of evil, which he feels and de- 
plores, rather than adequately comprehends, he 
adds, " Search me, O God, and know my heart ; 
try me^ and know my thoughts ; and see if there 
be any wicked way in me, and lead me in the way 
everlasting." 

Sincerity may consist with much ignorance, and 
with great indistinctness of Teligious views, espe- 
cially where, from any cause, instruction has been 
defectively administered. But it cannot consist 
with unmortified pride and self-preference in re- 
spect to others ; with coldness and neglect towards 
divine truth; or with presuming confidence, in 
regard to ourselves, that all is right, while all is 
lamentably wrong. Ignorance may be unavoida- 
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ble, and therefore consistent with a sincere love of 
truth ; but pride^ indifference, presumptuous self- 
confidence, are moral evils of the deepest dye, and 
form a mental temperament in which nothing 
truly excellent can live and grow. They are in 
fact the antagonist principles of godly sincerity, 
and it is impossible for them to co-exist with it, in 
the same breast. The publican, who durst not so 
much as lift up his eyes unto heaven, but stood 
afar off, smiting on his breast, and saying, *' God 
be merciful to me a sinner," was ignorant, but 
thoroughly sincere. The pharisee, who thanked 
God that he was so much better than other men, 
was a proud, self-deluded dissembler with God, and 
with his own conscience. 

The peculiar property of mind to which we now 
refer, is called by Christ, in his explanation of the 
parable of the sower, " an honest and good heart." 
" That on the good ground, are they which in an 
honest and good heart, having heard the word, 
keep it, and bring forth fruit with patience."^ 
Such language evidently pre-supposes a mind pre- 
pared for the favourable reception of sacred truth. 
This '' preparation of the heart in man, is from 
the Lord." « The ground, though naturally barren, 
is made good by the divine energy which creates 
aU things new. And thus is diat sincerity of 
heart produced, which forms the fundamental pro- 
perty of a good conscience. 

* Luke viii, 16. • Prov. xtL 1. 
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For an instructive example of such sincerity, we 
may refer to the history of Nathanael.^ In him 
we find extreme ignorance, guarded hy its fsiithfiil 
attendant, deep prejudice. ** Can any good thing," 
he incredulously exclaimed, " come out of Naza- 
reth ? " Yet there was that within his breast, 
which pleaded more effectually for truth, than 
even bitter prejudice could plead against it, and 
this was sincerity. He who " knew what was in 
man," who was well acquainted with every dishon- 
ourable thought respecting his own sacred charac- 
ter, which was at this moment crossing the mind 
o{ Nathanael, no sooner saw him, than he bore 
testimony to the gracious principle which lay con- 
cealed beneath these outward disadvantages, — the 
fire which was slumbering under the ashes of 
ignorance and prepossession, — by saying, " Behold 
an Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile." 

II. A second requisite in a good conscience is 
spirittml illumination. 

Sincerity relaties to the will, the intention, the 
purpose; spiritual illumination belongs to the 
understanding, the judgment, the reflective faculty, 
the peculiar office of which is to direct the will. 
Hence it will appear, that sincerity can, with no 
propriety, be put, as it too often is, for the whole 
of religion. It is but the commencing indication 
of a great and universal change of mind, of heart, 
and of character. It must lead to a progressive 

» Jolmi.'4a-5K 
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advancement in divine knowledge. It sets the 
sold in motion towards heaven, and yet, at every 
step it, requires divine direction. The first im- 
pulses of grace are intended to excite the desire 
of that spiritual light, which conveys clear instruc- 
tion to the understanding, and gives a right judg- 
ment in all things. 

Sinners are represented as ^^ having the imder- 
standing darkened," and as « being aKenated from 
the life of God, through the ignorance that is in 
them, because of the blindness of their heart."* 
Now, till these clouds of ignorance are swept away 
by the breath of spiritual influence from heaven, 
and till this palpable darkness is dispelled by the 
rising light of divine grace upon the soul, it is 
impossible we should have a good conscience. 
Hence the necessity of the prayer which the 
Apostle ofiers for the Ephesian church: "That 
the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of 
glory, may give unto you the Spirit of wisdom 
and revelation in the knowledge of him ; the eyes of 
yow understanding being enlightened ; that ye may 
know what is the hope of his calling." * We can 
know nothing of Godj but what we know directly 
from himself. He gives the light by which he is 
himself perceived, and by which alone, all other 
spiritual objects are rendered visible. 

With how great folly then, are they justly 
chargeable, who imagine ^emselves able, by their 

^ Eph.iv. 18. « Eph.i. 17, 18. 
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own wisdom or reseaxchi to " find out God," to 
know his will and their own duty, and to secure 
£or themselves the blessings of eternal salvation ! 
No force of natural talents, no intensity of mental 
application to religious studies, no use of outward 
aids to the acquisition of knowledge, can stand in 
the place of a spiritually enlightened mind. The 
finest understanding, the most transcendent genius, 
the most highly-cultivated intellect is, when des- 
titute of this divine and heavenly gift, still involved 
in * the midnight darkness of sin and unbelief. 
Natural endowments have no necessary affinity 
with spiritual gifts. And to confound things so 
essentially different in their source and in their 
nature, is to increase both the darkness and the 
danger of our state. A good conscience is one on 
which the Holy Spirit has shed his quickening 
and sanctifying Hght ; awakening those spiritual 
Acuities by which alone " the things of the Spirit " 
are discerned ; teaching it to know " the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ whom he has sent ;" filling it 
with confidence in, and with love to an unseen 
Saviour; causing it to regard the sovereign will 
and pleasure of God, as its sole rule of duty, and 
to look forward to his eternal favour and approba- 
tion, as its last and highest end. 

The important question, ^ How is this illumina- 
tion of conscience to be obtained? ' will now admit 
of a satisfactory answer. Christ has taught us, by 
one of the most familiar and significant illustra- 
tions which nature supplies, to pour out our hearts 
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to God in earnest prayer for this unparalleled 
benefit. " If ye then being evil, know how to 
give good gifts unto your children; how much 
more shall your heavenly Father give the Holy 
Spirit to them that ask him ? ^' ^ How great an 
encouragement to prayer is language like this ? It 
is true, that '^ the way of man is not in himself; it 
is not in man that walketh to direct his steps '* 
aright.^ But there is a superior guide, a light 
from heaven, to lead us in the path wherein we 
shall go. " If any of you," says St. James, " lack 
wisdom, let him ask of God, who giveth to all men 
liberaUy and upbraideth not, and it shall be given 
him."* Your doubts shall be solved, your diffi- 
culties vanquished, your fears dispelled; you shall 
find the truth of the Saviour's promise, "If any 
man will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine 
whether it be of God."* Sincerity of desire to do 
what we know, is the prelude to our learning more 
than we already know. Light streams along the 
path in which Christian sincerity loves to walk ; 
and becomes more and more brilliant at every step 
it takes. 

III. A third trait in a good conscience is htmtble 
confidence in the mercy of God, through our Lord 
Jesus Christ, 

When the mind is sincerely devoted to the ser- 
vice of God, spiritual illumination produces a 
happy mixture of humility and trust, which pre- 

» Lukexi. 13. » Jer. x. 23. 

3 James i. 6. * John vii. 17. 
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serves it from the opposite extremes of pride and 
of dejection, — of presumption and despair, — and 
which constitutes the distinguishing heauty and 
excellence of the Christian character. If the un- 
derstanding had been informed, only respecting the 
more severe and awfiil attributes of Deity ; if it 
had received such instruction only, as would have 
enabled it to draw a painful contrast between 
Divine perfection and human infirmities, — between 
the holiness of God and the sinfulness of man, — 
between the greatness of the Creator and the 
meanness of the creature, — wretchedness -and 
fearfol forebodings of future judgment must have 
been the consequence. Humility would have de- 
generated into dejection, and hope would have 
perished in the iron grasp of despair. A con- 
science thus oppressed, would be capable of no 
grateful sentiment, of no noble resolution, of no 
elevated pursuit ; and a life of rehgion would be 
only another name for a life of misery. But a 
truly enUghtened mind is cheered by brighter 
prospects and happier feelings. With a humility 
the most profound, it is taught to unite the con- 
fidence of a child, in the paternal care and love of 
God. Being " sprinkled by the blood of Christ," 
clothed in his righteousness, and accepted for his 
salce, it has a divine right and title to a well-grounded 
hope of heaven, amidst all the storms and billows 
of this tempestuous life. The Christian is ex- 
posed, as other men are, to temptation ; but he 
has resources to which they are strangers, he has 
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a Friend whom they know not, he has hopes 
which never gild the darker clouds of their hori- 
zon. ^* Being justified by faith, he has peace with 
God through our Lord Jesus Christ ; " and when 
this faith attains its true vigour, and overcomes the 
remaining tendency to unbeUeving fear with which 
it has to contend in the heart of man, he can 
adopt the triumphant challenge of the Apostle, 
'* "Who shall separate us from the love of Christ ? 
shall tribulation, or distress, or persecution, or 
famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword ? " "I 
am persuaded that neither death, nor life, nor 
angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things 
present, nor things to come, nor height, nor 
depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to 
separate us from the love of God, which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord." ^ 

IV. ^ good conscience is tender. 

The confidence which it possesses is not the 
effect of blunted perceptions, and benumbed facul- 
ties. B«eligion does not prostrate the intellectual 
powers, or render them feeble and uncertain in 
their operations ; it rather elevates and dignifies 
them by the superior light and energy it imparts. 
Nor does it give rest to the mind by destroying the 
susceptibilities of the heart, and by rendering 
callous those feelings which often expose us to 
mental sufferings, the most acute and severe. It 
rather awakens, refines, and cultivates these feel- 

1 Romans viii. 35, 38. 39. 
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ings. None is so prompt to " weep with those 
who weep," to shed the tears of sympathy over 
suffering humanity, to bear the burdens of the 
distressed, and to minister consolation to the 
wounded spirit, .as the true christian. Yet in the 
midst of the tiroubles he has to bear, both on his 
own account ahd on that of others, he has peace. 
His feelings are (&ected into right channels, and 
held in due restraint and subordination ; for con- 
science, under the influence of grace, is the master 
and director of them all. The powers both of 
thought and of affection, are all in a sound and 
healthy state of action. Conscience is awake and 
attentive. It is all eye and ear, continually look- 
ing within and around, to guard against danger, 
and attentively listening for the slightest sound 
of warning, of instruction, of reproof, endeavour- 
ing to catch every intimation of the divine will, 
from the Scriptures of truth, from the varying 
dispensations of providence, and from the siletit 
influences of the Holy Spirit on the heart. 

A tender conscience shrinks with a kind of in- 
stinctive dread from contact vnth sin. It fears to 
grieve ** the Holy Spirit, whereby it is sealed to 
the day of redemption ; " it would choose death 
rather than disobedience ; it mourns over those 
inward tendencies to evil, by which the mind is 
exposed to sudden temptation, and is sometimes 
surprised into unholy actions, or more frequently 
into trains of unprofltable thought. And when, 
in an unguarded and evil hour, the peace of tlie 

K 
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soul has been broken by sin ; a tender conscience 
sets up no justification of the offence, nor does it 
love to dwell on palliating circumstances, which 
might seem to diminish the guilt of the action ; 
it rather fixes its contemplation on the worst fea- 
tures of the case, and confesses its sin with the 
lowliest self-abasement, and most sincere com- 
punction. 

Without going into minute particulars, we may 
observe the effect of tenderness of conscience, un- 
der temptations to sins of the tevnper. These are 
often more sudden and more violenjt than other 
temptations ; and consequently the balance of the 
mind is, perhaps, more easily disturbed by them 
than By others. With many persons, such ebul- 
litions of angry feeling are suffered to pass un- 
noticed and uncensured ; but he whose conscience 
is tender, will guard against their approach, and 
will be deeply affected whenever they have been 
permitted to prevail. He laments them, as directly 
at variance with that humility of mind, which is so 
suitable to a fallen sinner in the presence of his 
God, and as opposed to that spirit of christian 
charity, which he ought ever to cherish towards 
man. He deplores them as breaking in upon that 
inward calm which is essential to the reception of 
the gracious influences of the Holy Spirit ; — as the 
storm which sweeps over and ruffles the glassy 
surface of the lake in which the image of the Sun 
of Righteousness had before been mildly yet 
faithfully reflected. A tender consci«ice is ex- 
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ceedingly sensitive to all such disturbing causes. 
It vibrates like the needle forcibly diverted from 
its centre of attraction^ nor can it rest till it has 
again trembled back to its former positioui and 
points directly to its polar star. 

In all religious duties, the conscientious chris- 
tiflOi is seriousy earnest, and devout; not putting 
aside the service of God at the call of earthly 
interest, pleasure or business, not suffering his 
devotional hours to be intruded upon by the cares 
or occupations of the present life, not allowing 
himself on sUght grounds either to omit them or 
discharge them in a superficial manner ; not open- 
ing his heart to temptation, by negligence in any 
of those services which he owes to God and to his 
own soul. He serves his heavenly Master, not in 
the mean and cringing spirit of a slave, not with 
the niggard disposition of a hireling, but with 
the filial spirit of adoption, with the ardour, the 
affection, the solicitude of a devoted child. He 
serves from love, and therefore serves freely. 
'' Whatsoever his hand findeth to do, he does it 
with his might ; " and yet deems all he can do far 
too little, for the Author and Giver of all his 
mercies ! 

In his intercourse with his fellow-creatures he 
abhors all dissimulation. He cannot bear either 
that his character, his motives, or his actions, 
should be estimated above their true value. The 
love of reputation, which is natural to him as to 
others, is brought into subjection to a supreme 

K2 
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love of truth, the fruit and effect of gracious prin- 
ciple. To put on the appearance of excellences 
which the general tenor of his life will not justify, 
is altogether foreign to his renewed nature. Trans- 
parent honesty of purpose is manifested in his 
conduct. He can neither assume what does not 
belong to him for the sake of display, nor veil the 
evils of which he is conscious, beneath the shadow 
and semblance of virtues. Hence he will some- 
times be accounted rude, because he dares not to 
be dishonest. Mankind is so accustomed to dis- 
simulation, that they who move in society without 
having recourse to it, are in no small danger of 
being regarded as defective, in due consideration 
of what they owe to others. The homage of 
flattery is too freely given and received by all par- 
ties, to be easily dispensed with in any. And he 
who, through genuine tenderness of conscience is 
obliged, under certain circumstances, to express 
his own feelings and convictions clearly and 
strongly, will not seldom be accused of indiffer- 
ence to the feelings of others. Yet is he not to be 
deterred from duty by such charges or insinuations. 
He feels, what perhaps his accusers give him no cre- 
dit for, while he is acting contrary to their wishes 
and to the ordinary course of the world. If he 
might, he would most gladly avoid the conduct 
for which he is censured. He has often more to 
suffer in bringing himself to oppose the wishes of 
others, than tihiey have in bearing his opposition ; 
and it is after many severe conflicts between his 
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natural love of ease, and his high sense of duty^ 
that conscience at length prevails^ and urges him 
to the fiilfilment of an unwelcome office. 

Hence, while a tender conscience commands us 
to act aright, even though the whole world should 
stand condemned by our conduct, and should repay 
us with its unjust resentment ; it also teaches us 
not to lay any " stumbling-block" in the way of 
others, by which they may be hindered from seek- 
ing and enjoying the benefits of religion. ^' The 
offence of the cross " is the only ofience, which a 
tender conscience is ever willing to give. The 
desire for the salvation of mankind, obliges it to 
make every sacrifice but that of truth, in order to 
promote peace, and to conciliate the esteem of 
men to the gospel of Christ. '^ I please all men," 
is the language of an apostle, but '' for their good 
to edification." 

A tender conscience, is not, by any means to be 
confounded with a morbid one. We speak of the 
tenderness and susceptibility of health, not of the 
fastidious sensitiveness of disease ; and therefore 
we mention, as a remaining feature of a good 
conscience, 

V. Firmness, decision and courage^ 

This is its distinction from a scrwpuloiLs con- 
science, which lays on the mind unnecessary and 
often intolerable burdens. A scrupulous con- 
science is so fearful of doing wrong, that it has 
scarcely ever the nioral courage to do right. It 
impUes a wavering, hesitating, undecided judg- 
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inent^ a weak, irresolute purpose, and a con-> 
tinually varying course of action. * A scruple,' 
observes Bishop Taylor, *is a great trouble of 
mind proceeding from a little motive ; and a great 
indisposition, by which the conscience, though 
sufficiently determined by proper arguments, does 
not proceed to action,— or if it do, it cannot rest.' 
* Scruple is a little stone in the foot, if you rest 
upon the ground it hurts you ; if you hold it up, 
you cannot go forward ; it is a trouble when the 
trouble is over, a doubt when doubts are resolved ; 
it is a little party behind a hedge, when the main 
army is broken and the field cleared ; and when 
the conscience is instructed in its way. and girt for 
action, a light trifling reason, or an absurd fear, 
hinders it from beginning the journey, or pro- 
ceeding in the way, or resting at the journey's 
end/ 1 

It is the province of a good conscience to resist 
and overcome such scruples, to yield to no effemi- 
nacy of nature, to no infirmity of purpose, to no 
love of ease or self-indulgence ; but to press for- 
ward in the path of duty, regardless of conse- 
quences, and superior to the claims of selfishness. 
It teaches us " to count the cost " of true religion 
and then to incur all the odium, the disgrace, the 
sufiering which may follow in its train. It directs 
us to prefer a life of affliction with the people of 
God, to all the pleasures of sin, which are but for 

1 Dtict. Dub. Works, Vol xi. p. 174. 
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a season — to deny ourselves, take up our cross 
and follow the Saviour. It sets before us, for our 
imitation, the bright example of the Redeemer, 
and commands us in the face of an opposing or 
contemptuous world, to walk as He also walked, 
to " confess ourselves strangers and pilgrims on 
the earth," to acknowledge that " here we have 
no continuing city, but seek one to come," and to 
go forth unto Christ, " without the camp, bearing 
his reproach." 

The Christian, so fax from being, by his religion, 
incapacitated for the enjoyment of the blessings 
of Divine providence, is in the highest sense of 
the word susceptible of the utmost pleasure they 
can afford. Yet he is rendered capable of freely 
resigning them all, at the divine command, and of 
counting them but loss, and casting them away as 
objects of aversion, whenever they stand in com- 
petition with his known duty towards his God 
and Saviour. Hence the true power of a good 
conscience is most conspicuous in critical seasons, 
in those pecuUar emergencies which bring the 
natural desires and feelings of the mind into im- 
mediate conflict with its Christian principles. 
Then, we may easily ascertain, whether the in- 
fluence of God or of mammon is prevalent, 
whether the mind has attained that moral firm- 
ness and decision which are essential to a 
good conscience. This was the principle, which 
raised Joseph above the power of temptation, 
which carried Moses safely through the seductions 
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of an Egyptian court, which induced Daniel fear- 
lessly to descend into the lion's den, rather than 
deny or dishonour the God in whom he trusted, 
and which emboldened Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abednego to meet all the horrors of the burning 
fiery furnace, rather than perpetrate a single act 
of idolatry, to save their lives. A good conscience 
sustained the apostles, evangelists, and confessors 
of the early Christian church in the most perilous 
conflict with the persecuting spirit of their age, 
and caused the 'noble army of martyrs' in more 
recent times, to triumph over bonds and imprison- 
ments, and fire, and faggot. 

Let it not, however, be thought that the de- 
cisive firmness of a good conscience, is only to be 
exerted on occasions of such magnitude as are 
here alluded to. Our daily duties will require a 
portion of the same Christian vigour and resolu- 
tion. A courageous mind is courageous at all 
times. It is always prepared for action ; it mani- 
fests its true character in things small as well as 
great; in daily acts of self-denial, in constantly 
contending against injurious habits, in correcting 
what is evil, in confirming what is good within 
itself. Decision thus becomes the habit and tone 
of a Christian's mind. He is firm, not firom natural 
obstinacy, but from gracious principle. 

The inference to be drawn from the observa- 
tions now made, is, that a " good conscience " is 
a rare compound of qualities apparently the most 
opposite ; for it combines the '^ wisdom of the 
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serpent with the harmlessness of the dove ; " it if 
sincere and honest without boasting ; it possesses 
superior illumination^ without self-preference ; it 
finds a sure foundation for hope in Christ, without 
perverting gospel privileges into occasions of sin ; 
it is at once tenderly sensitive and invincibly 
bold. 

It might be expected from the infirmity of na- 
tiire, that these various properties should not al- 
ways be so admirably balanced and adjusted in the 
same character, as to produce an uniformly con- 
sistent and steady course of action. The good 
conscience, is not necessarily perfect; it may have 
its defects and redundancies ; but it is the duty of 
the Christian to guard his conscience at every 
point, and to bring all these apparently op- 
posed — ^but really harmonizing and balancing- 
properties into mutual co-operation ; so as to pre- 
serve, in its completeness and integrity, the inesti- 
mable treasure of a good conscience. 

Of the examples which modem times have fur- 
nished, to illustrate the subject of the present 
chapter, it would be difficult to find one more 
remarkable and decisive, than that of the late 
William Wilberforce, whose memoirs, recently 
published, form a most instructive piece of bio- 
graphy, which may be studied with equal advan- 
tage by the statesman, the moralist, and the Chris- 
tian. Few persons have, in early youth, been 
precipitated, by an extraordinary combination of 
circimistances, into such a vortex of fashion, into 
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such ensnaring intellectual society, into such uni- 
versal popularity, and into such a multiplicity of 
business, — mthout sustaining real, if not perma- 
nent moral injury. With all that natural ardour of 
the aSections which produces the strongest personal 
attachments, he combined a habit of conscientious 
reference to the will of God, which forbade him to 
hesitate between the claims of friendship and of 
duty. With an unusual desire to avoid giving pain, 
he joined an infleidble purpose to vindicate the 
cause of justice, and to rebuke iniquity, whatever 
might be the consequence. With a strong natural 
desire for human esteem, he united the unflinching 
determination to brave the scorn and ridicule of the 
world, rather than shrink from the maintenance of 
his religious sentiments. With a love of peace 
scarcely ever exceeded, he found it necessary to 
stand always in armour, and often in the heat of 
violent conflict. While his spirit was yielding, 
and mild, and gentle, to a proverb, he was patient, 
plodding, persevering, energetic in pursuit of any 
object in which he believed the glory of God, or 
the welfare of man to be concerned. That such a 
character should seem to men who understood not 
its secret springs of action, a compound of incon- 
gruities, is but natural. 

* It is the fashion to speak of Wilberforce,' said 
one of the heads of the Colonial Oflice, whom in 
his latter years he had been compelled to weary 
with his demands of justice for his clients,^ ^ as a 

* The African slayes in our colonies. 
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gentle yielding character, but I can only say, that 
he is the most obstinate impractic^,ble fellow, with 
whom I ever had to do/ The narrative continues : 
' A friend met him once returning from an audi- 
ence with one of the ministers, with whom he had 
remonstrated on an improper appointment,-the 
nomination of a man of notoriously immoral char- 
acter to a responsible office abroad. * I consi- 
dered,' he said, * that the honour of the country 
was involved, and therefore I plainly told him my 
mind, and that he would have to answer hereafter 
for his choice : but he was so angry, that I thought 
he would have knocked me down.' ^ 

That so striking a combination of firmness of 
purpose, with suavity of disposition, is of rare 
occurrence, must be admitted ; yet one such exam- 
ple is enough to prove that it is attainable. But 
the narrative to which we have referred, is useful, 
not only as giving the results of high Christian 
principles, but as furnishing us with the opportu- 
nity of tracing these results to their hidden causes. 
We everywhere discover a humble sense of unwor- 
thiness, joined with earnest prayer arid filial trust 
in the grace of God, through our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Here we discern the true secret of this 
lovely character, and our thoughts are raised to 
him who has said, ** Ask, and it shall be given 
you ; seek, and ye shall find ; knock, and it shall 
be opened unto you." 

^ Life of Wilberforce, vol. v. p. 244. 
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Yet knowing that there are often great diffi- 
culties in the way of holding feust a good conscience, 
we will in the next chapter inquire, by what 
means they may be surmounted. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

ON THE MEANS ESSENTIAL TO THE MAINTE* 
NANCE OF A GOOD CONSCIENCE. 

Character is to be judged by habits rather than by solitary acts. — St. 
Paul appeals to his habits in his own vindication. — It was his con^ 
Btant effort to keep both tables of the moral law. — A conscience 
▼oid of o£fence towards God, must be maintained — 1. By prayer — in 
spirit — ^in act. — 2. By vigilance. — 3. By serious meditation — Scott, 
Taylor.— 4. By close self-examination. — 5. By carrying the sug- 
gestions of conscience into immediate practice, especiiJly by imitat- 
ing the example of Christ. — ^A conscience void of offence towards 
man, will follow without difficulty ; for duty to our fellow creatures 
isTesolvable into duty to God. — Christian principles require a strict 
attention to every claim of humanity — the love of Christ is the con- 
straining motive to the love of man — ^yet attention to moral duties 
is a test of our spiritual state. — Time, talents, property, influence 
must be used to benefit mankind — ^prayer must be offered for them 
— sin must be reproved, and a good example set. 

Habitual pursuits are the true index of charac- 
ter. To pass judgment upon any one in conse- 
quence of a solitary and insulated act, is culpable 
precipitation ; to infer that such an act implies a 
correspondent prevailing habit, is highly unchari- 
table ; and to pronounce decidedly upon the gene- 
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ral character of any man, without knowing what 
habits he has formed, and without being able to 
trace those habits to their first principles, is palpa- 
bly unjust. 

If a single action in the life of a man be ever 
so brilliant, it affords no satisfactory evidence of his 
real worth ; or if it be ever so blameworthy, it 
must not be set in opposition to the otherwise 
useful and consistent tenor of his life, as a proof 
of his moral turpitude. The man really is what 
his habits ar^, and &om these alone can an accu- 
rate estimate of his character be formed, either by 
himself or others. 

When St. Paul would vindicate himself before 
his enemies,' he does it, by an appeal to his habits. 
He asserts that the bent and purpose of his mind 
was towards one great end, the maintenance of an 
unofiending conscience in reference both to God 
and man. For the attainment of this end, he was 
vrilling to submit to the most severe toil, to bear 
the greatest hardships, to forego the highest 
earthly enjoyments. He left it to others to frame 
and execute projects of ambition and of avarice. 
He turned away &om the fascinations of a deceit- 
ful world; he sought no honour from man; he 
" coveted no man's silver, or gold, or apparel ; " 
he regarded nothing on earth, in comparison with 
a good conscience; and to this point all his 
thoughts were directed, in this mould all his ha- 
bits were cast : " Herein do I exercise myself** — 
to the exclusion of every rival and every opposing 
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pursuit, — " to have always a conscience void of 
offence towards God, and towards man."^ 

The sacred writer here briefly refers, to both the 
tables of the divine law, that which respects our 
duty towards Grod, and that which respects our 
duty towards our fellow-creatures. 

With regard to the former, he certainly does not 
mean to maintain his absolute innocence in the 
sight of God, nor does he seek to establish a claim 
to a comparative and imperfect righteousness, by 
which he might pacify conscience, and in some 
degree justify himself in the presence of his Judge. 
He freely acknowledges himself to be " the chief 
of sinners," and he entirely renounces all confi- 
dence in the flesh, though he could not pretend to 
be ignorant, that he had long possessed a fairer 
pretext than others, for self-confident exultation. 
^' If any other man thinketh that he hath whereof 
he might trust in the flesh, I more : circumcised 
the eighth day, of the stock of Israel, of the tribe 
of Benjamin, a Hebrew of the Hebrews ; as touch- 
ing the law, a pharisee ; concerning zeal, persecu- 
ting the church; touching the righteousness which 
is in the law, blameless." But whUe he rejects 
with abhorrence all such ground of trust, exclaim- 
ing, " What things were gain to me, those I count- 
ed loss for Christ ; " immediately adding, " Yea, 
doubtless, and I count all things but loss for the 
excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my 

' Acts xziy. 16. 
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Lord;"^ he can, from strictly evangelical motives, 
labour to acquire and to keep a conscience *^ void 
of offence toward God." 

After the explanation given of the properties of 
a good conscience, it will be unnecessary to enlarge 
on the meaning of the corresponding term, '^ a 
conscience void of offence." ^ A good conscience is 
the only unoffending conscience. To keep the 
one, therefore, is to keep the other ; and our only 
subject of inquiry now is, how this good and inof- 
fensive conscience is to be maintained, first in 
reference to God, and then in reference to man. 

I. What it necessary f in order to maintain a 
conscience void of offence towards God? 

We have not attempted to conceal or to dis- 
semble the feust, that the work is one of consider- 
able difficulty. Our natural inclinations are op- 
posed to it; our outward circumstances often con\ 
spire with our inward propensities, to render it an 
arduous task. Temptations of various kinds, are 
suggested to weaken our resolution, or to with- 
draw us from our purpose. Let us then calmly 
survey the scene of toil, of conflict, and of danger, 
that we may be prepared to enter upon it, with a 
reasonable prospect of ultimate success. 

A remark or two on the spirit of zeal and ear^ 
nestness, with which we must pursue this great 
object, will form a suitable preliminary to the 
directions which will be given for the maintenance 

Phil. iii. 4 — 7. * im^icKVKW cwtt^vuf. 
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of a good conscience. A cold, languid, perfunctory 
attendance on religious services, public or private, 
is the bane and blight of Christianity. In spiritual 
not less than in temporal things ; ** the soul of the 
sluggard desireth and hath nothing, but the soul 
of the diligent shall be made fat." ^ Desire unat* 
tended by exertion, serves no better purpose than 
to deceive its possessors to their ruin ; teaching 
them to flatter themselves that they are in a state 
of mind favourable to religious impressions, and 
leading them onward, till delusion issues in bitter 
and eternal disappointment. But where desire 
impels us to holy and zealous activity of mind, to 
diligent inquiry, and to the earnest pursuit of spiri- 
tual blessings, it gives the surest sign of ultimate 
success. *^ Blessed are they that do hunger and thirst 
after righteousness, for they shall be filled.'* Such 
was the ardour with which the apostle devoted 
himself to religious duties. " Herein do I exer- 
cise myself,"* or "labour with all my strength," as 
the word really signifies. ** This is the object of 
my most fervent desire, of my holy ambition, of 
my constant and diligent pursuit, to have always 
a conscience void of offence." The voluptuary 
is not so intent upon his pleasures, nor the ava- 
ricious upon his gains, nor the warrior upon con- 
quest, nor the statesman upon schemes of policy, 
as this servant of God was upon the mainte- 

* Prov. xiii. 4. 
1 E*v rivr^ ^k aitroq &vkS* « In eo equidem omnibus yiribu» 
ineie elaboro.*^— ScUeusner. 
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nance of a pure, and holy, and unreproving con- 
science. 

If we suppose, that we can, without exertion, 
without self-denial, and without the special com- 
munications of divine grace, attain that state of 
mental repose which is implied in the Apostle's 
language, we greatly underrate our difficulties, or 
over-estimate our own powers. Nothing is gained 
in religion without earnestness. And the reason 
of this is, not that God is unable to grant what we 
need, but that our hearts are not in a condition to 
receive v^th gratitude and use with advantage, any 
spiritual blessings, which have not first become the 
objects of earnest, not to say anxious desire. 
When this insatiable thirst for the blessings of 
divine grace prevails, then the outward means 
appointed by God, become the channels through 
which they flow into the inmost soul. 

With this general suggestion respecting the state 
of mind in which all religious duties are to be 
attended to, we would give our first direction for 
the maintaining of a good conscience, in the words 
of St. Paid — " Ptay without ceasingJ^ 

When, imder the influence of the Holy Spirit, 
we begin to " exercise ourselves unto godliness," 
prayer is the first efibrt of the renewed and repent- 
ing mind. The commencement of that great 
change which was wrought on the Apostle of the 
Gentiles, is commemorated in the short and ex- 
pressive declaration — " Behold heprayeth ! " The 
Holy Spirit is styled " the Spirit of Grace and of 
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supplications,** because it is his great work to 
incline, to teach and to enable man to pray. And 
when this divine Spirit is (according to God's 
promise) poured out upon us, then we learn to 
** pray with the Spirit and with the understanding 
also ; '* and our prayers enter into the ears of the 
Lford God of Sabaoth. 

Let it not be objected that we are arguing in a 
a circle, because we represent prayer both as the 
means whereby we are to seek the gift of the 
Holy Spirit, and as the immediate effect of the 
Holy Spirit's influence. It is in turns, both means 
and effect. In attempting to comply with the 
divine command to pray for the Spuit, we are 
really, though perhaps unconsciously, prompted 
by the Spirit to offer up that prayer. There is 
a silent, internal operation of grace, which, Uke the 
breath of our natural life, does its office before we 
are able to trace its origin, or to understand its 
use. But the first indications of this spiritual life 
within, — like those of natural life in the infant, — 
are the desire and the cries for food, to sustain and 
to nourish this hidden life. Prayer for grace 
implies the possession in kind, of what it seeks, 
but not in degree. It has always reference to 
something beyond that which has been already 
obtained ; and when this is gained in answer to 
prayer, the power to pray becomes proportionably 
stronger. Thus we pray for the Spirit, through 
the Spirit. Every spiritual prayer brings down 
more of his Divine influence, and every additional 
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grant of his influence quickens the ardour of 
prayer. 

It has before been explained, that a good con- 
science is the result of renewing grace. Our pre- 
sent business is to show that as it could only be 
communicated by grace at firsts so it can only be 
maintained by continual communications of grace 
to the last. Had the moral faculty sustained no 
injury by the fall, then holiness would have been 
natural and easy to man, and consequently prayers 
for divine help and grace would have been need- 
less. But the human mind being prone to evil, a 
perpetual check must be put upon its inclinations 
and tendencies ; and for the exercise of this res- 
training force, the boasted powers of reason and 
resolution are utterly inefficient. We must, there- 
fore, have help from above, or we shall inevitably 
'^make shipwreck of faith and of a good con- 
science." This indispensable help is to be sought 
by fervent prayer. 

With regard to prayer we may notice both its 
spirit and its practice. 

The spirit of prayer is to be the habitual tem- 
per of the mind. By the spirit of prayer, we 
understand that peculiar disposition, which 
prompts us to seek and to enjoy intercourse with 
God. It is an humble, dependent, filial spirit, 
such as an affectionate child feels towards a 
kind, and tender father. * We know what are 
the effusions of such a child towards the parent 
whom he loves. How his heart goes forth toward 
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him. How he delights to seize, and to make 
opportunities of coming into his presence, of 
watching his eye, of catching his smile, of commu- 
nicating to him his thoughts, and of listening to 
his words. How he turns to him in every need, 
depending upon his encouragement and help. 
How he refers to him his plans and wishes, that 
he may obtain his approbation of them, or get 
them modified by his suggestions. And all these 
exercises of the filial mind are just the chief com- 
ponent parts of prayer. For prayer is the efiusion 
of delight in God's presence, dependence on God's 
help, and deference to God's will.' ^ * We speak 
not now of acts of prayer, times of prayer, places 
of prayer, but of the spirit of prayer, as the 
necessary efiusion of the spirit of adoption — of 
that bent and bias of the spiritual nature which 
displays itself at every opportunity afibrded it, and 
in which lies the evidence of our possession of that 
nature. For even amidst all our remaining evil, 
dulness, hinderances, and imperfections, true piety 
is a spontaneous principle, the welling forth of an 
interior life.. The spring may be but imperfectly 
opened up ; the stream may flow but languidly ; 
its course may be obstructed by innumerable ob- 
stacles ; and it may often seem to lose itself amidst 
the sands of earth ; but still a spring there must 
be, and that spring of living water,' ^ 

A little reflection will sufiice to show how 

> Griffith's Spiritual Life, p. 202. ' Ibid p. 205. 
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necessary this filial praying disposition is, to the 
constant and vigorous exercise of a good conscience. 
By it, we realize the presence of God, and act 
as in his sight, and under his constant direction. 
Not only is the thought, " Thou God seest me ! " 
graven on the tablet of our memory, but it casts 
its solemnizing influence over our daily habits. 
We look up to God, no longer in the character of 
an offended Judge, but of a reconciled Father; 
and therefore can say, ^' His commandments 
are not grievous." The effort to walk conscien- 
tiously becomes less laborious in proportion as 
our sense of God's condescending kindness in 
hearkening to our feeble prayers increases. This 
lays the foundation for the unspeakable Christian 
privilege of communion with God. From the con- 
stantly cherished spirit of prayer rises a kind of 
intercourse between the creature and the Creator, 
which may be expressed by the term * reverential 
familiarity.' Enoch is said to " have walked with 
God." Abraham was permitted to hold converse 
with " the Father of Spirits," as " a man with his 
friend." Moses could approach God with the bold 
yet humble intreaty — " I beseech thee, show me 
thy glory ! " The Psalmist could appeal to him 
with confidence, and say, " Whom have I in heaven 
but thee, and there is none upon earth I desire 
besides thee ; '* and if we seek his face with all our 
heart; he will not turn away from us ; he will fiU 
our breasts with divine consolations, and the light 
of his countenance will be reflected from our 
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renewed and purified conscience, as the light of his 
visible glory was &om the face of Moses, when he 
left the mount and returned to hold intercourse 
again with the world. Thus powerfully will the 
spirit of prayer operate in keeping our " con- 
science void of offence." 

The spirit of prayer, is not, however, intended 
to supersede, but to aid, to encourage and to ren- 
der effectual, the practice of prayer. We cannot 
be devotional in spirit without regularly repeated 
acts of devotion. ^ It is the constant exercise, 
from earliest childhood, of the filial feelings, which 
renders them so strong, so regular, so apparently 
instinctive ; and the most affectionate child will 
lose something of the freshness and force of those 
feelings, if he be long separated firom the presence 
and firom the memorials of his parent. And just 
similarly it is with the filial feelings of the Chris- 
tian towards his heavenly Father. It was long, 
perhaps, before they were awakened ; their re- 
petition is but fitful and irregular ; their 'settling 
into habit and disposition is checked by many 
things without us, and more within ; and nothing 
therefore but exercise, steady and deliberate ex- 
ercise, can preserve them, much less strengthen 
and consolidate them. And this exercise is to be 
sought in devotion, in specific acts at stated times, 
and with sustained attention.' * 

It is true that prayer is often difficult, and we 



» Griffith's Spiritual Life, p. 208. 
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are perhaps strongly tempted " to restrain " it 
before God. Our ignorance and our inherent 
sinfuhiess are obstacles of the most formidable 
kind to our devotion. The liability of our minds 
to be distracted by the multitude of earthly cares 
and occupations which press upon us, — contrary to 
our better wishes and purposes — augment the diffi- 
culty. " We know not what we should pray for 
as we ought." But in the midst of these per- 
plexities divine succour is at hand. " The Spirit 
helpeth our infirmities and maketh intercession for 
us," — by stirring us up to intercede for ourselves, — 
«' with groanings which cannot be uttered." ' 

Prayer must be used not only at set times, but 
also on all extraordinary occasions, and all suitable 
opportunities. The true Christian will not, with- 
out some great necessity, devote less than his 
ordinary portion of time to this duty ; but he will 
often give more. And he knows that though 
there are many times in which it would be wrong 
to neglect the duty, there are none in which the 
duty is superfluous. ^ " For every thing there is 
a season, and a time to every purpose under 
heaven." But neither days, nor hours, nor sea- 
sons, did ever come amiss to faithful prayer. 
* With them that are not stark irreligious, prayer 
is the key to open the day, and the bolt to shut 
in the night. But as the skies drop the early dew, 
and the evening dew upon the grass, yet it would 

1 Rom. Tui. 36. 
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not spring and grow green by that constant and 
double falling of the dew, unless some great showers 
at certain seasons did supply the rest; so the 
customary devotion of prayer twice a day, is the 
falling of the early and the latter dew ; but if you 
will increase and flourish in the works of grace, 
empty the great clouds sometimes, and let them 
fall into a shower of prayer ; choose out the sea- 
sons in your, own discretion, when prayer shall 
overflow like Jordan in the time of harvest/ ^ 

The success attending earnest prayer, is by the 
same devout and eloquent writer forcibly de- 
scribed : — * It is sweet,' he says, * in the nostrils 
of the Most High ; which promiseth such abun- 
dant success, that humility had rather conceive 
than utter it, leist we should seem to boast. A 
lowly supplicant to God never rose from his knees, 
without some stirrings of gracious expectation, 
nor without a prophetical instinct that the mercy 
of the Lord was nigh at hand.' * 

The man of prayer will be a man of pure con- 
science ; for he brings every fresh act of guilt to 
the fountain opened for sin and for uncleanness. 
He daily seeks renewed pardon through the blood 
of Christ, and renewed strength through the 
Spirit of Christ. After every defilement, even in 
thought, he has no rest till he returns to that 

» Taylor's Works. Vol. I. p. 144. 
' Ibid. p. 128. For a still more striking passage on the same sub- 
ject, but which has frequently been quoted, the reader may refer to 
the sermon entitled, *' The Return of Prayers." Vol. V. p. 70. 
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laver which cleanses the deepest stains of iniquity. 
From every fall he rises with renovated strength, 
to "fight the good fight of faith." Conscience 
becomes more lively, vigorous, and faithful^ as it 
is thus sustained and cherished by devotion, 
and is consequently more " void of offence to- 
wards God." 

2. To earnest prayer must he added constant vigi- 
lanccy in order that we may keep a pure conscience. 

In the various exhortations to specific duties 
which are to be found in Holy. Scripture, prayer 
and watchfulness are frequently associated together. 
** Watch and pray," is the direction which Christ 
gives to his disciples, "that ye enter not into 
temptation." * " Be ye therefore sober," says St. 
Peter, " and watch unto prayer." ^ Watchfulness 
is in truth the carrying out of the spirit of prayer 
and of dependence upon God into the world, and 
causing it to blend with our daily occupations and 
cares. This is called " keeping the heart with all 
diligence," " giving heed to our ways," " walking 
circumspectly, not as fools but as wise, redeeming 
the time, because the days are evil.'* This is, to 
*' live a life of faith in the Son of God," to "walk 
by faith, not by sight," to have the attention 
always awake, the eyes of the understanding 
always open, the ear of the soul listening for the 
voice of God, and the heart ready to obey that 
voice, the moment it is heard. 

» Matt xxvi. 41. « 1 Pet iv. 7. 
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A truly watchful Christian seizes with avidity, 

every opportiinity of communicating or receiving 

good. His devotion is not only that of the closet. 

He exclaims, ^' I was glad when they said unto me, 

let us go unto the house of the Lord," ** I have 

loved the habitation of thy house, *and the place 

where thine honour dwelleth." He watches over 

his own spirit, that he may not go to the service of 

the sanctuary with a mind burdened by needless 

care, or defiled by easily-besetting sins. He 

watches over his heart, while he is joining the great 

congregation in the work of prayer and praise. 

He watches to receive some message from God 

suitable to his own circumstances. He watches 

against those vain and wandering thoughts, which 

would draw away his attention from sacred themes^ 

and prevent his reception of his proper portion of 

spiritual food. With earnest expectation he looks 

up to heaven and says, ** My soul waiteth for the 

Lord more than they that wait for the morning." 

And thus he keeps his *' conscience void of 

offence." His mind is at peace. He rejoices in 

God his Saviour, and is refreshed with the dew 

of God's blessing, while he waits at the footstool 

of the throne of mercy. 

The spirit of Christian watchfulness extends 
also, to his daily occupations, and his intercourse 
with society. He would cautiously avoid all fore- 
seen occasions of temptation, and he earnestly 
prays against such as might come upon him una- 
wares. Knowing that little sins, as they are called, 

L 2 
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will often make up in number what they want in 
magnitude, and settle like the dust, upon the 
mirror of an unoffending conscience ; he is careful 
by daily watchfulness and prayer, to wipe off this 
dust, that he may see his own character clearly 
reflected from' its glassy surface. Even over those 
parts of his conduct, which have gained for him 
the approbation and applause of his fellow-crea- 
tures, he laments before God with tears of genuine 
contrition ; because he sees, as they are not able 
to do, how much defilement adheres to his best 
services. Thus is he jealous over himself **with 
a godly jealousy," he strives in the strength of 
divine grace, to keep himself imspotted by the 
world ; to " keep himself," as St. Jude expresses 
it, "in the love of God;'" to keep himself so 
that " the wicked one touch him not." 

3. The habit of Christian meditation is a great 
preservative of a pure conscience. 

The direct and daily searching of the Holy 
Scriptures is by no means the whole of the duty 
we owe to the word of God, and to our own souls. 
We must " meditate on these things," with serious 
prayer and holy affection. It is possible to read 
the Scriptures with great diligence, to apply the 
understanding to them with great acuteness, to 
examine their words and sentences with great 
accuracy, and yet to neglect the due improvement 
of them by serious and profitable meditation. * By 
meditation,' observes the late Rev. John Scott, ' I 
understand the simple unforced reflection of the 
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mind. It implies a degree of application and 
intention of mind^ but not so much as may deno- 
minate it study. It is the natural train of thought, 
unrestrained by exactness of method, into which 
the mind at ease and leisure, but not idle and 
vacant, falls as occasion and circumstances prompt ; 
and often it will be interspersed with addresses to 
Ahnighty God, or to our own souls, offering prayer 
or praise to him, and exciting ourselves to delight 
in him. In meditation, our design, so far as we 
are influenced by design, is rather to have our 
hearts affected and improved by what we aheady 
know, than to gain new information to our under- 
standing.'^ This meditative temper of mind is 
most favourable to the health and vigour of con- 
science. It is so placid, so even, so foreign to the 
feverish anxiety which the turmoil of the world 
generates and cherishes, as to be well-fitted for 
attention to the voice of God, ready to ascertain 
his will in affairs of doubt and intricacy, and able 
to judge correctly of its own state and character. 
* He that means to meditate in the best order to 
the productions of piety, must not be inquisitive 
for the highest mysteries $ but the plainiest propo- 
sitions are to him of the greatest use and evidence.' 
' High speculations are as barren as the tops of 
cedars, but the fundamentals of Christianity are 
fruitful as the valleys or the creeping vine. For 
know, that it is no meditation, but it may be an 

^ Sennons by the lalte Rev. John Scott, p. 4. 
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illusion, when you consider mysteries to become 
more learned, ivithout thoughts of improving 
piety. Let your affections be as high as they can 
climb towards God, so that your considerations be 
humble, fruitful, and practically mysterious. *' O 
that I had the wings of a dove, that I might fly 
away and be at rest," said David. The wings of 
an eagle would have carried him higher, but yet 
the innocent dove did fiimish him with the better 
emblem to represent his humble design ; and lower 
meditations mig'ht sooner bring him to rest in 
God.'* 

To meditate with frequency and with fervour on 
the character and perfections of God, on the ex* 
cellency of his law, on the wonders of creative 
power and wisdom, on the mysterious paths of his 
Providence, especially those which concern our- 
selves, and in which, — ^if we sometime catch a 
glimpse of his footstep on the curling wave as he 
moves across the ocean, — ^we soon lose all trace of 
him, and are obliged to acknowledge that his ways 
are to us unknown ; to meditate on our own guilty 
and ruined condition, till our hearts are filled with 
self-abasing thoughts, and then to ascend in holy 
contemplation to Mount Calvary, and there to see 
what redeeming love has wrought to save our souls 
from death and hell ; to follow, in sacred thought, 
the suffering Saviour through his agonies, till he 
cried, *' It is finished ! '* to trace him, through the 

' Taylor's Works, VoL II. p. 111. 
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grsLve, to victory over death and hell ; to rise with 
him in heart and in affection to that blessed place, 
whither he as our living head is gone before, and 
where he ever liveth to make intercession for us ; 
to meditate on those promises by which he has 
given us the assurance of his presence and blessing 
in our " time of need," especially in that hour 
when ^' flesh and heart " shall &il ; and then to 
dart forward on the wings of hope, and by a chas- 
tized and hallowed imagination, to anticipate the 
glory of heaven and the happiness of being for ever 
with the Lord;—- thus to meditate, and to mingle 
prayers, thanksgivings, holy resolutions, and hea- 
Yenly desires with our meditations, cannot fail to 
be highly useful to us in our endeavours to main- 
tain a good conscience. 

4. A further means of keeping a conscience 
void of offence* is faithful and serious self-exami- 
nation. 

By self-examination, we do not mean a mere 
internal observation of the operations of our mind ; 
nor a mere outward investigation of our conduct ; 
but the bringing of both to the acknowledged 
standard of the divine word. If we examine our- 
selves without reference to the divine rule, we 
shall find only what, through the want of the cor- 
rective which truth suppUes, will increase our 
self-esteem and importance. But if we look at 
ourselves in the light which God's word reflects, 
we shall see enough to abate all the pride of na- 
ture, and to teach us that ^* without Christ we 
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can do nothing." The constant comparison of 
ourselves with the word of God, will give us a 
progressive insight into our own defects ; we shall 
perceive them more clearly, lament them more 
' deeply, strive against them more earnestly, and 
apply to the only effectual remedy for them with 
more unfeigned humility. 

The life of man is too generally passed, with an 
culpable disregard to the manner in which he 
employs his time. He does not consider him&elf 
as a steward who must give a strict account of aU 
his conduct ; and therefore he does not call him- 
self to account, at short and stated intervals, in 
order to ascertain in what manner he shall meet 
his Lord. Thus evils accumulate unnoticed; 
every day increases the perplexity of unravelled 
and intricate affairs ; and when at length he be- 
gins to fear that the time of reckoning is at hand, 
he rather closes his eyes against the danger than 
prepares for its approach. He tries to lull his un- 
easy conscience to a treacherous repose, and 
rushes on all the consequences of a certain dis- 
covery of guilt, to avoid the transient disquietude 
of present conviction, and the honourable shame 
of a present and availing repentance. Self-ex- 
amination cuts up delusion by the root> and lays 
the basis of true peace of conscience, in the pre- 
sent exercise of faith, and the corresponding 
evidences of a holy life. 

If then we would have a conscience free from 
offence ; we must keep it in constant exercise, by 
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bringing our own state under its review, through 
the medium of self-examination ; so shall we be 
able to keep our way, by " taking heed thereto 
according to God's word.*' 

5. In order to maintain a good conscience,- 
diligent attention must be paid to its suggestions hy 
carrying them immediately into practice. 

In religion we know nothing truly which we do 
not know practically. Every thing must be 
brought to some practical test. " If ye know 
these things, happy are ye if ye do them." But 
not only does holy practice give solidity and force 
to Christian knowledge ; it also in a very peculiar 
manner, strengthens and assists conscience in the 
discharge of its duties ; and keeps it in that peace* 
ful tranquil state which is so well described by the 
term, " void of offence." So long as there i s 
manifest discordance between what is known and 
what is practised, so long conscience is either 
suffering the loss of its moral power, or else dis- 
turbing, by its remonstrances, the repose of the 
mind. When conscience tells us to pray, we must 
not put off the duty but go to it instantly. When 
it says, * Act;' we must not fold our hands in in- 
dolence and postpone the service to some more 
convenient season, but engage in it with prompti- 
tude and assiduity. When it forbids any thing on 
which our hearts are set, we must seek no reasons 
for reconciling conscience and inclination, but stand 
aloof even from the appearance of evil. If it pro- 
claims an act to be of doubtful moral tendency, 

L 5 
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we must refirain on principle, till the donbt is satis- 
fied or confirmed by inquiry. We must receive 
the dictates of conscience as the commands of Ood, 
for he commands us through it as his deputy. 
We must receiye the warnings of conscience as the 
solemn voice of heaven. We must shrink £rom no 
cross which it bids us take up, and firom no toil 
which it requires us to undergo, and from no 
shame to which it urges us to expose ourselves. 
We must study with deep attention the divine 
model of perfection which our Saviour's bright 
example affords. **Let that mind be in you, 
which was also in Christ Jesus "-*-that humble, 
meek, forgiving, patient mind, which bore all in- 
juries without a murmur ; that holy, zealous, dis- 
interested mind, which never neglected any duty, 
never shrunk from any foe, never refused any bit- 
ter cup of suffering, by which either in life or 
death, he might glorify God, or benefit mankind! 
And knowing that such imitation of Christ, is in 
the best of men imperfect, and to all, without the 
special grace of God, impossible, we must plead for 
that divine " power from on high," by which we 
shall be able " to mount up with wings as eagles '* 
towards heaven ; to run the Christian race set be- 
fore us, ^* without weariness " and to walk throi^h 
the wilderness of this world to the heavenly 
Canaan without fainting because of the length 
or of the toils and dangers of the way. 

II. Our remarks on the means necessary to the 
maintenance of a conscience void of offence towards 
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maUf will not need to be long. For our duty 
towards man, though distinguishable from our 
duly towards God, is yet an essential branch of it ; 
so ^at it will be impossible to fulfil the latter, 
while we neglect the former. It is an important 
direction which the apostle gives for the regulation 
of Christian conduct ; '' Whatsoever ye do in 
word or deed, do all in the name of the Lord Jesus, 
giving thanks to God and the Father by him.'*^ 
The Christian is divinely taught to resolve all duty 
into obedience to God ; and this gives a religious 
character to the most common occupations of life, 
this infuses a sacredness into the enjoyments, the 
business, and even the cares of his earthly pil- 
grimage. Outwardly, he may appear, in many 
respects, like others ; but he acts from superior 
motives, and aims at superior ends. What others 
do from ostentation, or from some kind and 
generous impulse of nature, he does from love to 
God, and therefore in him it is religion. 

But if even the most ordinary employments 
may thus be consecrated, by the pervading influence 
of religious motive, much more may the fulfilment 
of our moral and relative duties to our fellow- 
creatures be so consecrated. Man is placed in the 
world, not for himself alone, but for others ; he is 
a wheel in the great machine, which must act on 
other wheels, communicating and receiving im- 
pulses in turns. But the great Master-hand from 

« 

' Col. uL 17. 
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which every movement springs, is God's. All must 
tend to his glory ; and the point where all analo- 
gy fails between a material system of mechanism, 
and that in which human minds have to take their 
part is this ; that the former moves involuntarily^ 
the latter with designed co-operation. The tn;e 
Christian means and detennines to glorify God. 
lie fulfils his duties towards man, under the full 
persuasion that they are duties towards God. His 
love to man is but love to his Saviour in another 
form. Does he labour, with the zeal and fervour 
of an apostle, to convert sinners from the error of 
their way ? What is his motive ? " The love of 
Christ constraineth us ! " Does he strive to in- 
struct children in the fear of the Lord ? What 
impels to this service, but love to him who took 
them in his arms and blessed them, saying, 
" Whosoever receiveth one such little child in my 
name receiveth me." Does he feed the hungry, 
clothe the naked, visit the sick, and relieve the 
poor? What sends him forth, as an angel of 
mercy among mankind, but the powerful influence 
of the love of God shed abroad in his heart by the 
Holy Ghost given unto him ? 

While however, in one point of view, it is of 
great consequence to trace up all these streams 
of duty towards man, to their proper fountain of 
love and service towards God ; it is, in another 
point of view, necessary to fix the attention closely 
on the duties themselves, as furnishing appropri- 
ate evidence of our character, and as supplying 
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additional means for keeping up the vigor and 
integrity of our moral principle. In this way St. 
John makes use of the argument contained in his 
heart-searching question ; '^ He that loveth not 
his brother whom he hath seen, how can he love 
God whona he hath not seen ? " ^ And he further 
teaches us to infer our love to God and his love to 
us, from out's to the brethren ; " We know that 
we have passed from death unto life because we 
love the brethren."^ Such are the considerations 
which set conscience at rest, by proving that its 
just demands are complied with, and its sacred 
counsels obeyed. 

' That the Christian may have a conscience which 
shall not accuse him of neglecting his duty in 
regard to others, he must devote a suitable portion 
of his time, his talents, and his property to their 
good. On all these, the community has a just 
claim ; and in reference to the Christian, the claim 
is twofold, for he has not only to answer the de- 
mand which his fellow-creatures have a right to 
make, but that which the gospel, as the ^* perfect 
lawof liberty," strongly enforces. Have we pro- 
perty? A curse and not a blessing rests upon it, 
if we use, or rather abuse it, to our own gratifi- 
cation, while we neglect to employ it in the ser- 
vice of mankind. Have we talents ? They are 
not given us as fuel for the secret fire of ambi- 
tion in our 'breast, but as means of difiusing the 

^ 1 John iy. 20. « 1 John iii. 14. 
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light and knowledge of diyine tmth through the 
world. Have we time at our disposal ? We 
must not, if we would keep conscience quiet, 
permit its '* golden sands " to run to waste. What 
says the Saviour to his church i " Ye are the 
light of the world. A city that is set on a hill 
cannot be hid. Neither do men light a candle and 
put it under a bushel, but on a candlestick, and it 
giveth light unto all that are in the house. Let 
your light so shine before men, that they may see 
your good works, and glorify your Father whidi 
is in heaven." * 

An earnest desire for the salvation of mankind 
will suggest innumerable methods of promoting 
their benefit. None have a sphere of influence so 
Umited, as to render all their efforts unavailing. If 
the possession of property, of talents, of great influ- 
ence be denied, and if the whole time be necessa- 
rily so engaged in earning the bread which perish- 
eth, as to leave scarcely any opportunity of pro- 
moting, by direct and ordinary means, the moral 
and spiritual wel£ure of mankind; yet there is one 
resource which never fails ; we may always give 
them the benefit of our proffers, and where prayer 
is withheld, all other benefits are of very question- 
able efficacy. Let those who have no other con- 
tribution which they can make to ihe general 
good, pour forth fervent supplications towards 
heaven in behalf of the world ; and their prayers 
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shall not return unanswered into their bosom. 
Conscience withiui shall echo the cheering voice of 
God above, " It was well that it was in thy heart, 
to ask and to desire such things for the world, 
from him who alone can give them/' 

Further: to keep our conscience free from 
offence, we must, when the occasion demands it, 
reprove sin, and warn and admonish our offending 
brethren. The terms in which this painful but 
necessary duty is enforced, are highly worthy of 
observation. ** Thou shalt not hate thy brother 
in thine heart ; thou shalt in any wise rebuke thy 
neighbour, and not suffer sin upon him/' ^ Yet 
reproof,* even when most merited, is to be offered, 
not in the spirit of severity, but of meekness. 
'^ Brethren, if a man be overtaken in a fault, ye 
which are spiritual, restore such an one in the 
spirit of meekness, considering thyself, lest thou 
also be tempted." * 

After al], it is by the force of example, that 
Christians may expect most effectually to influ- 
ence the general conduct of mankind. Every holy 
man is a Uving sermon to the world. And if those 
who bear the Saviour's name, did but feel aright 
their responsibility, as the servants of Christ, to 
adorn the doctrine of God their Saviour in all 
things; their consciences would not so often 
accuse them of neglecting the interests of man- 
kind, as they now do. If we would keep our con- 

» Ler.xix. 17. « Gal. vi. 1. 
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science void of offence towards man, we must guard 
against those dreadful accumulations of self-accu- 
sation and of guilt, which may perhaps, in a dying 
hour, compel us to lament that we have not borne 
our testimony against the sins which we witnessed ; 
that we have not used the opportunities of edify- 
ing others which were put in our power ; that we 
have been idle and unprofitable servants, neg- 
lecting the first and highest duties we owed to the 
souls of perishing sinners ! Rather " let us. exer- 
cise ourselves herein," — to keep our conscience 
alive to a quick perception of all our evils, vigo- 
rous in contending against them, successful in 
overcoming them, and then they will be &ee from 
self-condemnation, ** void of offence towards God 
and man." 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE JOY ARISING FROM THE TESTIMONY OP A 

GOOD CONSCIENCE. 

Oluistian happiness the effect of grace, and proportioned to the dili- 
gence with which a good conscience is maintained — 2 Cor. i. 22. — 
Two inquiries proposed — First, respecting the nature of the joy 
arising from the testimony of conscience — it springs not from a 
direct but from a reflex act of the mind — ^it is the result of contem- 
plation on what has passed and is passing within — not a self-righ- 
teous joy, but growing out of a sense of pardoning mercy, and sub- 
sidiary to the direct happiness which that sense of mercy produces. — 
Second inquiry, respecting the manner in which conscience produces 
this joy — it does so by bearing testimony, 1. to the simplicity of 
the Christian's intentions — 2. To the holiness of his character — 
3. To the cause of both — the grace of God — 4. To the effect which 
this grace produces on his conduct. — St. Bernard. — The difference 
between heathen and Christian morality — Greatness of the Chris- 
tian's joy. 

Christian happiness is the fragrant blossom 
which springs from the root of grace, which grows 
on the stem of living faith in Christ, and which, 
being watered by the refreshing dews of spiritual 
influence, and cultivated by diligent watching unto 
prayer, ripens into the satisfying fruit of holiness. 
He who rightly avails himself of his christian 
privileges, and " exercises himself to have always 
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a conscieiice void of offence towards God and 
man," wiU not « labour in vain, nor spend his 
strength for nought." " In due season he shall 
reap, if he faints not." The tears of seed-time 
are preparatory to the joy of the harvest ; and as 
a secondary source of delight, a good conscience, 
is, on no account, to be disregarded, or lightly 
esteemed. The Apostle Paul, who had long de- 
voted himself to the most diligent discharge of his 
sacred duties, found unspeakable consolation in 
the testimony which, after the strictest examina- 
tion, his conscience bore to his sincerity; and 
when he was assailed by the fierce persecutions, 
or by the slanderous imputations of mankind, he 
only reverted with the greater satisfaction to the 
inward testimony of an enlightened conscience. 
He had borne many personal afflictions for Christ's 
sake ; hfi had suffered much from rival teachers, 
from false friends, and from avowed enemies ; he 
had been made sorrowed by many, who ought to 
have proved " his joy and crown of rejoicing; " 
but he carried in his own bosom a treasure, of 
which no violence could deprive him, a mind at 
peace with God and with itself. "Our rejoicing," 
amidst the wreck and desolation of all earthly 
joys, " is this, the testimony of our conscience, 
that in simplicity and godly sincerity, not with 
fleshly wisdom, but by the gtace of God, we have 
bad our conversation in the world." ^ 

» 2 Cor. i. 12, 
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Happy are all they, who by the mercy of Gx)d 
in Christ Jesus, are able to rejoice in the testimony 
of an approving conscience, and to look forward 
with hope to that day, when its verdict shall be 
confirmed by Him, " to whom all hearts are open, 
all desires known, and from whom no secrets are 
hid ! " 

Two inquiries may here engage our attention ; 
the first, relating to the character of that joy 
which the testimony of a.good conscience imparts ; 
the second, to the manner in which the testimony 
of conscience produces this joy. 

I. What is the peculiar character of the joy 
arising from the testimony of a good conscience ? 

When the Apostle says, "Our rejoicing is this ; " 
he does not mean to direct our thoughts to the 
*' testimony of conscience," either as the exclusive, 
or even as the principal cause of the Christian's 
joy. He has a higher bliss than can be derived 
from any contemplation of what passes in his own 
breast, — a bliss flowing immediately £rom faith in 
Christ as his only Saviour, who is " made of God 
unto him, wisdom, and righteousness, and sanc- 
tification, and redemption.*' * When this great 
Object of feith is fully apprehended, the language 
of the heart is, " God forbid that I should glory, 
save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ."* This 
becomes the theme of paramomit, and in one 
sense, of exclusive exultation; nothing besides 

1 1 Cor. i. 30. « GaL vi. 14. 
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seems worthy of a thought, nothing less can fill, 
and satisfy the mind. 

But the Christian's rejoicing in *' the testimony 
of conscience " is every way inferior and subordi- 
nate to this. Instead of arising from the direct 
contemplation of a satisfying object, it arises from 
a reflex operation of the mind, by which it turns 
upon itself, and surveys the effects which have 
been wrought on all its trains and habits of think- 
ing, on all its desires and affections, on all its prin- 
ciples and motives. The doctrine of salvation by 
** Christ Jesus and him crucified " is like the direct 
rays of the sun, which beam on us at noon-day, 
cheering us with their genial warmth, and reveal- 
ing all the beauties of the surrounding scene, by 
their clear and penetrating light ; while the testi- 
mony of conscience, is like that benignant yet 
mysterious combination of reflected and refracted 
rays, which, without poiuihgupon us an immediate 
flood of glory, plays through the atmosphere, and 
forms the useful though less brilliant light of day, 
jeven when clouds and tempests hide their great 
source entirely from our view. 

The peculiarity then, which distinguishes the 
joys arising from the testimony of conscience is, 
that they are emjphatically joys of reflection — ^that 
they result from the contemplation of what has 
passed and is passing in the Christian's own breast. 
He feels the internal glow of spiritual health ; he is 
conscious of the right state and tendency of the 
affections; he perceives, with gratitude, that. 
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through the mercy of God, his tastes, as well as 
his sentiments, are entirely changed ; he remem- 
bers what hostility he once felt towards inward 
religion, what enmity against God, what resist- 
ance to the authority of the divine law, what a 
disposition to murmur at its restraints, what dis.- 
taste for the humbling doctrines and self-denying 
precepts of the Gospel, and what reluctance to 
accept the offers of mercy through a crucified 
Redeemer. But in reference to these and all similar 
trains of thought and feeling, *' old things are pass^ 
ed away and all things are become new ; " he is 
" renewed in the spirit of his mind." And if he 
could assure himself, that this renewal is as com- 
plete in its degree, as it is genuine in its nature, 
his joy at the contemplation of his spiritual state 
would be unbounded. The '^ answer of a good 
conscience" to the inquiries suggested by the most 
scrupulous investigation, would then be so deci- 
sive as to exclude the possibility of doubt. It is 
however a subject for deep and serious lamenta- 
tion, that this responsive testimony of conscience 
is not, at all times, sufficiently clear, strong, and 
unequivocal, to relieve the mind from all just occa- 
sions of solicitude. So far as the infirmity and sin 
of human nature prevents the perfect triumph of 
Christian principle, so far the approving voice of 
conscience is enfeebled, and consequently the hap- 
piness resulting from its testimony is marred and 
defective. Still, though defective, it is valuable ; 
and if we earnestly endeavour, in the strength of 
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divine grace, to ^^lay aside every weight and the 
sin which doth so easily beset us, looking unto 
Jesus the Author and finisher of our faith/' what 
is feeble in our moral principle will be invigorated, 
and what is defective in our happiness supplied ; 
we shall be conscious, not only of the existence, 
but of the energetic activity of spiritual desires, 
sentiments, and afiections : we shall feel *^ the 
powers of the world to come," the stirring of hea- 
venly thoughts and dispositions, the calm confi- 
dence of faith, the glow of divine love, the buoy- 
ancy of hope, the expansive charity and ardour 
of soul, which will testify that God, by his Spirit, 
is '^ working in us mightily," and inclining us to 
glorify him with all our powers. 

Such is the happiness of the Christian, resulting 
firom deep and serious reflection, after close exami- 
nation, on the state of his own mind. Not a self- 
righteous joy, as if he were exulting in his own 
strength or virtue ; for he knows that God alone 
is the Author of every good thought, of every 
holy purpose and of every virtuous action of his 
life. It is riot a joy independent of reliance upon 
pardoning mercy through Christ, still less at 
variance with such reliance, but growing out of it 
and following after it, as a subsidiary and confirm- 
atory joy. He is saved by faith alone, that the 
reward may be not of debt but of grace. Yet the 
testimony of conscience assures him of the genuine- 
ness and sincerity of his fidth. This is what St. 
John means by the declaration—*' He that believ- 
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eth on the Son of God hath the witness in him- 
self." ' He has not to travel far and wide in search 
of proofs that he is a child of God. The evidence 
of the fact is within him. He knows that he has 
sincerely repented of his sins and turned to God, 
that he has fled for refuge to the Saviour's cross, 
that he has believed " with the heart unto righ- 
teousness/' that he is now dwelling in Christ and 
Christ in him by the Holy Spirit, and that, " for- 
getting the things which are behind, and reaching 
forth unto those things which are before, "he is 
daily pressing towards the mark for the prize of 
the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.*' * 

* Our rejoicing,' ^ exclaims the Christian, * our 
theme of exultation and triumph is this, the tes- 
timony of our conscience.' He walks through the 
world with a good conscience for his inseparable 
companion. He listens to her counsel and her 
testimony, as to that of a faithful monitor ; he 
regards her judgment as of more importance to 
him, than that of all mankind ; he confides in her 
as in the friend, who will neither mistake his cha- 
racter, nor flatter him in his errors, nor mislead 
him in his course. She speaks to him as God 
speaks to her, and in her decisions he hears the 
righteous determinations of heaven. When there- 
fore an enlightened conscience approves his con- 
duct, he rejoices as if he had received a message 



1 1 John V. 10. « PhiLiii. 13, 14. 

3 Katixriffis — ^materia gloriandi et laetitiae. Schleusner. 
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from the eternal Throne, conveying the assurance 
that God owns, honours and delights in him. 

Our next inquiry is — 

II. In what manner does the testimony of con- 
science prodtbce this joy ? 

Assuredly not by practising any deception upon 
the Christian's mind which shall create a false and 
treacherous peace, not by withdrawing him from 
the most humble and entire dependence upon the 
merits and death of Christ, not by rendering him 
insensible to his own inherent guilt and depravity, 
but by bearing testimony to the simplicity of his 
intentions ; to the integrity and holiness of his 
character ; to the cause both of this simplicity and 
this integrity, not " fleshly wisdom, but the grace 
of God ;" and lastly, to the effect upon his con- 
duct and conversation in the world. 

1. Conscience gives joy to the Christian, by 
hearing testimony to the sim/pUcity of his intentions. 

Simplicity i is here opposed to double-minded- 
ness, to insincerity, to deceit, to everything in 
human character, which is not really what it 
assumes to be. The expression of the apostle, 
" SimpUcity and godly sincerity," ought perhaps 
rather to be " godly simplicity and sincerity," so 
that the word ^rod/y should be held equally appli- 
cable to both, as describing the quality of the two 
virtues with which it stands connected. A divine 

^ *A.'^x6'n\s. Candor animi et sinceritas, probitas, integritas, bonus 
et sinceras animus. 4v dir\6rr]fri candide, sine ulla fr&ude, sincere, 
non fraudnlenter. Schleusner. 
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simplicity of purpose must be interwoven, like a 
golden thread, into the whole tissue of the Chris- 
tian's character. The object at which he aims, is 
simple truth, and the means by which he pursues 
his end must be open, sincere, and unaffected. He 
is to be " an epistle of Christ, known and read of 
all men," so that all may behold in him the Sa- 
viour's moral image reflected — the simplicity of a 
child with the understanding of a man, — the "meek- 
ness of wisdom" with the fortitude of " a good 
soldier of Christ Jesus,*' — constant devotedness to 
the one great end of life, without either provoking 
or dreading the opposition of the world, — a course 
of conduct which shall stamp him as a decided 
follower of Christ, and shall leave no doubt, either 
in his own mind, or in that of others, respecting 
the cause he has espoused, the business in which 
he is engaged, or the point to which the current 
of his thoughts and efforts is directed. 

** A double-minded man," — ^literally a man of 
two souls > — " is unstable in all his ways." The 
want of a simple aim at a clearly defined mark, 
leaves him a constant prey to the rival influence of 
conflicting and irreconcilable masters. He has no 
determinate object of pursuit, no fixed principles 
of action ; and therefore no firm resolves, no just 
views, no certain and intelligible course of action, 
but fickleness and inconstancy characterize all his 
procedure. 

1 James L 8. Ai^p 8A^vxof» 
M 
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But he who, with divine simplicity serves God, 
and follows the dictates of an enlightened con- 
science, goes straight to his purpose, and escapes 
those distracting thoughts which draw the mind in 
opposite directions, and leave it alike dissatisfied, 
whether it acts or refrains from action. He sets 
his foot on solid ground, and treads with firm aud 
steady pace, the path which Christ has trodden 
before him, to everlasting life and glory; and it is 
not to be questioned, that holy tranquiUi^ and 
even joy attends the consciousness of such a state 
of heart and feeling. 

2. But while conscience testifies to the sincerity 
of the Christian's intentions, it also bears witness 
to the general holiness of his character. Thisisthe 
second method by which it communicates gladness 
to the heart. The term rendered " godly since- 
rity," ^ as distinguished firom the term *' simpli- 
city,'* may be taken to have a wider reference to 
the entire character; and a deeper signification, 
implying advancement in holiness, growth in 
grace, and in the knowledge of our Lord and Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ. It supposes a consistency of 
conduct, which makes it appear clear, transparent, 
capable of bearing strict investigation in the strong 
light of the meridian sun. This integrity and 
moral excellence follows as a consequence, from 
that simplicity of intention which has been ex- 
plained. 

* 'EiAifcptrtlaOcov. ' Sinceritaa, pmitas et candor rei, quae, ad solis 
plendcHrem tpectata, examen fert.* Schleosner. 
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The sacred writer^ in comparing the course of 
the just man with that of the sun, carries his 
comparison no further than to the point, where the 
orb of day acquires his greatest elevation, and 
shines in his greatest splendour : '^ The path of 
the just is as the shining light, that shineth more 
and more unto the perfect day." ^ From this point 
the comparison fails. The sun descends again till 
he sinks beneath the horizon, and day is succeeded 
by midnight darkness ; but the Christian charac-. 
ter is formed for constant progression. It is, in its 
earliest stages, feeble and defective. Yet even 
the morning twilight is the harbinger of noon ; 
and the opening graces of true reUgion are the 
pledges of future, solid, and enduring excellence. 
Or, if we adhere to the figurative illustration 
which the apostle seems to have had in view, when 
he wrote the passage now before us; we may 
observe, that the Christian's character at first 
would bear only a transient and general inspec- 
tion ; the outline only must be looked for, and the 
dim shade of twilight must screen it from severe 
and acute criticism. But daily contests with sin, 
daily fervent intercession, daily returns to the 
source of strength and grace, daily application of 
the blood of sprinkling, and daily renewal by the 
Spirit of grace, will produce habits of mind and of 
conduct, which will render the character more 
capable of bearing close investigation, till at length 

» Prov. ir. 18. 
M 2 
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it may be scrutinized by the keenest eye, under 
the concentrated rays of the sun, '' when he goeth 
forth in his might." 

Such is the tendency of gracious principles. 
And although the Christian has just ground of 
deep humiliation in the consideration of his own 
fitful and irregular progress towards heaven ; yet 
we must keep our eye fixed on what is attainable 
by him, and what is reasonably to be looked for in 
him ; not sufiering ourselves to lower the standard 
either of duty or of privilege, to a level with the 
examples even of the most exalted human pie^. 
The rule is immutable, and the privilege great 
beyond cdhception ; and the position to be main- 
tained and kept in view, is, that the nearer we 
approach the rule, the more ample will be our 
enjoyment of the privilege. 

Amidst all the discouragements which meet the 
child of God in his path, he has this consolation, 
that every step he takes in advance, is the prepa- 
ration for a further step ; every victory he obtains, 
is a pledge of some still greater victoiy ; every spi- 
ritual joy he experiences, is the forerunner of a 
purer and more elevated bliss. His Christian 
graces and moral virtues, all acquire fi'csh power 
by exercise ; acts of obedience flow imperceptibly 
into habits ; trains of reflection which it had been 
difiicult to maintain, begin to recur easUy and 
spontaneously to the mind; self-denial gradually 
ceases to be irksome ; the Saviour's yoke becomes 
easy, by being fitted to the neck; the power 
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to discern the advances of temptation gradually 
increases; spiritual enemies are more easily re- 
sisted^ and more triumphantly vanquished; diffi- 
culties are met with firmer confidence, and the 
very expectation of success often facilitates its 
attainment* He becomes more practically and 
experimentally acquainted with the doctrines of 
the gospel, and acquires a more lively sense of 
their value, and of their perfect adaptation to his 
own wants. His humility becomes more profound, 
yet less tinged with dejection and melancholy ; his 
faith grows stronger by the trials to which it is sub- 
jected ; his hope more exalted and purifying, by 
the constant contemplation of its great Object ; his 
love more fervent by spiritual intercourse with the 
Saviour, and his holiness more evident by its fruits, 
the nearer he approaches the termination of his 
earthly pilgrimage. 

The consciousness of the prevalence of these 
principles, and of the progressive growth of these 
Christian graces, will not fail generally to produce 
its corresponding measure of peace and joy. The 
seriously devoted Christian knows, that notwith- 
standing all his evils and imperfections, he has a 
supreme regard to God, a real love to Christ, sin- 
cere affiance in his mercy, earnest desire for his 
presence, and holy delight in his service. Such is 
the testimony of his conscience, and in this testi- 
mony he strongly rejoices* He can appeal to the 
great searcher of hearts, and say, '' Lord, thou 
knowest all things, thouknowest that I love thee." 
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3. The conscience of the Christian gives him 
joy, not only by recognizing his simpKcity and 
integrity, but also by bearing witness to their 
cause. 

This, exclaims the apostle, is the secret source 
and occasion of our joy, " that, not with fleshly 
wisdom, but by the grace of God, we have had 
our conversation in the world." He maintains 
that his religion is not drawn from any earthly 
source ; its origin is not human, but divine : not 
from nature, but from grace ; not the fruit of the 
flesh, but of the Spirit. 

" Fleshly wisdom " is described by St. James, 
as that which " descendeth not from above, but is 
earthly, sensual, and devilish." And how can that 
wisdom which is of " earthly " origin, ever raise 
the mind to heaven ? Or how can that which is 
" sensual," do otherwise than subject the soul to 
the senses, the judgment to the appetites, and the 
higher to the inferior faculties of our nature ? Or 
how, again, can that which is " devilish" produce 
any other efiect upon the mind, than that of ren- 
dering ft crafty, subtle, and ingenious for mischief? 
A wisdom of this kind is as remote from simplicity 
and godly sincerity, a9 sin is from holiness, and 
hell from heaven. 

Christianity spurns all " fleshly wisdom," all the 
" cunning craft whereby men lie in wait to de- 
ceive," all sophistication of the truth, all attempt 

1 Jameg iii. 15. 
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to attain what is right in itself, by wrong means. 
The end at which it teaches us to aim, is the most 
noble and glorious that can be imagined ; but it 
allows us to pursue that end by no tortuous path, 
no sinister method, no worldly policy. We do not 
need, we may not make use of " fleshly wisdom,'* 
to direct our steps to heaven. And is it not a 
happiness, to be relieved from the necessity of 
resorting to a system of crooked and questionable 
expedients, for the attainment of our en^s? Will 
not every honest, every well-disposed mind find 
pleasure in the thought, that it has nothing to do 
but to move straight forward in the track marked 
for it by the word of God, without turning aside 
to the right hand or to the left ; and that in the 
Christian warfare no " carnal weapons '* whatever 
are to be employed ? 

The Christian, however, has something more 
than this negative ground of rejoicing. He refers 
simply and exclusively to divine grace, as to that 
which worketh in him, both to will and to do, ac- 
cording to God's good pleasure. " Not with fleshly 
wisdom,"— but its opposite—'' by the grace of God, 
we have had our conversation in die world." Now, 
if we have the grace of God dwelling within us, what 
need have we for the vain and delusive wisdom of this 
world? That grace which first inclined our hearts 
to true repentance, which first taught us to seek 
salvation through Christ alone, which first inspired 
us with the breath of prayer, and encouraged us 
to believe, that whatsoever we ask in the name of 
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Christy God will, for his sake^ bestow ; that grace 
which first sealed our pardon and gave rest to our 
weary spirits, must direct and keep us in the nar- 
row way which leadeth unto eternal life. By 
grace the Christian is justified in the sight of 
God ; by grace he is sanctified through the Spirit 
of God; by grace he is restored when he has 
fallen, or is upheld in the hour of danger ; by grace 
he is fitted for every duty, borne onward through 
every difficulty and rescued from every foe. Hence 
he takes pleasure in tracing up all his streams of 
mercy to this ever-springing fountain, and says 
" By the grace of God, I am what I am." From 
a source so pure he receives nothing but pure and 
heavenly blessings. The grace of God is the 
spring of simplicity and godly sincerity, of faith- 
fulness and diligence, of uprightness and ingen- 
ousness. He has '* the wisdom that is from 
above," and which is " first pure, then peaceable, 
gentle, and easy to be intreated, full of mercy and 
good fruits, without partiality, and without 
hopocrisy." ^ The light of grace bums within, 
and shines without; glows in his breast, breathes 
in his devotions, and manifests itself in his con- 
duct. And while he feels the mighty yet silent 
operation of all holy principles, and reflects that 
they are the free gift of divine grace ; he rejoices 
and exults in the reflection, saying, " Not unto 
us, O Lord, not unto us, but unto thy name give 
glory, for thy mercy and for thy truth's sake." 

* James iii. 17. 
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4. Conscience imparts joy to the Christian, by 
bearing witndiss to the effect which divine grace 
produces upon his general conduct and intercourse 
with the world* 

The testimony of conscience refers not only lo 
principles but to practice. It has respect to the 
"conversation"^ — that is, to the habitual course 
of living in the world. And the testimony it 
bears concerning this course of life, is, that through 
divine grace, it is characterized by " simplicity 
and godly sincerity." The apostle and his fellow^ 
labourers in the gospel coul4 confidently appeal to 
their hearers, that they did not hold their religion 
as a mere tissue of theoretic principles, which 
were to produce no practical benefit. They only 
desired to be judged by their firuits, and could 
fearlessly challenge \h§ strictest investigation of 
their character, by this practical test. But whether 
others should acquit them, according to this rule 
of judgment or not; whether the world should 
capriciously choose to justify or to condemn them; 
they had the far more important testimony of 
their ow;q consciences in their favour. They knew 
that they had endeavoured to teach by example 
as well as by precept ; and though they were not 
"hereby justified" as sinners before God, yet 
they derived, firom this source, satisfitctory evidence 
that the grace of God had wrought in them and 
by them; and they rejoiced in the testimony 

^ 'Ayasrp^o^MU, metaphoric^ rtUionem vweudi et agendi indicat, et 
idem est ac Latinonun versari^ se gerere, — Schleusner. 

M 5 
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which their consciences could thus bear to the 
sincerity, the strength^ and the excellency of their 
Christian principles* 

So must all Christians bring their characters 
to this practical touchnstone. If they will not 
bear this test, they are unsound at heart. The 
religion which stops short of the fruits of righteous- 
ness is vain. It is but the shadow, — the airy, un- 
substantial outline of piety— the name, the pre- 
text, the apology for Christianity. He who can 
rejoice, when he has no approving testimony of 
conscience, had far better mourn and weep ; for 
his rejoicing is the joy of madness and of folly, it 
rests on no sure foundation, it produces no satis- 
fying effects, it ends only in delusion, sorrow 
and ruin. 

But if our conscience testifies, that we are 
habitually cherishing the spirit and cultivating the 
practice of true religion ; that we carry it into our 
daily occupations in the world ; that we " put on 
the Lord Jesus Christ, not making provision for 
the flesh to fulfil the lusts thereof; " that we are 
endeavouring to " adorn the doctrine of Crod our 
Saviour in all things," and to " shew forth the 
praises of him who hath called us out of darkness 
into his marvellous light,'* then have we a con- 
stant occasion for fervent gratitude and for hum- 
ble joy. With our confidence placed entirely on 
the merits of a crucified Saviour, for acceptance 
with God, and for the hope of eternal life ; we 
shall still be sensible of the high and holy gratifi- 
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cation which the approving voice of conscience 
imparts. * A good conscience/ writes St. Ber- 
nard, * is great riches. What is there in wealth 
more rich or pleasant? What on earth more 
peaceful and secure? A good conscience fears 
neither loss of fortune, nor reproaches, nor bodily 
torments ; it is more elevated than depressed, even 
by death itself. What, I ask, among earthly 
goods can you compare to this great felicity? 
What does the smiling and deceitful world oiTer 
to its deluded votaries of equal value ? Does it 
promise vast estates, spacious palaces, pontifical 
mitres, royal sceptres, yet death soon dissolves all 
these distinctions. . • . But the blessings of a good 
conscience survive all others. They neither wither 
in disease, nor expire in death ; they delight the 
living, solace the dying, revive the dead, and fail 
not through eternity.' ^ Many excellent things 
have been written by the philosophers and poets 
of antiquity, on the approving testimony of con- 
science. But without attempting to depreciate 
the least ray of light on moral truth which has 
ever shone upon the world, we must maintain 
that no heathen morality, however bright it might 
appear,— amid the thick darkness of ignorance 
and immorality through which its few and scat- 
tered beams had forced their way — can bear a 
moment's comparison with that of the gospel of 
Christ. There are radical and incurable defects 

* Magns divitiaB bona conscientia. Bemardi Epift ad Papam 
Cceleatmam. Ope^^ &c Tom. I. p. 148. 
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in the best systems of morals ever framed by the 
ivisdom of this world. One great and obvious 
blot which defaces them all, is their tendency to 
cherish pride, independence, and selfnsufficieneyin 
the heart of man; that is, in other words, to 
cherish the deep, original diseaseof his nature; 
to water the root of every vicious principle, and 
to pervert whatever is naturally amiable in man, 
into an occasion of sin. An example or two out 
of many which might be adduced, will suffice to 
prove the truth of this allegation. Horace, in 
that epistle which contains his admirable descrip- 
tion of a good conscience, as a brazen wall of de- 
fence against all assaults, ^ proudly assumes that 
a good man is only inferior to the Supreme 
Being ; ^ and elsewhere adds, that while it is in 
the power of- the immortal gods to give or take 
away life or affluence, man is indebted to himself 
alone for his virtues.^ Juvenal speaks in a similar 
strain;^ and the morality both of Cicero and 
Seneca are deeply imbued with the same proud, 
self-confident spirit. 



-Hie mnras aheneus esto. 



Nil conwire sibi, nnllA pallescere ciilp&. 

Hor. Epist i. Lib. L 

* Ad Bummam, sapiens uno minor est Jove, dives. 
Liber, honoratas, pulcher, rex deniqne regom. — Ibid. 

' Sed satis est orare Jovem quae donat et aufert ; 
Det Titam, det opes ; aequum mi ftniimnTn ipge poiabo. 

Epist zviii. Lib. L 

'* Monstro quod ipse tibi possis dare, semina cert^ 
Tranquilla per virtutem patet unica vitaB.--Juv. Sat x. 
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What a contrast do we discover between the 
assumptions of philosophy^ and the humble confi- 
dence of genuine Christianity ? Both the heathen 
and the christian moralist, rejoice in the testimony 
of their conscience; but on entirely opposite 
grounds, and with very difBicult results. The one 
glories in it as the effect of his own inherent 
excellence, the other as the gift of grace ; the one 
admires himself, the other gives praise and glory 
to God alone ; the one makes a good conscience 
the basis of his hope, the other regards it only 
as the proof that his hope is fixed on a sure foun- 
dation. Hence when both use language, in some 
respects similar, we miist not forget, that an es- 
sentially difierent meaning is to be applied to 
many of their terms. Christianity implies the 
operation of principles on the mind, which the 
most correct systems of heathen morality would 
have rejected with disdain. It lays the foundation 
of all its triumphs in deep self-abasement ; and 
the superstructure of hope and joy becomes firm 
and immoveable, because it rests, not on the loose 
and shifting sand of human virtues, but on 
the righteousness of Christ, the rock of ages. 
Whilcj therefore, all the confidence which is built 
on moral excellences, real or imaginary, is shaken 
and swept away by the approaching storm of ad- 
versity, or while the speculations of philosophic 
minds become vague and uncertain, just at the 
moment when the soul, standing on the verge of 
eternity, most feels its need of support and con- 
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solation ; > the faith of the Christiaii often rises 
to full assurance, his hope becomes ** full of im- 
mortality ; " his conscience bears witness to his 
interest in the Saviour's gTa.ce ; and he can say, 
" I know whom I have believed, and am persuaded 
that he is able to keep that which I have com- 
mitted unto him against that day/' ^ Such views 
and sentiments are not the hasty and occasional 
results of peculiar circumstances, or of a highly 
excited state of the natural feelings ; but the justly 
anticipated consequence of inward and spiritual 
religion. The child of God does not rely upon 
his own resources for his present peace and eternal 
salvation. His only hope is in " Christ Jesus and 
him crucified ; '* and when his conscience tells him 
that he is really imited by, living fedth, to Christ 
his living Head, he acquires a settled repose and 
tranquillity of spirit, which, like a deep and 
gently flowing river, becomes wider as it advances, 
is not diverted from its course by accidents, nor 
exhausted in the time of drought, but rolls its 
tide along, till its waters mingle their parent 
ocean. When Christ said to his disciples, " Peace 
I leave with you, my peace I give unto you,'* he 
bequeathed to his Church' a legacy of calm and 

* The most afifisctiiig evidence of the insnfficieiicy of philosophic 
tpecnlatioiis on the immortality of the soul, and a state of fntore 
blessedness, to give repose to the mind, may be seen in the writings 
of Plato and of Cicero. See many quotations from them, accompar 
nied with suitable remarks, in Dr. S. Claike's Treatise on ** the 
evidence of natural and revealed Religion.*'— Prop. vi. § 3b 

■ 2 Tim. i. 2. 
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holy and satisfying joy, as little dependent upon 
merely earthly blessings for its maintenance^ as 
the boundless ocean is on the falling shower for 
its folness ; and as little liable to be dried up, by 
the burning heat of " fiery trial " and adversity, 
as the sea is by the solar beam which only glances 
on its sur&ce, without penetrating its unfathom- 
able depths. Nothing on earth can bear compari- 
son with this peace : nothing on earth can com- 
pensate even its temporary loss. 

The joy of a good conscience remains when all 
joys of earthly growth wither and expire. It is 
the gift of God, and " if he gives peace, who then 
can give trouble." If he stills the tempest of con- 
flicting passions in the breast, who can bid them 
rage again ? If he pours the oil of grace on these 
troubled waters, what storm will be able to agi- 
tate their surface? "Thou wilt keep him in 
perfect peace, whose mind is stayed on thee; 
because he trusteth in thee." ^ 

^ Isaiah zzvi 3. 
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CONCLUSION. 

The author^s reaaonB for having engaged in the discussione contained 
in the preceding pages. 

First Reason. The importance of the sahject. — Brief recapitulation. 

Second Reason. The extremes into which differing parties have gone, 
and the consequent difficulty of discovering truth, amid conflicting 
opinions. — Eirors of those who maintain a mond fiicultj, and of 
those who deny it — Selfish scheme of morals maintained by Paley. 
— Its tendency unfolded by Robert Hall. — The error of denying a 
moral fiiculty for the sake of maintaining the authority of Revelation* 

Third Reason. The confident belief that strong views respecting the 
authority of conscience, are perfectly consistent with the most deci- 
sive convictions, respecting the doctrine of gratuitous salvation, 
through Christ alone. 

With whatever justice the author jnay have sub- 
jected himself to the charge of having, in the pre- 
ceding pages^ exceeded all reasonable limits ; he 
cannot forbear still further to trespass on the rea- 
der's patience, by presenting at one view, some of 
the principal reasons which have induced him to 
go, at so great a length, into the subject which has 
engaged his pen. 

1. The first of those reasons is found in the in- 
trinsic importance of the subject of inquiry. 

If conscience be an essential part of man's 
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nature ; if it be that part which bears emphatic 
testimony to the being and perfections of God ; 
which is conversant with divine truth which pre- 
scribes moral duties ; which^ by making man sub- 
ject to moral laws, implies responsibility ; which 
claims the place of sovereignty over all our other 
powers ; which is the inward judge of our actions, 
referring us finaUy to the high tribunal of heaven, 
while it anticipates die sentence of that superior 
court of judicature ; then, we cannot doubt that 
the very substance of the well-known maxim, 
" know thyself," is comprised in a due regard to 
the injunctions and the authority of conscience. 

If again, as we have seen, this moral faculty 
has sustained an injury by the fall of man, which 
no humon skill or effort is able to repair ; then 
there can be no question, that we ought to set 
ourselves to the examination of this injury, with 
all the seriousness which becomes creatures in- 
volved in so deep a ruin ; and with all the impar- 
tiality which can be exercised by those, who are 
at once the delinquents, and the investigators of 
this delinquency. Since however, in the very 
depths of this ruiil, conscience retails and exerts 
an extraordinary degree of power, it is of great 
importance to ascertain its nature and extent; 
and, inasmuch as there is continual danger lest 
the moral faculty should be deceived and hardened 
beyond remedy, it must be a duty which admits 
of no neglect, to guard the avenues of the evil, 
and to be aware of the greatness of the danger. 
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The argument for exertion^ however, does not 
rest here* If it did, some might abandon the arduous 
duty through mere despondency. To explore evils 
for which there is no help and no remedy, is a task 
as unpromising in the result, as it is dijBicult in exe- 
cution. But God has ^^ provided some better 
thing for us." By his Holy Spirit, he enlightens 
and convinces the conscience, and thus begins the 
reparation of that ruin which sin had wrought. 
He sprinkles the guilty conscience with the atoning 
blood which cleanses it from all sin. He renews, 
purifies, and sanctifies the heart, and makes it 
meet to partake of " the inheritance of the saints 
in light." Can any topics of more absorbing in- 
terest be proposed to the attention of mankind ? 
And if to these things be added, a consideration 
of the means essential to the maintenance of a 
good conscience, and of the felicity enjoyed by 
those who are favoured with its approving voice ; 
we cast our eyes over a field of inquiry, the im- 
portance of which can only be duly estimated, 
when it is contemplated in the light which eternity 
reveals. 

2. The extremes into which opposite parties 
from difierent motives, have diverged, is another 
reason why the subject has been so largely 
discussed. 

Much confusion has been produced in the con- 
troversy on morals, by the fact that the same 
general view has been adopted by difierent parties 
for opposite purposes. Of those who have main- 
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tained the existence of a moral faculty^ some have 
done it to suhserve, others to oppose the argument 
for a revelation. To a certain point, both parties 
have been able to go tc^ether. Both have seen 
the vdsdom, the power, and the benevolence of 
God in the peculiar constitution of man's moral 
nature. But from this point thay have diverged 
into opposite paths, never again to meet on com- 
mon-ground, or to maintain a common argument. 
One has seen in this peculiar mental constitutioti, 
a vronderful adaptation for the reception and use 
of revealed truth ; the other a substitute for that 
truth. One would maintain the existence of the 
moral faculty for the confirmation of our faith in 
the record of inspiration ; the other would main- 
tain the same doctrine as the basis of a withering 
and universal scepticism. Does, for instance, 
Cudworth contend, in opposition to Hobbes, for 
the immutability of morality, and the certainty of 
the distinctions between virtue and vice ? Lord 
Herbert and his followers accept the doctrine, and 
enlarge upon it, till they persuade themselves and 
try to persuade others, that moral truths are so 
clearly perceived, and so fully comprehended by 
man, as to render any other revelation than the 
law written in the heart, altogether superfluous. 
The principal work of Lord Herbert, was written 
for the purpose of thus insidiously undermining the 
authority of the Sacred Scriptures.^ It will be 

^ As a proof that sceptical writers are not always free from that 
enthmiasm, of which they so vehemently aceuse their opponents, it 
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readily perceived, how much more, the true doc- 
trine respecting maa s moral nature, suffers from 
the hands of such advocates, than from those of 
the most determined opponents. To maintain 
that there is a moral nature in man, is to main- 
tain, as we have seen, what Scripture imiformly 
teaches or presupposes ; but to maintain it, for the 
sake of denying the authority, or of setting aside 
the necessity of the Scriptures, is an attempt to 
reduce the temple of truth to ashes, by fire stolen 
from the altar.^ It is however a subject of regret 

it may be well to snbmit to the attention of the reader, the following 
aoGoimt in Lord Herbert's own words, of the reasons which prevailed 
with him to publish the work above mentioned. ' I took my book, 
De Veritate, in my hand, and kneeling on my knees, devoutly said 
these words : O thon eternal God, author of the light which now shines 
upon me, and giver of all inward illuminations, I do beseech thee of 
thy infinite goodness, to pardon a greater request than a sinner ought 
to make. I am not satisfied enough, whether I shall publish this 
book De VerikUe ; if it be for thy glory, I beseech thee give me some 
sign firom heaven ; if not, I shall suppress it. I had no sooner* pro- 
ceeds his Lordship, ^ spoken these words, but a loud though yet gentle 
noise came from the heavens, (for it was like nothing on earth,) which 
did so comfort and cheer me, that I took my petition as granted, and 
that I had the sign demanded, whereupon also I detennined to prmt 
my book. This (how strange soever it may seem), I protest before the 
Eternal Ood, is true, neither am I any way superstitiously deceived 
herein, since I did not only clearly hear the noise, but in the serenest 
sky that I ever saw, being without all cloud, did, to my thinking, see 
the place from whence it came.* Life of Lord Herbert, written by 
himself, p. 172 .Loudon, 1770. 

Here We see this gay, wit^, and accomplished nobleman, attaching 
greater credit to an imaginary revelation, made to himself, than to that 
contained in Holy Scripture, and abounding with evety conceivable 
kind of evidence, extenial and internal, of which the subject is capa- 
ble. ^ Where is the wise? Where is the Scribe? Where is the 
dispnter of this world ! " 

' Bishop Sherlock, after having shown how greatly the advocates of 
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rather than of surprise, that such an ahuse of 
important truth should have tended to involve that 
truth in temporary obscurity, and to bring it into 
discredit with those, who are not careful to discri- 
minate between the truth itself, and the perversion 
to which it is liable. And hence it follows, not 
that the doctrine thus abused, is shaken or sub- 
verted, but that the proof is rendered more diffi- 
cult) and the necessity of patience and industry, to 
clear away the rubbish with which it has been 
encumbered, is increased. 

If we turn to another class of writers on morals, 
who, in opposition to those already mentioned, 
deny altogether the existence of a moral faculty in 
man ; we shall find these again split into adverse 
parties, and maintaining the opinion for different, 
if not for opposite ends. Some have been led, 
perhaps with Locke, through a desire of simpU- 
fying the mental processes, to argue against the 
existence of innate moral principles ; others press- 
ing his reasonings further than he would have 



natunl religion, are indebted to revelation for the light they enjoy, 
asks, ^ What a return then do we make for the blessing we have 
received? And how despitefiilly do we treat the gospel of Christ, to 
which we owe that clear light of reason and nature which we now 
enjoy, when we endeavour to set up reason and nature in opposition to 
it ? Ought the withered hand, which Christ has restored and made 
whole, to be lifted up against him ? or should the dumb man^s tongue, 
just loosened from the bonds of silence, blaspheme the power that set 
it free P Yet thus foolishly do we sin, when we make natural religion 
the engine to batter down the gospel ; for the gospel only could, and 
only has restored the religion of nature.* Sherlock^s Discourses, Vol. 
I. p. 15» 
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approved, — though not further than they were juB- 
tified in doing, provided those reasonings vrere 
correct, — ^have, with Paley, rejected the moral 
faculty, in order to erect a system of morals based 
upon the selfish principle of utility or expediency ; 
while a third party, starting from the same point, 
but aiming at a difiTerent result, have either denied 
the existence of the faculty, or regarded it with 
suspicion, — as of questionable use and importance 
in moral and religious inquiries, — for the sake of 
giving, as they think, greater honour to God, by 
ascribing to the direct operation of revealed truth 
and of divine grace, what has been usually attri- 
buted to this faculty. 

To thread the way through this labyrinth, has 
proved no easy task. And it has been by the suc- 
cessive efforts of many powerful minds, that first 
one, and then another fallacv has been discovered 
and rectified, till the whole question in dispute is 
at length placed in a far more advantageous point 
of view, than at any earlier period of the contro- 
versy. The selfish scheme of morals has espe- 
cially been assailed with weapons of peculiar 
power and temper; and not all the vigour of 
Paley 's understanding, with all the clearness and 
facility of his language, has been able to rescue it 
from merited reprobation. 

The reader will not, it is presumed, think that 
the arguments against this system adduced in ^he 
preceding pages, from the ablest writers of the 
present day, are superfluous, especially when he 
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reflects on the great importance of laying a solid 
foundation for everything involved in the great 
questions of religion and morality. In what light 
the now almost exploded system of expediency 
was viewed by one who lived at the period when it 
first began to assume a tangible form ; and who was 
endowed with a mind fitted to comprehend what- 
ever philosophy could teach, and with a heart 
^posed to bow to whatever revelation might pre- 
scribe; may be seen in the following passages 
selected from the eloquent and argumentative 
pages of the late Robert Hall, the excellence of 
which will more than atone for their length. 
^ Here I cannot forbear remarking a great change 
which has taken place in the whole manner of 
reasoning on the topics of morality and religion, 
from what prevailed in the last century, and as far 
as my information extends, in any preceding age. 
This which is an age of revolutions, has also pro- 
duced a strange revolution in the method of view- 
ing these subjects, the most important by far that 
can engage the attention of man. The simplicity 
of our ancestors, nourished by the sincere milk of 
the word, rather than by the tenets of a disputa- 
tious philosophy, was content to let morality 
remain on the firm basis of the dictates of conscience 
and the will of God. They considered virtue as 
something ultimate, as bounding the mental pro- 
spect. They never supposed for a moment there 
was anything to which it stood in the relation of a 
means, or that within the narrow confines of this 
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momentary state anything great enough could be 
found to be its end or object. It never occurred 
to their imagination, that the religion which pro- 
fesses to render us superior to the world is in rea- 
lity nothing more than an instrument to procure 
the temporal, the physical good of individuals, or 
of society. In their view, it had a nobler destina- 
tion ; it looked forward to eternity : and if ever 
they appear to have assigned it any end or object 
beyond itself, it was a union with its Author, in 
the perpetual fruition of God. They arranged 
these things in the following order :—ReUgion, 
comprehending the love, fear, and service of the 
Author of our being, they placed first ; social mo- 
rality founded on its dictates, confirmed by its 
sanctions, next; and the mere physical good of 
society they contemplated as subordinate to both. 
Every thing is now reversed. The pyramid is 
inverted, the first is last, the last first. Religion 
is degraded from its pi;^-eminence into the mere 
handmaid of social morality ; social morality into 
an instrument of advancing the welfare of society; 
and the world is all in all.' In the same strain of 
fervid eloquence, he proceeds to shew that the 
writers of antiquity, with their inferior degree of 
external light, were yet never guilty of adopting 
moral views thus low and degraded; and then 
exclaims — ^ How is it, that on a subject on which 
men have thought deeply from the moment they 
began to think, and where consequently, whatever 
is entirely and fundamentally new, must be fund- 
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amentally false ; how is it that in contempt of the 
experience of past ages, and of all precedents 
human and divine, we have ventured into a peril- 
ous path which no eye has explored, no foot has 
trod, and have undertaken, after the lapse of six 
thousand years, to manufacture a morality of our 
own, to decide by a cold calculation of interest, by 
a ledger-book of profit and loss, the preference of 
truth to falsehood, of piety to blasphemy, and of 
humanity and justice to treachery and blood ? ' 

* In the science of morals,' he adds, ' we are 
taught by this system to consider nothing as yet 
done ; we are invited to erect a fresh fabric on a 
fresh foundation. All the elements and sent!- 
ments which entered into the essence of virtue 
before, are melted down and cast into a new 
mould. Instead of appealing to any internal prin- 
ciple, every thing is left to calculation, and deter- 
mined by expediency. In executing this plan, the 
jurisdiction of conscience is^bolished, her decisions 
are classed with those of a superannuated jiAlge, 
and the determination of moral causes is adjourned 
from the interior tribunal to the noisy forum of 
speculative debate. Every thing, without excep- 
tion, is made an affair of calculation, under which 
are comprehended not merely the duties we owe 
to our fellow-creatures, but even the love and 
adoration which the Supreme Being claims at our 
hands. His claims are set aside, or suffered to lie 
in abeyance, imtil it can be determined how far 
they can be admitted on the principles of expe- 

N 
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diency, and in what respect they may interfere with 
the acqulBition of temporal advantages. Even here 
nothing is yielded to the suggestions of conscience, 
nothing to the movements of the heart ; all is dealt 
out with a sparing hand, under the stint and jnear 
sure of calculation. Instead of being allowed to 
love God with all our heart, and all our strength, 
the fiist and great commandment, the portion of 
love assigned him is weighed out with the utmost 
scrupulosity, and the supposed excess more 
severely censured than the real deficiency/ 

The terrible effect of this system of expediency, 
when deprived of that only redeeming element- 
insufficient though it be — ^which Paley would in- 
troduce into it, by taking the interests of eternity 
and the rewards and punishments of a future state 
into the calculation, is graphically described in the 
language which follows. * As this fashion of re* 
ducing every moral question to a calculation of 
expedience is a mos# important innovation, it 
would be strange if it had not produced a change 
in the manners of society. In fact it has produced 
an entirely new cast of character, equally remote 
from the licentious gaiety of high life,' and the 
low profligacy which falls under the lash of the 
law ; a race of men distinguished by a calm and 
terrible ferocity, resembling Csesar in this only, 
that as it was said of him, they have come with 
sobriety to the ruin of their country. The great* 
est crimes no longer issue from the strongest pas* 
sions, but from the coolest head. Vice and impiety 
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have made a new conquest, and have added the 
regiops of speculation to their dominion. The 
patrons of impurity and licentiousness have put on 
the cloak of the philosopher ; maxims the most 
licentious have found their way into books of pre- 
tended morality, and have been inculcated with 
the airs of a moral sage. The new doctrine having 
withdrawn the attention from all internal senti«> 
ments, as well as destroyed their authority, the 
distinction between right and wrong was easily 
lost sight of, the boundaries of vice and virtue 
confounded, and the whole substance of morals fell 
a prey to contending disputants.' 

After describing in a few animated sentences 
the effect of these principles in the French 
revolution, he thus gives utterance to his own 
forebodings respecting their result, if ever they 
should prevail generally through the great mass 
of society. ' I cannot help expressing my ap-^ 
prehension, that this desecration of virtue, this 
incessant denomination of physical over moralideas, 
of ideas of expedience over those of right, having 
already dethroned religion^ and displaced virtue 
from her ancient basis, will, if it is suffered to 
proceed, ere long shake the foundation of states, 
and endanger the existence of the civilized world. 
Should it ever become popular; should it ever 
descend &om speculation into common life, and 
become the practical morality of the age, we may 
apply to such a period the awful words of Balaam 
— Who shall Uve when God doth this? No ima- 

N 2 
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gination can portray, no mind can grasp its horrors 
— nor when the angel in the Apocaljrpse, to whom 
the keys are intrusted, shall he commissioned to' 
open the bottomless pit, will it send forth a thicker 
cloud of pestilential vapour. If the apparent sim- 
plicity of this system be alleged in its favour, I 
would say, it is the simplicity of meanness, a sim- 
plicity which is its shame, a day light which reveals 
its beggary. If an air of obscurity, on the con- 
trary, is objected against that of better times, let 
it be remembered that every science has its ulH^ 
mate questions^ boundaries which cannot be passed ; 
and if these occur earlier in moral than in other 
inquiries, it is the natural result of the immensity 
of the subject, which touching human nature in 
every point, and surrounding ^ it on all sides, ren- 
ders it difficult, or rather impossible, to trace it in 
all its relations, and view it in all its extent. 
Meanwhile, the shades which envelope, and will 
perhaps always envelope it, in some measure, are 
not without their use, since they teach the two 
most important lessons we can learn, the vanity of 
our reason, and the grandeur of our destiny.'* 
How far the prognostications contained in this 
paragraph have tended most happily to defeat 
themselves, and by arousing the common sense, 
and awakening the common sentiments of man^ 
kind, to drive back the polluting system of selfish 
morals to the regions of darkness whence they 

^ Hall's Sentiments proper to tbe present crisis. Works, Vol. 1. 
pp. 161—169. 
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came^ it is impossible to say. Certainly it was a 
most essential service to the cause of morals^ thus 
to expose to the contempt of every reflecting mind 
the cold and desolating system of expediency. 

From those reasoners who deny the existence 
of a moral faculty, for the sajce of reducing, all 
moral laws to the simple rule of utility, we may 
turn our attention to those who pursue the same 
argument for the sake of establishing the authority 
of divine revelation.^ We are bound to respect 

* By taming to pages 207 — ^217 of the remarkably, acute and ably 
leaBoned treatise of Dr. Tnrton, entitled ' Natural Theology con< 
ddered with reference to Lord Brougham's discourse on that subject,' 
the reader will obtain some curious and important information on the 
history and progress of the opinion here objected to. It appears to have 
been first promulgated after the reformation by Faustus Socinus, and to 
haye received the patronage of several of his most distinguished suc- 
cessors. In the latter part, however, of the seventeenth century, it 
was adopted bf a very different class of writers for a very different 
purpose. Doctrines verging towards Antinomiaoism had prevailed to 
a considerable extent, and these were met by ' divines of great emi- 
nmice,' with representations on the subject of natural religion, which 
tended to make Christianity suffer in the comparison. Hutchinson, 
followed by Bishop Home, Parkhurst, and others, took the opposite 
extreme, and spoke of natural religion as of ' Deism in disguise.' 
Dr. Ellis, before referred 16 in these pages, ' undertook to prove that 
neither the being of a Ood, nor any other principle of religion, could 
possibly be deduced firom the stu4y of the phenomena of the universe.' 
Vet these principles did not extensively prevail among the learned. 
Dr. Milner, the Dean of Carlisle, condemned the whole theory of 
Ellis in the strongest terms ; and his equally pious, if not equally 
gifted brother, maintained, in substance, the views which it has been 
the design of this volume to illustrate. The author is happy to con- 
firm his own reasonings, by the following extract, from Milner's 
Strictures on Gibbon, contained in Dr. Turton's pages. ' Thus, St. 
Paul being judge, God has not left himael/unihout wiinessy even in the 
natural world. The works of creation jspeak to us fiH)m vnthotd ; and 
the moral nature which he has given us, speaks to us from wiibin. In 
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the motive^ if we are not convinced by the reason- 
ing of such advocates. It is however^ of great 
Consequence to distinguish between good inten-^ 
tions and defective arguments ; and while we re- 
joice to honour the former, we must refuse our 
assent to the latter. It is certain that though the 
writers who have adopted this view, are far irdm 
concurring in the doctrine of expediency, so justly 
and so severely reprehended in the preceding ex- 
tract, yet they do, in common vrith those who 
hold that doctrine, 'vrithdraw attention firom 
internal sentiments and destroy their authority,' 
they are not * content to let morality remain on 
the firm basis of the dictates of conscience^* as 
well as on * the will of God.* And we regard 
their argument as open to the objection, that in 
the same degree in which they render the exist- 
ence or the authority of the moral sentiments 
doubtful, they virtually, though unintentionally 
cast discredit on revelation itself. The Bible was 
not written for the purpose of proving the being 
of God, or of explaining the nature of that faculty 
in man which is capable of moral and religious 
impressions; but it invariably presupposes both. 

conjunction they declare his being and sovereign authority, his power, 
wisdom and goodness, his equitable government, and the accountable- 
ness of the human race for all their moral conduct before him, And 
this is the utmost stretch of natural religibn, an intuitive feeling rather 
than the result of any laborious investigation. Strong and deep in its 
nature, though confused and indeterminate in its degree, it lays, how- 
ever, all mankind under a formal obligation of obedience, because all 
mankind feel its force, and of necessity acquiesce in its authority, 
whUe they strive in vain to reason away its validity.* 
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It proceeds on the assumption of the fact^ that 
God's existence was previously known and ac- 
knowledgedy and takes for granted thel moral 
fiiculty in man, by addressing him as a creature to 
whom moral distinctions are familiar, without 
explanation. Hence it follows, that to deny the 
existence, or to undermine the authority of the 
mpral faculty, is a blow struck indirectly at divine 
revelation, which the avowed adversaries of re- 
ligion will not fail to follow up, veith great advan- 
tage to the cause of scepticism. For let it once 
be conceded that the " law written in the heart '* 
does not agree with the law promulgated in the 
scriptures, and a discrepancy is found in the 
several portions of the divine system of administra<p 
tion, which would go far to prove that they did 
not belong to the same scheme, or that the scheme 
was not characterized by that congruity of parts, 
which is essential to the consistency and harmony 
of the whole. 

This objection is not to be set aside by the alle- 
gation, that ' man, having fallen from original righ- 
teousness, the moral law within, no longer corres- 
ponds with the law of external revelation, and that 
thus the discrepancy complained of between them, 
is a matter of fact, which is fully accounted for.' A 
reply of this kind leaves the true point in debate 
just where it was. For we are not speaking of a 
discrepancy between God's law and man's charac- 
ter, which is indeed suflSciently great, but be- 
tween two laws or rules by which God governs 
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his creatures, one written on the heart, the other 
in the sacred volume; between which we are 
bound to maintain that there is no disagreement 
whatever. The scriptures, by constantly referring 
the reader to certain principles of truth and 
equity which he carries in his own breast, without 
any attempt to unfold the meaning of the terms 
made use of, bears its testimony to the authority 
of the law within ; and it is consequently impos* 
sible to lower the authority of that law, without 
also depreciating the authority of the scriptures 
by which it is asserted and vindicated. If the 
author has, in any degree, succeeded in throwing 
light upon this question, his labour will not have 
been in vain.^ 

3. While the desire of finding truth amidst the 
conflicting judgments of mankind, has influenced 
the writer of these pages to enter at some length 
on the several topics submitted to the attention of 
the reader ; it will be proper to mention, as a 
further inducement which has powerfully operated 
on his mind, the confident persuasion that strong 
and decisive views respecting the office. and au- 
thority of conscience, are not only consistent with 
the firm maintenance of the doctrine of gratuitous 
salvation by Christ alone, but that they are closely 
interwoven with all just views of this vitally im- 
portant doctrine, and that therefore the cause of 
evangelical truth is essentially served by a stre- 

* See Chap. VII. 
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nuous enforcement of the claims of conscience* 
It affords just occasion for serious regret, that the 
fundamental truths of the gospel are but vaguely 
apprehended and coldly received, by many of those 
who have had the opportunity of gaining the most 
intimate acquaintance with them. Much of this 
uncertainty and coldness may be set down as the 
natural consequence of a lax system of moral 
training. The mind has been informed on points 
of doctrine, while the heart has not been schooled 
on questions of duty. Conscience has been less 
carefully cultivated than the understanding; 
moral obligations have been enforced with less 
earnestness than speculative opinions; and con- 
sequently the mind has not been taught to feel 
promptly and painfully the insidious approaches 
of moral evil. We do not contend, that the men- 
tal condition here described, interposes an ob- 
stacle in the way of a moral change, too great for 
divine power and grace to overcome. Yet it may 
fairly be presumed, that — ^all other circumstances 
in any given case, being equal — the mind which has 
been early and deeply imbued with conscientious 
feelings, will much more readily embrace the gos- 
pel, much more fully understand its provisions, 
and much more highly appreciate its blessings, 
than the mind which, by the neglect of its moral 
powers and the forgetfulness of its moral respon- 
sibilities, has been suffered to prpceed from one 
degree of induration to another, till all its percep- 
tions are blunted, and all its energies laid prostrate* 

N 5 . 
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To prove that nothing is impossible with God- 
nothing beyond the reach of the omnipotence and 
mercy of him who is " mighty to save,"— we may 
adduce the conversions of the woman of Samaria, 
of the Philippian jailor, and of the penitent thief 
upon the cross. Examples like these hold out 
encouragement to the "chief of sinners" to come 
to Christ for salvation ; they explain the ground on 
which alone we can stand in the presence of a holy 
God ; they prove that what are, apparently, the 
greatest obstacles to man's salvation, are not insur- 
mountable by divine grace ; they Airther lead us 
to the conclusion, that those hindrances in the way 
to heaven, which man deems the most insuperable, 
— such as outward immoralities — are often not so 
fatal in their final consequences, as others, which we 
are prone to regard with much indulgence, — such 
as pride and self-righteousness; — ^they prove, in 
short, that publicans and sinners often enter into 
the kingdom of God, while self-righteous Scribes 
and Pharisees are rejected. But it is a lamentable 
abuse of such examples, to quote them as excuses 
for the general neglect of moral discipline, under 
the pretext of leaving the salvation of the soul 
exclusively to the operation of divine grace. God 
is not honoured by this apparent deference to his 
sovereignty and real resistance of his will. 

The free acknowledgment that divine grace is 
the only source of our salvation, is not intended to 
vacate the duty of " seeking the Lord while he 
may be found, and of calling upon him while he is 
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near." But this seeking of the Lord implies close 
attention to the state of the moral principle. For^ 
how can we seek him in the tumult of passion, in 
the whirl of dissipation, or in the vacuity of a 
thoughtless mind ? If God, to show the riches of 
his mercy, is often " found of those who seek him 
not ; " it is the last degree of presumption so to 
misinterpret such acts of kindness, as to make 
them the occasions, or the apologies of our ^ own 
negligence. But, not to protract observations 
already too far extended, it may suffice to ojQTer this 
general concluding remark; that aright combina- 
tion of moral culture with a forcible inculcation 
of the doctrines of grace, is that scheme of instruc- 
tion which best accords with the nature of man 
and with the oracles of God ; and if, as the result 
of this combination in religious teaching, suppos- 
ing it to become general, we should find in the 
Christian church, fewer examples than formerly, 
of conversions equally sudden with those of the 
jailor at Philippi, and of Saul in his way to Damas^ 
cus ; we should find more which correspond with 
that of Lydia, "whose heart the Lord" gently 
yet efiectually " opened " to " receive with meek- 
ness the engrafted word which is able to save the 
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Distinction between the theory and practice of morals. — Right theo- 
ries important, though not indispensable. — Theory of conscience.— 
1. Man has a distinct fiumlty relating only to moral subjects. — 
Difference between the moral &culty and the selfish principle. — 
Paley and Whewell. — Difference between the moral fiekculty and 
reason. — 2. This fiumlty though distinct, not simple and uncom- 
pounded. — Reid, Stewart, Abercombie. — 3^ The moral fiundty liot 
. to be traced to merely natural fiunHies as its cause. — ^Hartley, Adam 
Smith, Sir James Mackintosh.— 4. In what respect it is an original 
power, and in what respect not. — Independent of education. — Im- 
plies reason, sentiment and emotion. — ^The subject illastrated.— ; 
Confusion occasioned by the artificial diyision of the mental powers, 
— Examination of Brown^s views on the question of conscience. — 
Much remains to be done in the moral department of philosophy. 

It might well be deemed presumptuous, in the 
writer of the following observationsy to attempt 
the solution of one of the most difficult problems 
in mental science ; especially after so many minds 
of superior order, have laboured in this field of 
inquiry. The design however with which these 
remarks are obtruded upon public notice, is not 
of this aspiring kind. To collect and weigh opi- 
nions, to examine difficulties, to mark the precise 
point where they lie, and to see what can be ad- 
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diiced to diminish their force and to prepare, in 
some humble degree, the way for the greater suc- 
cess of future speculators on such subjects, is the 
utmost that he hopes to accomplish. 

If it should be asked, ' What advantage can 
result from the agitation of such questions ? ' And 
if it should be thought sufficient to stay the 
progress of all metaphysical speculation on moral 
questions, simply to assert, what is unquestionably 
true, that the science of morals is altogether dis- 
tinct j&onx the practice of morality ; it may be 
replied, that the objection would have much force, 
if urged against persons who maintained, either that 
the practice of morals could not be carried into 
effect without a right understanding of the theory, 
or that a perfect comprehension of. the theory 
would necessarily lead to the practice. 

But in morals, as in religion, other principles of 
our nature than the reasoning faculty, are called 
into exercise; and if these be neglected, know- 
ledge " profiteth nothing." We' must not how- 
ever concede that right theories are of no conse- 
quence, though they may not be so important as 
some of their advocates imagine. It is much to 
be feared that the unsound theories of Hobbes and 
MandeviUe, of Herbert and Shaftesbury, and even^ 
of Locke and Paley, have produced extensive mis- 
chief ; and it would be unjust to doubt that the 
better systems of Butler, and Reid, and Stewart, 
and Chalmers, and Abercrombie, sustained and 
enlarged upon by such Writers as Sedgwick and 
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Wbewell, have had a salutary and beneficial 
effect in the opposite direction. 

Yet it would be absurd to argue, that the general 
study of moral theories, is essential to the right 
direction of human conduct. Few men have lei- 
sure, even if all had capacity, for such pursuits ; 
and the practice of morality is of universal obliga- 
tion, while the speculative views on the subject 
must be ever confined to a small proportion of 
mankind. Besides, an attentive observation of 
facts would not lead to the conclusion, that they 
who have most deeply speculated on moral topics, 
have most excelled in the practical discharge of 
moral duties. It has pleased the Gxeat Author 
of our being, to make right practice plain and 
intelligible to ordinary capacities, while theoritical 
views are often obscure even to the most sagacious 
and cultivated minds. Such considerations should 
teach us to speculate with humiUty, and to regard 
all the results of our speculations, as of small value 
in comparison with the due regulation of a single 
thought, purpose, or affection of the mind, and 
with the right discharge of a single duty belong- 
ing to us as moral and responsible creatures. Yet, 
without enlarging on the obvious importance of 
searching after truth for its own sake, we may 
observe, in favour of the propagation of purer and 
more perfect moral theories; that they form a 
wholesome exercise of intellect to many, who must 
and will employ themselves in abstract studies. 
They supply nutritive food for thought, in the 
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place of those poisonous weeds^ which are the 
native produce of the speculative principles of 
writers like Hume ; and thus a very large and 
important class of society may be silently and bene- 
ficially aflfected, by the progressively improving cha- 
racter of theoretic writings on questions of morals. 

The single branch of these studies, which the 
following pages are designed to investigate, is the 
theory of conscience. In other words, it is pro- 
posed to inquire respecting the existence, and the 
nature of the moral faculty. We shall begin with 
the examination of that system which calls its 
existence in question, and then proceed to those 
which appear to be defective, either in the sub- 
stance of their statements, or in the manner of 
conveying them ; and shall conclude by suggesting 
what appears upon the whole, the most probable 
and the most satisfactory account of the question 
at issue. 

Our inquiry therefore commences with an at- 
tempt to establish the following proposition. 

I. That man possesses a distinct faculty, relating 
exclusively to moral subjects, and which, on that 
ground, is rightly denominated the Moral Facul- 
ty, or Conscience. 

It is not more certain that man has organs of 
sense, than that he has also, intelligence, appe- 
tites, And affections. His reasoning faculty, em- 
ploys itself in investigations of truth ; his appe- 
tites impel him to their several objects, as the 
appetite of hunger to food; the affections too 
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have objects not less definite, on which they fix, 
as the parental affection on children, and filial 
affection on parents. Yet it is obvious that there is 
a further principle or power in man's nature, not 
to be reduced to mere reason, to appetite, to 
affection, or to any particular mental emotion or 
class of emotions, which may be specified. This 
principle contemplates actioL in a purely moral 
point of view, judges of their rectitude or iniquity , 
gives its decision with authority, approves or 
condemns, rewards or punishes, according as it is 
satisfied or dissatisfied with the conduct. It is a 
faculty of which no trace can be discovered in any 
of the inferior creatures.^ A brute animal may 
manifest sagacity, quickness of perception, memory 
of the past, faithfulness and affection ; but he 
wants the moral power which renders him respon- 
sible for his actions, and the proper object of 
blame or reward. He cannot distinguish between 
right and wrong, because he is not indued with 
the moral faculty, conscience. This is the great 
distinguishing property of man; who 'is formed 
to act, not simply as instinct, reason, passion, or 
prejudice may suggest, but to act from the con- 
viction that he is a responsible being, placed 
under a law, feeling the sacred bonds of obliga- 
tion, and recognizing the solemn claims of duty.' 

^ Reid on the Active Powers, p. . 258. 
' The author does not mean to agitate the metaphysical question, 
whether the conscience is properly a mental /acuity or a mental ttaie. 
The same question occurs respecting the other powers of the mind. In- 
stead of speaking of the &culty of reasoning, we may speak of the mind 
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It is true that some writers confound duty with 
interest^ and make all moral obligations to turn 
upon ' private happiness 'as its ' motive/ and 
* the will of God ' as its * rule/ ^ This explana- 
tion reduces duty to a mere question of profit 
and loss. * We can be obliged/ says Paley, * to 
nothing, but what we ourselves are to gain or lose 
something by ; ' 'we should not/ he adds, ^ be 
obliged to obey the laws, or the magistrate, unless 
rewards or punishments^ pleasure or pain some- 
how or other, depended upon our obedience ; so nei- 
ther should we, without the same reason, be obliged 
to do what is right, to practice virtue, or to obey 
^he conimands of God.* If this be a true account 
of moral obligation, then there is no necessity for 
a moral faculty or conscience in man. It would 
have no office to discharge, no questions to solve, 
no duties to enforce. We need never ask whether 
any thing'was right, but only whether it was tuefuk 
The word ought might almost be banished from our 
vocabulary; and duty and obligation would be 
empty and unmeaning sounds. Even Paley felt 
that his system, if carried out, would require some 

as in that state, in which it reasons. Instead of speaking of the &cul- 
taes of the memory or imagination, we may speak of the mind as re- 
membering or imagining. And perhaps this were . metaphysically 
the more correct method. But it would be extremely inconyenient, 
and would be regarded as a pedantic innovation on the ordinary forms 
of expression. It may be well therefore, once for all to say, that 
whenever in these pages conscience is spoken of as a &culty, the same 
thing is meant, as if it|were merely, spoken of^ as a certain state and 
condition of the mind. 

^ Paley^s Moral Philosophy. Book II. Chap, iii, 
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Strange alterations in ordinary language. He says, 
^ there is always understood to be a difference 
between an act of prudence and an act of duty ; ' 
and his illustration shows, in contradiction to his 
argument, that there is a solid ground for this 
difference. For he justly concedes, that if a man 
owed him a sum of money, it might be an act of 
prudence^ but could scarcely be called an act of 
duty, to get another person bound with him ; while 
on the other hand he also grants that it would be 
thought a very unusual and loose kind of language 
to say of a promise which be had made, that it 
would be prudent to keep it; or of a box of 
jewels committed to his care by a friend, that it 
would be prudent to preserve it for him till his 
return. 

Now the question here occurs, are not the two 
notions of prudence and of obligation perfectly 
distinguishable from each other ? To substitute 
one term for the other not only produces an odd 
sound, which seems all that Paley allows, but an 
entire chang[e of signification. What is right may 
be usefiil, but it is not right because it is useful, 
nor the reverse. The terms are not therefore 
convertible ; they mean things essentially different, 
and that must be unsound moral philosophy which 
fails to recognize this difference. 

Let these lax statements of Paley be contrasted 
with the following language of Whewell : * — ' Do 

* Prefiice to Sir J. Mackintosh^t Diasertation on the ProgretB of 
Ethical Philosophy. 
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we mean the same thing when we say of an action 
that it is rights and when we say that it is, in the 
whole, and taken in all its consequences, useful ? 
It must be observed, that the question is not 
whether right actions are^ on the whole, useful, 
for that we will suppose to be granted ; but it is, 
whether by describing them as right, we mean 
nothing more than that we believe them to be 
useful? If by rigkt and by equivalent words, 
we intend some quality or attribute, which useful 
and similar words do not express, we must have 
the faculty of conceiving such a quality ; and this 
faculty is the moral sense.' Again, he says; 
* Compare conscience with a prudential and long* 
sighted love of gain, or of pleasure, or of power, 
which some point at as her nearest kindred. 
When we examine her aspect and manners, we 
see in her no resemblance to this family of the 
htmian impulses. They and she may come to- 
gether, but they may meet without recogniz- 
ing each other; they do not understand each 
other's language ; even when they co-operate they 
scarcely acknowledge each other as Mends and 
allies ; and though they may travel in company, 
they look on each other with a constant and 
mutual suspicion." ^ 

' Sermons on the Foundations of Morals, p. 34. The reader who 
wishes to see the objections against Paley^s moral philosophy stated 
in a clear and mianswerable manner, will do well, to read not only 
the above-mentioned sermons, but also the eloquent and closely rea-* 
soned Discourse of Professor Sedgwick ^ on the Studies of the 
Uniyersity." . 
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We have shewn that the moral &ciiltjr is distinct 
from that selfish principle which teaches man to 
confound the question of du^ with that of interest. 
Hut is it also distinct from the reasoning faculty 
by which we judge of truth and fSdsehood? The 
answer to this question is, that though conscience 
reasons, yet it also does much more. And there- 
fore to aim at that simplification of our factdties, 
which should reduce conscience to a mere exercise 
of the understanding, is to mutilate and not to 
analyze our mental powers. Reason is in truth 
destitute of all emotion, whereas conscience incor- 
porates emotions, often of the strongest kind, in 
its several acts. Reason is always speculative, 
conscience never purely so. It only reasons in 
reference to moral purposes, and never without 
calling into action what some writers term the 
emotive ' and others the €BstheticaP powers of the 
mind. 

II. Yet though the moral faculty is distinct 
from other powers and principles of the mind, 
those writers, perhaps, go further than a cautious 
and strict examinati<»i of man's nature will jus- 
tify, who speak of it as of an original^ simple, and 
uncompaunded faculty. 

Dr. Reid styles it * an original power or faculty,' 
which may, he thinks, * without impropriety be 
called the moral sense,^ He then asserts, ' tJiere 

* Sir J. Mackintosh. 

■ From W^o-if, The German metaphysicians generally use the 
term Msthetisch. 
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is this analogy between it and the external senses, 
that as by them we have not only the original 
conceptions of the various qualities of bodies, but 
the original judgments that this body has such a 
quality, that such another; so by our moral 
faculty we have original conceptions of right and 
wrong/' But if this proves that conscience may 
be called a senses it also proves that the reasoning 
power may be called so too, for by it we have 
our original conceptions of truth and falsehood. 
^Again he states, * The testimony of our moral 
&culty like that of our senses, is the testimony of 
nature, and we have the same reason to rely upon 
it.' This argument just fails like the preceding, 
by proving too much if it proves • anything ; for 
the testimony of the reasoning power is just as 
much the testimony of nature respecting truth, 
and therefore has precisely the same claim to be 
denominated a sense. These remarks would not 
have been made, had it not appeared to the writer 
that the term moral sense is by no means happily 
chosen, that it insensibly leads the mind astray 
from correct views of the mental constitution, and 
serves to convey, or at least to give colour to the 
notion, which cannot be clearly maintained, that 
the moral power has no more connexion with the 
other powers of man, than one bodily sense has 
with another. 

It is probably in consequence of the prevalence 

^ Reid on the Active Powers, Essay III. Part iii. c. 6. 
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of tilis term, that a certain indistinctness and want 
of consistency characterizes the statements of 
many'of the soundest moralists on this part of the 
subject. 

Dugald Stewart describes the moral fiicoltj as an 
original principle of our nature, and not resolvable 
into any other principle or principles more 
generaL'i And yet he himself resolves this 
original principle into others more general, in the 
following passage : * Our moral perceptions and 
emotions are, in fact, the result of different prin- 
ciples combined together/ ' They involve a judg- 
ment of the understanding and they involve also 
a feeling of the heart ; and it is only by attending 
to both that we can form a just notion of our 
moral constitution.' ^ 

A simikr want of precision is observable in Dn 
J. Abercrombie*s method of describing this faculty, 
' Without arguing respecting the propriety of 
speaking of a separate power or principle, we 
simply contend for the fact, that there is a mental 
exercise by which we feel certain actions to be 
right, and certain others wrong. It is an element 
or a movement of our moral nature which admits 
of no analysis, and no explanation, and is referable 
to no other principle than a recognition of th^ 
fact, which forces itself upon the conviction of 
every man who looks into the processes of his 

' Philo8opliy of the Active and Moral Powers. B. II. c 2. See 
alio * Outlines of Moral Philosophy/ Part II. chap. I. Sect li. 
Art»). ' Chap. V. Vol 1. p. 238. 
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own mind.' ^ If it be not a separate power or 
principle, there seems to be no ground for the 
assumption, that it admits neither of analysis nor 
explanation. Supposing it to be an ' element of 
our moral nature,' yet if it be not a separate prin- 
ciple or element, there must be some primary 
elements into which it may, by possibility, be re- 
solved ; and all that this respectable author ought 
to have assumed, was that such an analysis was 
difficult, not that it was impracticable* Or sup^ 
posing the faculty of which we speak to have been 
what he calls a * movement of our moral nature ; ' 
still if it does not imply a separate and indepen- 
dent principle, this movement must be compounded 
of other mental movements, the combination of 
which, it ought not to be deemed a hopeless task 
to trace, at least in its principal and larger ramifica^ 
tions. This is perhaps all, which in the present 
state of mental science, it were wise to attempt. 

III. As an opposite error to that of writers, 
who speak of our moral faculty as uncompounded, 
many of whom, as we have seen, go further than 
their own principles warrant; we may mention 
that still greater error of striving by analysis, to 
trace back our moral faculty to some one or more 
of our natural faculties or emotions, as its sole 
cause and origin. Hartley goes so far as io 
attempt to spin the whole web of human faculties 
out of the medullary matter of the brain. By the 

^ Philosophy of the Moral Feelings, p. 132. 
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vibrations and vibratiuncles of this subtle matteri 
association of ideas is produced ; ^ and out of this 
association arise sensation, imagination, ambition^ 
self-interest, sympathy, theopathy, and finally the 
moral sense.^ His argument, attired in a mathe- 
matical garb, stands forth in propositions, corro~ 
laries and fancied demonstrations ; and wants 
nothing, in short, of that solid science, hut proof. 
To set about the serious confutation of a system 
which makes the moral and i^eligious character of 
man, dependent on vibrations and vibratiuncles 
would be absurd ; to allude to such a system at 
all, would have been quite unnecessary, had not 
some parts of it been adopted by more celebrated 
writers and incorporated into more specious and 
popular theories. 

Dr. Adam Smith bases his whole " Theory of 
Moral Sentiments" upon sympathy, and thus ac- 
cepts, as we have seen, a great portion of the 

^ Hartley *B Observations on Man, chap. I. YoLI.p. 6. (London 
1749.) Preface dated 1748. 

' The reader will perhaps not be displeased to see the author*s 
snnnning up of his system, in his own words. ' And thus we may 
perceive, that all the pleasures and pains of sensation, imagination, 
ambition, self-interest, sympathy, and theopathy, so &r as they are 
consistent with one another, with the frame of our natures, and with 
the course of the world, beget in us a moral sense, and lead us to the 
love and approbation of virtue, and to the fear, hatred, and abhor> 
rence of vice. This moral sense, therefore, carries its own authority 
with it, inasmuch as it is the sum total of all the rest, and the ulti- 
mate result from them; and employs the force and authority of the 
whole nature of man against any particular part of it, that rebels 
against the determinations and commands of the con9cience or moral 
judgment. Vol. i. p. 497. 
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Hartleyandoctrine^ divested of some of its grosser 
absurdities. The celebrated treatise on ' The 
Theory of Moral Sentiments/ — a work as replete 
with classic beauties, and happy illustrations on 
general subjects, as it is defective in convincing 
argument on the doctrine it proposes to establish, — 
acknowledges the existence and authority of the 
moral faculty, but supposes it to be a compound 
of those sentiments which are produced in the 
mind, according to the following process : * When 
we approve of any character or action, the senti- 
mente which we feel are derived from four sources, 
which are in some respects different from one 
another. First, we sympathize with the motives of 
the agent. Secondly, we enter into the gratitude 
of those who receive the benefit of his actions. 
Thirdly, we observe that his conduct has been 
agreeable to the general rules by which these two 
sympathies generally act : and last of all, when we 
consider such actions as making a part of a system 
of behaviour which tends to promote the happi- 
ness either of the individual or of the society, they 
appear to derive a beauty from this utility, not 
unlike that which we ascribe to any well-contrived 
machine. After deducting in any paxticular case," 
continues the author, ^ all that must be acknow- 
ledged to proceed from some one or other of these 
four principles, I should be glad to know what 
remains, and I shall freely allow this overplus to 
be ascribed to a moral sense, or to any other pecu- 
liar faculty, provided any body will ascertain what 
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this overplus is. It might be expected perhaps, 
that if there was any such peculiar principle, 
as this moral sense is supposed to be, we should 
feel it in some particular cases, separated and 
detached from every other, as we often feel joy, 
sorrow, hope and fear, pure and unmixed with any 
other emotion. This however, I imagine, cannot 
even be pretended. I have never heard any in- 
stance alleged, in which this principle could be 
said to exert itself alone and tmmixed with sympa- 
thy or antipathy, with gratitude or resentment, with 
the perception of the agreement or disagreement 
of any action to an established rule, or last of all, 
with that general taste for beauty and order which 
is excited by inanimate as well as animated ob- 
jects.""^ The above reasoning is applied direcdy 
to the moral judgments formed respecting the 
conduct of others. In those relating to ourselves, 
the process is more complicated. ' We imagine,' 
as Dr. T. Brown clearly and expressively puts the 
argument of Smith, * others sympathizing with us, 
and sympathize with this sympathy. We con- 
sider how our conduct would appear to an impar- 
tial spectator ; we approve of it, if we feel it to be 
that he would approve ; we disapprove of it, if it 
be that which we feel by the experience of our for- 
mer emotions, when we have ourselves, in similar 
circumstances, estimated the actions of others, 
would excite his disapprobation.' * 

^ Theory of Moral Sentiments. Part VII. Sect III. c 8. 
' See Smith's Theory. Part III. c. 1. and for a full confutation of 
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.^^ Without entering on a minute examination of 

doctrine propounded in the above extract, it 

• y not be improper to observe, that the four 

^ '^^^; irces to which the author would trace all the 

' ^''^'nal sentiments, are quite inadequate fully to 

■ count for any one of them. That which he 

'* '" 'ould be glad to hear of as the overplus, in this 

*'■',' jcount, is in truth the basis of the whole moral 

■ '/^'fadgment, a sense of right end wrong, eating 

" ' ""jrior to, and independently of any consideration 

"^^ii the agreement or disagreement of our senti- 

"nents with those of other persons. The demand 



made by him, that the moral faculty, if it exists, 
7*^^"^ should be foimd in action at least sometimes, 

'--J^^thout any sympathetic feelings, is unreasonable. 

'^Z^* For, where would be the absurdity of supposing, 

^'^'' that if the moral principle did invariably pro- 
duce such feelings, yet these feelings formed no 
essential ingredient in that principle, but were 
merely its consequence or effect ? Still it seems 

"^^'l certain, that the moral faculty may be in powerfiil 
action, where it would be dilBcult to discover this 
required sympathy, especially on questions of 
purely religious duty, in which God and our own 






til 

irto 

^ rf- the doctrine, see Brown's Philosophy, Lecture LXXX. Dr. Chal- 
mers well observes, ^ On the whole. Dr. Smith has not snoceeded bjb 
^^'^ the founder of a philosophical theory in morals. The sympathy that 
in ^ he would represent as ike cause of our moral judgments, is in truth 
c - the effect of them. It may be regarded as a test of the morality of 
actioDs, but not as its principle ; and that sense of right and wrong, 
which he would educe by a process of manufacture from certain ante- 
rior feelings, has itself the rank of a primary in the hmnaa constita- 
.^ tion." Works, VoL V. p. 366. 

2 
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souls were the only parties concerned* Surely it 
is possible that in some religious transaction of the 
most private nature, the mind should decide on 
the course which ought to be pursued, without once 
adverting to the opinion of others ; that is, without 
any reference whatever to the sympathetic principle. 

It will be necessary here to notice that mo- 
dification of the theories of Hartley and of 
Smith, which has recently been presented to the 
public by Sir J. Mackintosh. * He assents,' says 
Mr. Whewell, ^ in a great measure, to the expla- 
nation suggested by Hume and Smith, but more 
fully developed by Hartley, of the formation of 
our passions and affections, and even of our senti- 
ments of virtue and duty, by means of ^ the asso- 
ciation of ideas.' But into this view, as usually 
understood, he introduces several modifications; 
and in particular he asserts, that the effect of such 
association may be something very different from 
the mere juxta-position of the component ele- 
ments. Thus he says, that the result may be so 
entirely a single sentiment, that ' the originally 
separate feelings can no longer be disjoined ; ' and 
moreover, that ^ the compound may have proper- 
ties not to be found in any of its component paxts,' 
as constantly happens, he observes in material 
compounds.' ^ 

The term * association of ideas,' however, ex- 
presses very inadequately the writer's meaning. 

^ Prefiice to Diieertation on tbe Progrew of Ethical Philoaophj. 
p. 31. 
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For by association, he means a perfect blending 
and incorporation, rather than a mere connexion 
of parts ; and the things associated are not ideas 
only, but emotions with thoughts and with each 
other. * If,' he remarks, * the word association^ 
which rather indicates the connexion between 
separate things, than the perfect combination and 
fusion which occur in many operations of the 
mind, must, notwithstanding its inaccuracy, still 
be retained, the phrase at least ought to be 
^ association of thoughts with emotions, as well as 
with each other.' * 

* In every stage* he adds, * of this progress, we 
are taught by Dr. Hartley, that a new product 
appears, which becomes perfecdy distinct from the 
elements which formed it, which may be utterly 
dissimilar to them, and may attain any degree of 
vigour, however superior to theirs. Thus the 
objects of the private desires disappear, when we 
are employed in the pursuit of our lasting welfare ; 
that which was first sought only as a means, may 
come to be pursued as an end, and preferred to 
the original end. ^ The gratitude, sympathy, re- 
sentment and shame which are the principal con- 
stituent parts of the Moral sense, thus lose their 
separate agency, and constitute an entirely new 
. faculty, co-extensive with all the dispositions and 
actions of voluntary agents.' * 

To guard against the inference that a moral 

^ Dissertation, p. 254. ^ Ibid, p. 266. 
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£Eicult7) originating in the selfish principles of our 
nature, must also be a selfish faculty, he says, 
' It is only when all the separate feelings, plea- 
surable and painful, excited by the contemplation 
of voluntary action, are lost in the general senti- 
ments of approbation and disapprobation, — ^when 
these general feelings retain no trace of the vari* 
ous emotions which originally attended different 
actions, — ^when they are held in a state of perfect 
fusion by the habitual use of the words used in 
every language to denote them, — ^that conscience 
can be said to exist, or that we can be considered 
as endowed with a moral nature.' ^ 

Whether this account of the origin and compo- 
sition of the moral faculty be not specious rather 
than solid, the reader will determine, when he 
has weighed the following observations. 

First. The attempt to illustrate mental by 
chemical combinations and afiinities, involves the 
question in difiiculties which seem to have escaped 
the notice of the ingenious writer. It is very 
true, that by certain processes of the laboratory, 
great changes are produced in various substances. 
But whatever may be the amount of these changes, 
and by whatever method they may have been pro- 
duced, whether by evaporation or by fiision, there 
is in each case, either the abstraction of some pro- 
perty previously existing in the substance, or the 
introduction of some new property. Gaseous 

^ Dissertation, p. 326. 
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matter, for instance, is either lost or gained, which 
accounts for the change. But what process of a 
similar kind is to be traced in the association of 
ideas and emotions ? Is the mind a kind of moral 
or intellectual furnace, which, when two ideas, or 
an idea and emotion come together, causes a part 
of each to fly off in vapour, or introduces into both 
a portion of its own heat, which permanently 
alters their character, and renders them no longer 
distinguishable or separable? 

Secondly. A great metaphysical difficulty lies 
in the way of the proposed theory. If conscience 
be a compound of various sentiments and emo- 
tions, and if this compound loses all traces of its 
original, so as to be no longer reducible to its 
component parts ; then it will follow, that there 
must be some distinct department of the human 
mind, appropriated to this compound. For, it 
wiU not be contended, that the whole of the origi- 
nal sentiments and emotions are thus combined and 
changed. Man has still his selfish principles, and 
his varied emotions, just as if the fusion described 
by Mackintosh had never taken place. Yet in 
addition to these simple sentiments and emotions, 
there exists, according to his view, in those whose 
consciences are formed, the compound faculty 
attended to. That is, one part of each sentiment 
and emotion has been fused and compounded in 
such a way as to be incapable of separation, and 
another part left in its primitive condition to fulfil 
the original purpose for which it was implanted in 
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the human mind. Undoubtedly such a view of 
the mental constitution will involve the whole 
inquiry concerning the nature of our faculties in 
great perplexity. 

Nor is the question rendered a whit less intri- 
cate or obscure by the extraordinary suggestion, 
that the feelings essential to the formation of the 
conscience, are ' held in this state of perfect fusion 
by the habitual use of the words used in every 
language to denote them ; * just as if the princi- 
ples of our nature were the product of language ; 
and as if the faculty of conscience derived its exis- 
tence from the name by which it is called, instead 
of the name being invented in consequence of the 
existence of the faculty. 

Thirdly. An objection may be taken against 
the explanation giten by iLkintosh, on the 
ground that it seems essentially incapable of de- 
monstration, because it sets all mental analysis at 
defiance. It amounts to nothing more than an 
hypothesis, and though like the Cartesian system 
of vortices, it may serve to explain some pheno* 
mena ; it not only leaves others unexplained, but 
wraps them in the shades of a still deeper mystery. 
In consequence of the imagined perfect combina- 
tion of emotions which afte^ards become insepa- 
rable, and not only inseparable, but altogether 
different from what they were before, it seems 
quite impossible to pursue with success any inqui- 
ries into the nature of this compound by an exam- 
ination of its parts; unless indeed we could arrest 
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the thoughts and emotions in the moment of evan- 
escence, and perceive them flowing together for 
the formation of this new faculty. That the mind 
is itself conscious of any such process in the pro- 
duction of moral sentiments, will scarcely be pre- 
tended. And if any one imagines he can trace it 
in others, it is impossible he should take a single 
step beyond mere conjecture ; for how can he 
know that selfish feelings, for instance, change 
their nature by composition with thoughts, or with 
other feelings ? How can he know that the com- 
pound he has obtained, is the result of any given 
associations ? Or i^ince it is so different from all 
its supposed constituent parts, how can he satisfy 
himself that it is a compound at all ? 

It seems scarcely possible to pursue any mental 
investigations, unless we allow with Dr. A. Smith, 
that ^ whatever variations any particular emotion 
may undergo, it still preserves the general fea- 
tures which distinguish it to be an emotion of such 
a kind, and these general features are always more 
striking and remarkable than any variation which 
it may undergo in particular cases.' ^ To take any 
other ground than this, is to perplex rather than 
to explain the subject in debate ; and such, the 
reader will perhaps now be inclined to think, is the 
tendency of Sir James Mackintosh's system. 

The last objection against this hypothesis, which 
requires attention, is that it appears to be contra- 

* Theory of Moral Sentimenta. Vol. II. Part VII. Sect. III. p. ZU. 

O 5 
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dieted, rather than borne out by facts. The theory 
of association puts selfish feelings foremost, moral 
principles in the rear. It supposes a gradual pro- 
cess by which the feculence of these earlier feelings 
is worked off, and the sentiments became refined 
and elevated. And Mackintosh contends, that 
conscience cannot be said to exist, nor man to be 
endowed with a moral nature, till this process has 
been undergone. Now without disputing the fact, 
that conscience, Uke all other faculties, requires 
culture, and is capable of improvement, we may 
still refer to the appearance of conscientious feel- 
ing in children, during the earhest years of inteUi- 
gence, as sufficient to prove, that the moral powers 
do not, in this way, spring firom others which have 
no moral quality; — the higher principles of our 
nature are not thus worked out of those which are 
inferior and selfish. Besides, a little attention to 
the operations of our own minds will satisfy us, 
that we have no just ground to suppose moral 
feelings to be the result of inferior principles, in 
any way associated and combined. If this were 
so, we should be able to mark some progressive 
amelioration of those inferior principles, till they 
gradually purified themselves into moral principle. 
The exercise of selfish feelings would tend to their 
own diminution. At least nothing would be want- 
ing but sympathy, — the mere imaginary change of 
place with other men, for the sake of seeing with 
their eyes, and deciding with their judgment, — no- 
tliing but this would be wanting to transmute 
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what was destitute of all morality^ into a purely 
moral fitculty. Now an operation directly the 
reverse of that which is here supposed, seems to 
present itself to us in the consideration of mental 
processes. Moral principles, instead of growing 
out of selfish principles, are directly opposed to 
them. They stand to each other, not' in the rela- 
tion of parents and children, but in that of adver- 
saries. Instead of claiming kindred, they de- 
nounce hostilities. Conscience, instead of growing 
out of selfish sentiments, rises against them to 
control them. And therefore it is reasonable to 
infer, that the moral sentiments are to be accounted 
for in a very difierent way from that which Sir J. 
Mackintosh has written so large a treatise to 
explain. 

Notwithstanding the length of these observa- 
tions, justice to this view and its author, requires 
that some notice should be taken of a still further 
peculiarity of sentiment, respecting the manner in 
which conscience stands related to our other emo- 
tions. He describes the moral sentiments as * a 
class of feelings which have no other object but the 
mental dispositions leading to voluntary action, 
and the voluntary actions which flow from these 
dispositions. They are, as it were, in contact 
with the will. Being the only desires, aversions, 
sentiments or emotions which regard dispositions 
or actions, they necessarily extend to the whole 

character and conduct They may and do 

stand between any other practical principle and 
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its object, while it is absolutely impossible that 
another shall intercept their conneidon with the 
wilL'i 

Careful as the author of the dissertation has 
been to explain his views on this point ; it is not 
easy to attach any very definite meaning to his 
language. If by saying, that the moral senti- 
ments are in contact with the will, that they 
stand between any other practical principle and 
its object, while it is impossible that another shall 
intercept their connexion with the will, he means 
that the will is, in consequence of this contiguity, 
always so acted upon as to be determined by the 
moral principle, he asserts what is in the face of 
all fact and experience. If he merely means, 
that this is the place and office due to the moral 
sentiments, his meaning is good, but inaccurately 
expressed: while, at the same time, it contains 
nothing new. That the author thought he had 
something in view distinct from both these suppo- 
sitions, there is no doubt; he never would have 
been so rash as to hazard the former opinion, nor 
so pedantic as to make a merit of maintaining the 
latter. Certainly selfish sentiments often do so 
come in contact with the will as to produce both 
resolution and action, in direct opposition to the 
dictates of conscience ^ and therefore mere contact 
or connection with the will, whatever may be 
intended by the phrase, is not sufficient to give the 

' See DiBiertatioD, pp. 38, 198, 199. 
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oharacter of morality to any sentiment. Yet he 
says, * All those sentiments of which the final ob- 
ject is a state of the will, become thus intimately 
and inseparably blended ; and of that perfect state 
of solution (if such words may be allowed,) the 
result is conscience the judge and arbiter of 
human conduct.' ^ 

In speaking of * sentiments' which have * a state 
of the will' for their ^ final object,' he expresses 
himself with a degree of obscurity, which it seems 
almost hopeless to penetrate, even with the aid 
of his own explanations. Perhaps, by a ^ state 
of the will,' he means something distinguished 
from any mere act of the will, which does not 
result from calm deliberation, but from sudden 
excitement, from personal feeling, or from some 
other \mworthy cause. Something of this sort 
appears to be in his mind when he speaks of 
making 'the resentment of an innocent person 
our own ; ' and adds, — * In this state, when anger is 
duly moderated, when it is proportioned to the 
wrong, — when it is detached from personal con- 
siderations, — ^when dispositions and actions are 
its ultimate objects, — ^it becomes a sense of justice, 
and is so purified as to be fitted to be a new 
element of conscience.** It will be obvious to 
every attentive reader, that what he here calls 
an element of conscience, is something which 
presupposes the vigorous actings of this principle. 

' Dissertation, p. 377. ' Ibid. p. 37a 
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The effect is put for the cause. It requires con* 
science to ' moderate anger/ to * proportion it 
to the wrong/ to ' detach it from personal con- 
siderations/ And therefore the notion, that con- 
science itself is generated hy such means, will 
not be deemed LuBsible into any satisfiu^tory 
theory of morals. 

lY. Avoidmg therefore the extremes which, on 
one side, would require us to maintain that con- 
science is a simple and an compounded faculty dis- 
tinct from all others, and on the other, would cause 
us to advocate a complex and unnatural theory, 
burdened with insuperable difficulties, and reducii^ 
the moral &culty to a mere assemblage and com- 
bination of natural powers, improved and worked 
out by education and training, may we not hope to 
arrive at some conclusions respecting the nature 
of this important portion of our mental constitu- 
tion, which shall be, to say the least, not quite so 
palpably at variance with the general sentiments 
and feelings of mankind ? In presenting the fol- 
lowing considerations, the writer would speak 
with unaffected diffidence ; knowing that while he 
is soUcitous to make the best contribution he may 
be able to the cause of truth, he is extremely 
liable to err, and being fully aware that what has 
seemed satis&ctory to his own mind, may not 
appear so to others* 

In his judgment, however, the true theory 
of conscience is something of this kind. It is not 
strictly a separate and uncompounded faculty like 
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the reasoning power or judgment, because in all 
its processes it implies the exercise of this reasoning 
power, as well as several others ; and to call it 
an original power not to be reduced to any simpler 
elements, is to maintain the independent existence 
of two different faculties each of which have the 
use of reason*: This appears a needless, cpmplica- 
tion of mental machinery. But on the other 
hand, it. may in this sense be esteeihed an original 
power, that although combined of various elements, 
its existence, practically considered, is coeval with 
that of the elements out of which it is com- 
poimded. ^ That is, conscience is not the result 
of education, nor of circumstances, nor of any such 
mental associations as depend upon our will. It 
exists before all instruction, and independently of 
all outward circumstances. It was as much the 
design of the Great Author of our nature, that 
the mind should be endowed with moral as with 
physical powers ; and the seeds of the former are 
as carefully sown in the in£EUit mind as the seeds 
of the latter. The work is not left for man to do, 
it is done by God himself. But according to that 
economy in the use of means by which all divine 
workmanship is so pre-eminently distinguished, 

^ That the elements of which anything is composed, must, in the 
order of nature be seyerally antecedent to the thing compounded, is 
very true. But it is also true, that the very composition may be 
immediately consequent on their formation. And if this be the case, 
with respect to the moral powers of man, then they were practically an 
original and necessary part of his constitution ; which is all that it 
seems needful to contend for in this controversy. 
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we find Him here employing natural faculties for 
moral purposes, so far as they are capable of such 
application. The reasoning power applied to 
iQorals, is the same faculty which we bring to our 
investigation on other subjects. The emotions 
awakened in reference to morals, arise from the 
same mental powers in which similar emotions 
respectii^ natural objects originate. The powers 
by which conscience operates to stimulate to ac- 
tion, or to inculcate forbearance, are not different 
from those, which reason, or passion, or selfishness 
employs; only they receive a different direction 
and lead to opposite results. 

In other words ; when the mind considers, or 
reasons upon moral or religious truths, in such a 
manner that corresponding emotions, such as 
fear, love, peace, joy, sorrow, desire or aversion 
are produced ; when it testifies approval or disap- 
proval ; when it accuses or condemns the conduct, 
either in itself or others, which it has thus ob- 
served, and by which it has been thus moved; 
then the state of the mind itself, or the mixture 
of understanding with emotion in reference to 
these moral subjects is, conscience in the discharge 
qf its office^ As God has originally endowed the 
mind with an aptitude to reason on natural objects, 
and to have the feelings moved by natural 
causes ; so has he originally endowed the mind, 
with an equal aptitude to reason on moral subjects, 
and to have its feelings moved by moral considera- 
tions. The mind and the faculties are the same 
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in both, cases; but in the latter only, namely, 
when they are applied to moral questions, they 
obtain the name, and fulfil the duties of con- 
science. Hence in endeavouring to trace con* 
science to its simplest elements, we are brought 
to the conclusion, that it incorporates with the 
powers of reason and of feeling which are natural 
to the mind, a certain tendency or disposition — 
implanted by God himself, and operating with 
the force and certainty of law — ^to apply these 
powers to moral subjects, and to excite corres* 
ponding feelings within the breast. 

The slight intimation given by Butler, in his 
' Dissertation on the Nature of Virtue,' appears 
to confirm the general view given above. Speak- 
ing of the moral faculty he says, ^ Whether called 
conscience, moral reason, moral sense, or divine 
reason ; whether considered as a sentiment of the 
understanding, or as a perception of the heart, or, 
which seems the truth, as including both.' 
Stewart supposes with great probability that the 
two words sentiment and. perception, have, by an 
error of the press, changed places ; and that the 
expression ought to be, ^ whether considered as a 
perception of the understanding or a sentiment 
of the heart.' There can be no doubt that Butler 
in this account of conscience combines the opera- 
tions of the reasoning faculty with the emotions, 
and thus makes conscience a compound of the 
two ; and Professor Stewart quotes the passage with 
approbation. 
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It may not be deemed superfluous to attempt 
some elucidation of our general ai^ument, by an 
appeal to facts. Take the case of a young cbildi 
and observe in him the indications of the moral 
faculty. His reasoning faculty is yet in its infancy ; 
as far as it goes^ it may be clear, but it is defective 
both in power and range. Simple propositions of 
truth be apprehends with quickness, but all 
laboured processes of argument are beyond his 
grasp. Has he then committed a fault ? He does 
not require any long train of reasoning to prove 
that he is guilty, the steps are few and soon taken. 
His judgment is convinced ; he knows that he has 
done wrong. But suppose, that you wished to 
explain to him the reason why some other person 
should be severely punished, or perhaps put to 
death, for breaking certain laws, the importance 
of which to the benefit of the community, the child 
had not yet been able to learn ; and though the 
reasoning might be sound and conclusive, yet his 
understanding would not embrace it, and his con- 
science would consequently remain unaffected. 
That is, in the present uninformed state of his 
reasoning powers, he would readily be convinced 
of any simple moral transgression either in himself 
or others, but would not easily assent to the justice 
of punishing guilt, which could not be proved but 
by a long train of argument. 

But while the reasoning faculty in the child is 
weak, the emotions are confessedly strong, and 
manifested without disguise. And therefore, if 
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conscience be compounded in the way we have con- 
jectured, we shall find the child, when once con- 
victed of a fault, more readily and more violently 
moved, than persons of adult age. This too, ex- 
actly corresponds with fact. The blush of shame 
rises promptly in the infant culprit's cheek, when 
the appeal is made to his conscience ; tears gush 
from his eyes ; and his throbbing heart is ready to 
break with grief. Emotion bears a much more 
obvious part, in his exercises of conscience, than 
the understanding does, for this plain reason, the 
emotions are naturally strong and require to be 
tamed by age, the judgment naturally feeble and 
wanting the maturity of years to give force to its 
decisions. Now this is precisely the process which 
takes place in advancing life. When the mind is 
duly cultivated and restrained, the judgment gra- 
dudly acquires strength as the feiliniTlose it ; 
and consequently the decisions ^f conscience par- 
take more of the calmness of reason, and less of 
the vehemence of emotion. 

Yet it is to be observed, that neither one nor the 
other can ever be absent in any operation or deci- 
sion of the moral faculty. Reason when alone, 
wants the ardour of conscience ; emotion when 
alone wants its justice, its rectitude, its authority. 
Perhaps all cases of what is called an erroneous 
conscience, because of its tendency to draw false 
inferences and to acquiesce in unsound conclusions, 
may be traced to the want of that happy equili- 
brium and just proportion which ought ever to be 
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maintained between the reasoning power and the 
emotions. If we give preponderance 'to the former in 
our decisions, they will be often harsh and severe, 
always cold and unfeeling. If we suffer the latter 
to prevail, we shall be misled by momentary im- 
pulses to conclusions we cannot justify, and to 
conduct, which the general sense of mankind will 
inevitably condemn. Besides, a conscience in 
which emotion prevails over reason, is a source of 
restless anxiety to its possessor ; because it fur- 
nishes him with no defined standard of duty, and 
renders him, often in the most common affairs of 
life, alike fearful to act or to refrain. 

Without going further into details, which would 
be only tp repeat unnecessarily what has been 
already advanced in this volume, we may here 
suggest, that probably some part of the confusion 
which has rested upon the controversy respecting 
the moral faculty, may be traced to the confessedly 
artificial, though apparently convenient, division 
of the mental faculties into ^ intellectuar and 
' moral powers.' This method of analysis, sanc- 
tioned by the names of Reid, Stewart, and Aber- 
crombie, can hardly fail to multiply, beyond just 
boimds, the powers of the human mind ; but per- 
haps the ' greatest evil attending it is, that in 
separating between what are called intellectual 
and moral powers, it seems to be assumed, that 
one fibculty cannot have both properties. Hence, 
as we have before observed, man is supposed to 
possess in fact, two reasoning faculties, one of 
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which is exclusively occupied in moral subjects. 
Thus Dr. Abercrombie, speaking of conscience, 
says, ' It seems to hold a place among the moral 
powers, analogous to that which reason holds 
among the intellectual ; and when we view it in 
this relation, there appears a beautiful harmony 
pervading the whole economy of the mind.' ^ This 
entire separation of conscience from intellect, is 
quite unnecessary, and probably would never have 
been thought of, had not the writer set out with 
the hypothesis, that moral and intellectual powers 
must be essentially distinct. It scarcely seems 
necessary to produce arguments to prove, that 
whenever conscience reasons, it makes use of the 
intellectual faculty itself, and not of some other 
power analogous to that faculty. 

This error of classification has been avoided by 
Dr. Thomas Brown in his ^ Lectures on the Phi- 
losophy of the Hiunan Mind ; ' a work sparkling 
with genius, and abounding in original thoughts, 
clothed in beautiful and striking language. Yet 
the analysis of this profound metaphysician, is by 
no r..^ satisfacto^, especiaUy I reference ^ 
the moral faculty of man. Dr. Chalmers ob- 
serves : ' The supremacy of conscience does not 
seem to have been sufficiently adverted to by Dr. 
T. Brown. He treats the moral feeling rather as 
an individual emotion which takes its part in the 
enumeration along with others in his list, than as 

^ Philosophy of the Moral Feelings, p. 143. 
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the great master-emotion that is not appeased but 
by its ascendency over them all/ ^ This, however, 
cannot be admitted as a correct account of Dr. 
Brown's views on the subject of conscience. It is 
the most singular omission conceivable, in a work 
of such general value, as the * Lectures on the 
Philosophy of the Human Mind,' that conscience 
enters into no enumeration, any where given, of 
mental powers. Having divided the emotions 
into those which do not, and those which do in- 
volve moral feeUng, the author subdivides the 
second class into ^ feelings distinctive of vice and 
virtue,' and * emotions of love and hate.' The 
former of these evidently imply the moral faculty, 
yet he chooses rather to speak of the power of a 
* few simple feelings,' ^ than to make a formal 
recognition of the power and authority of con- 
science. In a second subdivision of the emotions, 
he distinguishes them as immediate, retrospective, 
and prospective* Under the head of retrospective 
emotions, he speaks of ' moral regret and glad- 
ness, arising £rom our own actions,' and says: 
^ These are the emotions which attend our moral 
retrospects of our past actions, the remorse which 
arises on the thought of our guilt, the opposite 
emotion of delight which attend the remembrances 
of what is commonly called a good conscience.'' 
The prospective emotions are those which com- 
prehend all our desires and fears. And though 

» Chalmers' Works, Vol. I. p. 312. 
* Brown's Lectures, VoL III. p. 224. » Lecture LXIV. 
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he finds a distinct head for the ' desire of glory/ 
he has none for that peculiar desire, which 
springs up instinctively within the human breast, 
to receive finally the approval of heaven, and 
to possess now the tranquillizing testimony of 
an unoffending conscience. Yet surely these are 
desires too strong and too important to be over- 
looked in any just and comprehensive analysis of 

* prospective emotions.* In his discussion on the 

* desire of glory/ he does however, introduce by 
the way, a reference to conscience ; which shews 
that though he neglected to grant it a place in 
his classification, he could not entirely omit it in 
its reasoning. 

In a passage, the object of which is to vindicate 
the lawfulness of desiring human approbation, he 
introduces the following reference to conscience, 

* God and our conscience, — ^these ore indeed the 
awarders of our true praise; and without the 
praise of these, the praise of the world is scarcely 
worthy of being esteemed as anything. But 
insignificant as it is, when the voice of our con- 
science does not accord with it, it is still some- 
thing when it echoes to us that voice, and when, 
as distinct firom our own self-approval, it seems to 
us the presage of still higher approbation.' * * Con- 
science,' again he asserts, Ms indeed the great 
estimator of our actions.' * * The love of glory,' he 
further informs us, * derives it high value firom its 

' Lecture LXX. VoL III. p. 476. « Ibid, p. 481. 
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concurrence with the voice within our breast.' ^ 
Speaking of the emotions, he says ; ' Under this 
comprehensive and most interesting class of our 
mental affections, might be considered everything 
which has immediate reference to the whole ample 
field of moral conduct,— whatever renders man 
worthy or unworthy of the approving and tran- 
quillizing voice within, and of that eternal appro- 
bation of the great awarder of happiness, of whose 
judgment, in its blessings or its terrprs, the voice 
of conscience itself, powerAil as it may be, — is 
but the short and feeble presage.'* Notwith- 
standing the occurrence of several insulated pas- 
sages of great beauty relating to conscience, it 
will appear from such languitge as the following, 
what lax and uncertain conceptions he had formed 
upon the subject. He says ' the approveableness 
of an action is merely the relation which certain 
actions bear to certain feelings that arise in our 
mind on the contemplation of those actions ; feel- 
ings that arise to our feeble heart, with instant 
warning or direction, as if they were the voice of 
some guardian power within us.' And again, 
* To this ultimate fact in the constitution of our 
nature, the principle or original tendency of the 
mind, by which in certain circumstances, we are 
susceptible of moral emotions, we must always 
come, in estimating virtue, whatever analysis we 
may make.' * 

^ Brown's Lectures. Vol. III. p. 494. ' Ibid,p.51& 

» Ibid, p. 549. 
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From these extracts it will be evident that their 
author does not, as Dr. Chalmers supposes, treat 
the moral feeling as an individual emotion which 
takes its part in the enumeration among the rest ; 
for he entirely leaves it out of the long list which 
he carefully enumerates. He rather seems not to 
have known where to put it, or how to deal with 
it. He evidently regards it as a congeries of feel- 
ings or emotions ; and supposes it to be an ultimate 
fact in our nature, that we are susceptible of moral 
emotion ; yet he attempts no explanation of this 
fact, and no analysis of those peculiar emotions, 
of which, as moral beings, we are susceptible. 

What seems to have been wanting in the system 
of Brown, was, first, a recognition of the part 
which the understanding takes in all the opera- 
tions of conscience ; and then a distinct classifica* 
tion of those severaremotions which are combined 
with this exercise of the imderstanding in refer- 
ence to moral questions. Thus the feelings which, 
under the class of ^ immediate emotions,' he de- 
scribes as * distinctive of vice and virtue,' would 
enter into our moral judgments, and influence our 
decisions in aU cases of moral duty. It is true, 
he designedly waives the discussion of questions 
connected with moral obligation ; as unsuitable to 
that part of his work which was rather physiolo- 
gical than ethical. Yet he no where appears to 
resume the subject, and actually leaves even the 
physiological portion of the question in great 
obscurity, through this fear of intruding at an 
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improper time upon the moral portion of it ^ In 
his division of ^ retrospective emotions,* he is more 
definite than elsewhere in his reference to con* 
science ; yet how short and unsatisfactory are his 
observations on this important topic; and how 
much more ought to have been said, in order to 
give due prominence to the moral faculty ? In 
treating of the * prospective emotions/ justice to 
the peculiar portion of our mental economy now 
under consideration, required that he should have 
given a distinct and prominent place to those 
which arise in the mind, on the solemn thought of 
our responsibility, and of the relation in which we 
stand to the great Judge of human actions, but 
tiiis, as we have seen, he has entirely neglected to 
do. Had some such arrangement of the various 
powers of consci/ence, as that which is here sug- 
gested, been made, tiie writer of these remarks 
cannot but think, that a ' theory of conscience ' 
if not complete, yet less defective than any hitherto 
proposed, would have been presented to the public. 
After all that has yet been done, it must be 
confessed, that a full and satisfactory examination 
of the theory of conscience is still a desideratum in 
mental philosophy. The advantages, however, for 
tiie successful pursuit of such an inquiry have been 
greatiy increased by the indefatigable labours of 
Dr. Chalmers and others in this interesting field. 
The firm and effectual stand made by Professors 

^ Brown's Lectures, Vol. III. p. 216. 
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Sedgwick and Whewell in the University of Cam- 
bridge, against the specious but delusive moral 
systems of Locke and Paley, has served essentially 
to prepare the minds of students for the reception 
of some more perfect moral system. Professor 
Whewell ha^ given reason to hope, that, in addi- 
tion to the service he has already rendered in this 
cause, he will furnish a class book for the Univer- 
sity, which shall comprise the Sermons of Butler 
on Human Nature, as well as that portion of Dugald 
Stewart's * Outlines of Moral Philosophy' which 
bears on the question. It were greatly to be wished, 
that the learned Professor would so far depart 
from his original design, as to produce an entirely 
new work, availing himself of all the aid which he 
could obtain from the celebrated writers alluded 
to, yet applying the full force of his own well-stored 
and powerful mind to a subject which so highly 
deserves, and vdll abundantly reward all his 
industry. 



THE END. 
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